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JOHNSON DUAL 
THERMOSTAT 





}OHNSON SYLPHON 
RADIATOR VALVE 





OOKING FORWARD to a successful school year also means looking forward 

to perfectly functioning equipment throughout the school term. By 
making additions or improvements during the vacation season, unexpected 
and annoying repairs are avoided later on. Johnson can be depended 
upon for apparatus of highest quality and for ‘‘heat control engineering 
service’ to meet your exact needs. 


Johnson Dual Thermostats, in many instances, have been the means 
of rehabilitating existing temperature regulation systems. Dual Thermostats 
may be applied to existing ‘‘single temperature’”’ installations without essen- 
tial changes. Occupied rooms may be heated to a “‘normal,’’ 70-degree 
temperature while unused sections of the building are maintained at, say, 
50 degrees. Thus, certain rooms may be heated at odd hours without separate 
stream mains . . . Johnson radiator valves with ‘‘Sylphon” diaphragms, 
seamless metal bellows, are available as replacements for obsolete valves 
... The cost of modern equipment is recovered through noticeable reduction 
in maintenance expense. 


Ask a Johnson Sales Engineer, from our nearest branch 
office, to make an inspection of your automatic temperature 





control system . . . without charge. Johnson Service 
Company. Main office and factory: Milwaukee, Wis. 
> Direct branch offices in principal cities. 
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In an attempt at originality in headlines a news- 
25 paper editor recently spoke of “Streamlined 
27 Schools” and justified the designation by referring 
28 to the harmonious and efficient operation of the 
is local school system. 


The word “streamline” has found favor in de- 
31 scribing graceful automobile designs, railroad 
trains, and airplanes. In applying the word to the 





33 
” schools it probably goes further than the mere 
| matter of design and contemplates the elimination 
37 of needless delay and circumvention, and a more 
39 orderly and direct administration of school affairs. 
- There can be no doubt that the government of 
the schools has undergone the same degree of im- 
= provements and refinements that has applied to 
48 | the field of industry and commerce. Short cuts 
” have been the order of the day. Waste effort is 
- | eliminated. The utilitarian is sought. A calmer, 


more thoughtful, and more intelligent approach is 
52 recognized. 
56 Thus the “streamline” idea may well be applied 
to the administration of a school system. In the 


rr instructional service there has been a constant aim 
7 to eliminate the superfluous and immaterial and 
attain objectives by more direct and intelligent 
. effort. The administrative service likewise has 
55 eliminated the cumbersome, obstructive, and 
~ wasteful and striven toward the highest degree 
of efficiency combined with the greatest measure 
6 of economy. If streamline spells modernization, so 
=. be it! as 
86 THE EDITOR 
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IN BAYONNE, N. J. 


ARM praise from hundreds 

of school patrons in Bayonne, 
N.'J. bears out this fact—it pays 
to call in Library Bureau when 
your building plans are still in the 
blueprint stage. 


The Gothic-style library in Bay- 
onne’s new $1,700,000 Senior 
High School occupies 4500 square 
feet and seats 157 students. 
Stained glass medallions in the 
windows display the names of 
significant printers and _ book- 
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binders. Yet in this chapel-like 
room there is every modern im- 
provement a school library should 
have. 

All the equipment including 
book shelves, charging desk, cat- 
alog cases, magazine racks, mu- 
seum case and bulletin boards 
was designed by Library Bureau 
and harmonines pe rfectly with 
the architectural scheme. 


Whatever ty pe of school you're 
planning to build, Library Bureau 
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1 vleu of the reading reom of the neu Bayonne, N. }* 
Senior High School Library Miss Mary Ann Clark, 
Librarian: Fanning and Shaw, Architects 


sees to it that no detail is over- 
looked. \ complete planning 
service gives you more for your 
money ... in lasting utility as 
well as in beauty of equipment. 

Write to Library Bureau Divi- 
sion, Remington Rand Inc., Buf- 


falo, N. Y. for full details. 


A view of the reading room of 
the new Bayonne, N. J. Senior 
High School Library. Miss Mary 
Ann Clark, Librarian; Fanning 
and Shaw, Architects. 


LIBRARY BUREAU DIVISION, REMINGTON RAND, INC. 


Buffalo, N. Y. 
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THE ELECTION 


C. O. Richardson’ 


It was corn-planting time. 

The soft earth gave to the night air 
a fragrance that only the country-bred 
can know. The fields, freshly marceled 
by the listers, stretched away and were 
lost in the mists above the river. Along 
the road leading from Main Street to 
the Auburn Public School the leaves 
rustled sleepily. 

A light in one window made the old 
schoolhouse loom black against the moon- 
lit sky. This light was in the office, a 
narrow room with bookcases, a desk, and 
a long table about which lounged six men, 
the board of education who had met to 
elect a superintendent. 

“If we’re ever going to get our corn 
planted we’d better elect someone and 
stop this rush of applicants. I’ve been run 
ragged the past ten days,” said Tom Mer- 
ritt, president of the board. 

Except for Merritt, each man seemed 
intent upon making a bigger cloud of 
smoke than his neighbor. Two drew at 
pipes, two puffed at cigarets, while an- 
other chewed a long cigar. It was doubt- 
ful if any except perhaps the nonsmoker, 
Merritt, knew that a state law prohibited 
the use of tobacco in schoolhouses. 

“Well, let’s come to order and get it 
over with. Got anyone in mind?” asked 
the president. 

For a moment no one spoke. Each drew 
stronger at pipe or cigaret as if keeping 
alive that fire was a sacred duty. But in 
each man’s consciousness was the im- 
pression of one candidate he would stub- 
bornly stick for until hope of election was 
gone. Yet no one wanted to speak first. 

“Well, boys, I don’t believe we can do 
better than Jones from Inavale,” began 
Merritt. ““He’s had plenty of experience.” 

“He’s all right,” agreed Carl Anderson 
who always stood with Merritt. 

“How much does he want?” 
Warner. 

“The same as we paid last year.” 

“Seems like we might get a new man 
for a couple of hundred less,” Warner 
objected. 

“Jones is all right,” admitted Ransom 
slowly. “But he’s a little old. We need 
a younger man full of pep; someone 
like Belknap I had in mind.” 

“Or Fred Weeks; he looked good to 
me,” said Guy Brown, merchant. 

“Wasn’t he the fellow with the long 
nose?” asked Amos Hampton. “The kids 
would have a lot of fun with him. There’s 
enough good-looking men that we don’t 
have to hire freaks. I’m in favor of good- 
looking teachers —” 

“Especially lady teachers,” interrupted 
Dan Criss. 

“You said it,” admitted Hampton 
frankly, “If there’s anything I’d hate it 
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would be to sit all day looking at a face 
that would sour milk.” 

“Well, you don’t have to go to school,” 
Merritt reminded him. 

“No, but I feel sorry for the kids.” 

“You can’t always tell by looks,” spoke 
up Lafe Simmons. “Good looks are all 
right but it’s what you got back of ’em 
that counts. I’m for G. C. Bell.” 

As the names of favorite candidates 
were given, Secretary Brown separated 
their credentials from the pile on the table 
and handed them around to be studied. 
Then followed thirty minutes of paper 
reading, comments, questions, and parley- 
ing, varied by remarks about business or 
corn planting. 

“It’s getting late,” said Merritt finally. 
“Shall we vote by ballot or voice?” 

“Ballot.” 

A few minutes later Brown read the 
result of the first ballot: “Leech 2; Weeks 
1; Belknap 1; Bell 1; Main 1.” 

“Looks like an all-night session,” said 
Anderson, refilling his pipe. 

“And me with a hundred acres of corn 
to plant yet,” said Ransom. ° 

“How’s your wheat looking?” inquired 
Criss, the banker. 

“Oh, it’s a little short, but all right.” 

For another fifteen minutes agricultural 
topics were discussed, each telling what 
the others already knew; for in a small 
town and its rural adjuncts nothing can 
be concealed. 

Meanwhile fifteen miles away on the 
highway an old car swayed and bounced 
as its driver urged it to its top speed. It 
was a Model T, without top, and with a 
floor board and one fender rattling. The 
driver was a young man of 24, bare- 
headed, keen-eyed, and eager. Though he 
urged the car to its limit, there was 
nothing reckless in his driving; when he 
met other cars he slowed up far to one 
side. 

“Wonder if they’ve elected yet?” he 
thought. “It’s after ten o’clock.”’ 

He was almost tempted to turn around 
and go back over the thirty miles he had 
come, but hope and curiosity kept him 
headed for Auburn. And as he drove, his 
thoughts roamed back over his four years 
in the State University; slaving for board 
and room; scrimping for books and sup- 
plies; harvesting in summer; and at last 
a senior, with a debt to be paid during 
the coming year. But jobs were scarce and 
hard to land; personal application was a 
necessity, and it cost money to travel by 
train and required precious time. He had 
offered to meet with several boards if they 
were interested in his credentials, but it 
seemed they never were interested. Late 
that afternoon he had heard of the 
vacancy in the Auburn superintendency, 
and at six o’clock he had started in a 
borrowed car hoping to make the 45 miles 
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by eight o’clock, the normal meeting time 
of all boards. But a flat tire and ignition 
trouble had delayed him until he despaired 
of getting there at all. It was foolish to 
go on; still there might be a chance. 

“The fifth ballot shows Jones 2; Bell 2: 
Belknap 1 and Weeks 1,” announced 
Brown. “Looks as if we might as well 
adjourn and think it over a few days.” 

“Here comes a car hell-bent for election 
—or a motorcycle,” said Criss, standing 
at the window. 

The clock on the wall showed through 
a blue haze of smoke fifteen minutes 
past ten. 

“Five bells comes pretty soon,” said 
Hampton, glancing at the timepiece. 

“He’s coming here,” said Criss, “Just 
turned in the drive.” 

“Let’s go home,” suggested Anderson. 

“Oh, wait a minute and see what he 
wants.”’ Secretary Brown began to gather 
up the papers and pictures, while the 
others again lighted their pipes and 
cigarets. A moment later the car stopped 
in the yard. 

“A Model T,” said Merritt. 

Quick steps pounded the sidewalk, the 
front door opened, and footsteps came up 
the stairs and along the hallway to the 
office. Then Ben Thompson stood blink- 
ing in the doorway. 

“Good evening, gentlemen. Am I too 
late?” 

He was conscious of six pairs of eyes 
regarding him, and he wondered if his 
hair was combed. It wasn’t; the wind had 
seen to that. He wondered if his hands 
were clean. They weren’t; the timing gear 
had left its imprint despite vigorous 
rubbing on a handkerchief. He wondered 
if he was a fool for coming so late. 

“Too late for what?” asked Merritt, 
a Shade of a smile showing on his mouth. 

“T started out to apply for your job of 
superintendent,” began Thompson, and 
won Ransom’s vote because he said job 
rather than position. “I didn’t know it 
was open till this afternoon and couldn't 
leave before six o’clock. Then I borrowed 
a Model-T Packard and had a flat tire 
and ignition trouble and — well, you see 
the result.” He spread out his hands and 
shook his tousled head and smiled; and 
that smile and gesture won friends. 

“Why couldn’t you leave before six?” 
inquired Merritt. 

“I’m working and didn’t have time to 
get a sub. I couldn’t run out on the boss 
where I’ve worked two years.” 

“Working your way through school?” 
asked Brown. 

“Yes,” said Thompson. “I’ve worked 
the past four years. I’m graduating next 
week. Maybe you’d like to know some- 
thing about me,” he added, smiling again 
and coming closer to the table. “My name 
is Benjamin Thompson, home in western 
part of the state. Will have a degree next 
week, and I have taught country school 
two years. Doesn’t sound as if it’s very 
much experience and so forth, but —” 

(Concluded on page 85) 









































ll Should the county be the unit for local 
school administration? Should cities have 

n school systems independent of county 

ig systems? If so, how large, or how small, 
should a city be that has an independent 

h school system? Should counties be com- 

S bined or consolidated for school purposes 
into larger systems of schools? 

d Answers to such questions should be 
based in part, at least, on the cost and 

t | efficiency of systems of different sizes. 
The following specific questions seem of 
importance: 

e § 1. What is the most economical size for 

a8 school systems? 

e 2. What size of school system is most 

d § efficient ? 

d 3. What size of school system can best 
provide the services expected of modern 
schools? 

e Size of school systems is taken to refer 

p to the number of children enrolled. Land 

e area, wealth, number of teachers or total 

- population are possible measures, but the 
service of schools is eventually to individ- 

0 ual children. Economy, efficiency, types of 

educational service, even the curricular 

offerings, must be in reference to children. 

Therefore, size is measured by the num- 

ber of children enrolled. 

It is only recently that area and wealth 
have ceased to be dominant factors in 
determining size. They are still of impor- 
tance, but not of dominant importance. 
Transportation makes distant schools 
accessible; even for the most remote 
school the distance from the highway is 
what matters most. Modern school finance 
with special grants, equalizing funds, and 
state support of essential programs has 
made local wealth of less importance than 
formerly. The principle of getting money 
where it is to educate children where they 
are has left children as the determining 
factor in school administration. If there 
are enough children to make a good school 
system, money must be provided by state 
or nation to supplement what is available 
locally. 

It must be borne in mind that a school 
system is more than an attendance unit, 
or an individual school. A city or county 
may have a distinct system of schools, 
may be an administration unit for school 
control. At the same time it may have, 
indeed it is likely to have, a number of 
elementary, high, and special schools. The 
size and location of these are determined 
by the administrative control quite apart 
from the size of the separate schools which 
may go to make up the system. 
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What is the most economical size for 
school systems? 


_ *Professor of Rural Education, George Peabody College 
‘or Teachers, Nashville, Tennessee. 





Medium-Size School Systems Are Better 


Norman Frost' 


This question has been approached 
most frequently from the standpoint of 
total schools costs, sometimes of total 
costs of government. Covert® cites a num- 
ber of specific studies showing the general 
economy of large systems as opposed to 
smaller ones. The following statements are 
typical: 

A study by Hicks of governmental units 
in Illinois shows per capita cost of gov- 
ernment in eleven counties under county 
organization to be $1.84 as compared with 
similar costs of $3.83 in seven counties 
under township organization. He states 
further that “so far as can be observed 
by anyone who visits counties where the 
county organization has been established, 
local government is as efficient and as 
effective as in counties where the town- 
ship organization prevails.”* 

Superintendent Calvin Ennes in discuss- 
ing a proposed county unit law for Michi- 
gan says: “The savings in officers’ salaries 
and fuel and other school supplies in 83 
counties under a county unit system would 
amount to millions in a very short time.’”* 

The same idea of general economy is 
expressed in a statement from the 1933 
report of the Oregon Taxpayers’ Equaliza- 
tion and Conservation League: “From our 
study, these larger districts would make 
very substantial savings possible without 
in any way crippling the schools.” Reduc- 
tion in per-pupil cost of schools from 
1921-22 under the district system to 
1931-32 under the county system is given 
as “$24.30 in Crook County and as $30.96 
in Klamath County.’ 

George R. Cressman in a study of local 
units of school administration in Pennsyl- 
vania specifies the points at which sav- 
ings might be effected in that state: 
“Gross cost elimination made possible by 
the county administration and financing 
of education would be effected in (1) 
salaries of school-board secretaries, (2) 
the salaries of treasurers, (3) the cost of 

Timon Covert, Larger Units for Educational Adminis 
tration a Potential Economy. U. S. Office of Education, 


Pamphlet 45, 1933. 
*Ibid., pp. 13 ff. 


auditors’ services, (4) the cost of tax 
collection, and (5) interest on temporary 
loans due to lack of professional oversight 
of finance.’ The first three of these items, 
salaries of school-board secretaries, sala- 
ries of treasurers, and the cost of audi- 
tors’ services, are among those usually 
charged to general control in the school 
budget. The fourth considered a current 
school cost, while the fifth, interest on 
temporary loans, is charged as a debt 
service. 

In Tennessee data was gathered bear- 
ing directly on the per-pupil cost of gen- 
eral control in county and independent 
districts of different sizes (Table I). 
Counties having 7,000 to 8,000 scholastics 
show the lowest per-pupil cost, increasing 
as the counties become larger or smaller. 
Apparently counties can be too large as 
well as too small for economy of general 
control. 

For the independent districts the same 
situation is shown, save that the greatest 
economy is in districts having 4,000 to 
5,000 scholastics. 

This data is not from a wide enough 
territory to be in any sense conclusive. It 
does indicate a possibility, even a proba- 
bility, that school systems can be too 
large for economy in operation as well 
as too small. 

The general conclusion seems justified 
that small school systems are expensive 
to operate. The data from Tennessee indi- 
cates further that unduly large systems 
are also expensive to operate. 

Medium-size school systems (4,000 to 
8,000 scholastics) cost less to- administer. 


What size of school system is most 
efficient ? 

It is surprising that this question has 
been so seldom approached. There is con- 
siderable data concerning schools of 
different sizes, not well assembled . nor 
very conclusive beyond the rather com- 
plete evidence that one- and two-teacher 
schools are less efficient than larger ones. 


*[bid., p. 19. 





‘Ibid., p. 19. “This table is based upon records in the State Depart- 
‘Jbid., p. 20. ment of Education. 
TABLE I. Cost of General Control in County and Independent Districts, Tennessee, 1931-32* 
Counties Independent Districts 
Number of Per-Pupil Rank in Econ- 
Scholastics Number Cost of omy of School 
6to17 of Systems General Control Administration (as for Counties) 
Under 1,000 0 27 $2.06 6 
1,000—2 ,000 10 $1.71 8 15 1.86 3 
2,000—3 ,00O0 13 1.33 5 3 1.99 5 
3,000—4,000 22 1.21 4 2 1.93 4 
4,000—5 ,000 10 1.38 6 2 80 - 
5 ,000—6 .0O0O0 16 1.11 3 0 —- - 
6,000—7 ,000 9 99 2 0 -——— 
7 ,000—8 ,00O0 6 84 1 0 — - 
8,000—and over 9 1.49 7 4 1.05 2 
Total 95 $1.23 
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From the rather limited viewpoint of 
achievement-test results, there is consider- 
able data showing that country schools 
are not so efficient as city schools, and 
some comparisons of achievement in cities 
of different sizes. The Mississippi study 
by O’Shea is typical, though it differs 
from most such studies in that a specific 
comparison of different sized systems is 
made.” 

The educational ages of children in the 
respective grades are reported from cities 
of over 10,000, cities of 2,500 to 9,999, 
and from places below 2,500 population. 
Medians, for eighth grades calculated 
from the reports for these systems are 
173.5 for the large cities, 181 for the 
small cities, and 156.5 for places below 
2,500. In this grade, as in most others, 
the medium-size systems show superior 
results. The same situation is quite gen- 
eral in the analysis of results by subjects. 
The statement is made that “comparing 
communities grouped according to popula- 
tion, it is found that pupils in com- 
munities between 2,500 and 10,000 popu- 
lations, taken together, are in the lead.’ 

Similar data are given in many of the 
state surveys. Further citation would be 
a weariness of the flesh. 


Some Efficiency Measures 


To find whether the same situation 
exists among county systems of different 
sizes a study was made of the efficiency 
of counties and of four independent dis- 
tricts in Tennessee. Efficiency was meas- 
ured by an index based upon the follow- 
ing factors and assumptions: 

1. Attendance. The greater the propor- 
tion of children attending school, the more 
efficient the system. 

2. Experience of Elementary Teachers. 
The more the experience of the elemen- 
tary teachers the better the system. 

3. Experience of High-School Teachers. 
The more the experience of the high- 
school teachers the better the system. 

4. Training of Elementary Teachers. 
The greater the proportion of elementary 
teachers who have had two years or more 
of college training the more efficient the 
schools. 

5. Training of High-School Teachers. 
The greater the proportion of high-school 
teachers who have had four years or more 
of college training the more efficient the 
schools. 

™. N. O'Shea, A State Educational System at Work 

Slbid., pp. 314, 334. 


6. Holding Power of the Elementary 
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Mr. Raymond E. Fildes 
Superintendent of Schoois, 
Springfield, Illinois 


Mr. Fildes, who succeeded the late William 
J. Lowry on July 1 as superintendent of city 
schools, has been principal of the Hay-Edwards 
School since 1924. He is a past president of 
the south central division of the Illinois 

Educational Association. 





Schools. The larger the proportion of 
primary children (2nd grade) who reach 
the grammar grades (7th grade), the 
better. 

7. Holding Power of High Schools. 
The larger the proportion of high-school 
entrants (9th grade) who reach the senior 
year (12th grade), the better. 

8. Elementary-School Teaching  Situ- 
ation. The greater the value of elemen- 
tary-school property per  elementary- 
school child, the better the situation. 

9. High-School Teaching Situation. 
The greater the value of high-school 
property per high-school pupil, the better 
the situation. 

10. Literacy of Scholastics, 10-17 in- 
clusive. The greater the proportion of 
children between the ages of 10 and 17 
who can read, the better the schools which 
trained them. 

All available data were collected from 
both county and independent districts. 
The districts were grouped according to 
size, and each group was ranked for each 
factor considered, one being best, two next 
best, and so on. Then the sum of all 
rankings assigned each group of districts 


TABLE Il. Rank of School Systems of Different Size in Certain Factors Contributing to 
Efficiency, Tennessee, 1931-1932 


Counties Independent Districts 

Number of 
Scholastics Number Total Composite Number Total Composite 

6to17 of Systems of Ranking Rank of Systems of Ranking Rank 
Under 1,000 27 37 4 
1,000—2 ,000 10 63.5 x 15 39 s 
2,000—3 ,000 13 35 2 3 40 6 
3,000—4,000 22 53.5 7 2 33 3 
4,000—5 ,000 10 51 6 2 24 1 
5 ,000—6 000 16 46 5 
6,000—7 ,000 9 42 3.5 
7 000-8 ,00O 6 42 3.5 _ 
8,000 and over 9 27 1 4 27 2 
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was found, and on its basis a composite 
efficiency rank was found for each group 
of districts. 

It is recognized that the composite effi- 
ciency ranking based on the assumption 
of equal significance of the factors con- 
sidered is far from valid. However, a 
system of weighting the factors for the 
county systems, based on the opinions of 
four graduate students, resulted in only 
two displacements of one-half place each, 
the ranks three and four each becoming 
three and one half. In the case of the 
independent districts there were no dis- 
placements (see Table IT). 


Schools of Medium Size Are 
Efficient 


The general tendency for the larger 
districts to have more efficient schools, 
both among county districts and among 
independent districts, is quite clear. There 
are eight groups of county districts. The 
sum of the rankings of the four groups 
having more than 5,000 children is only 
13, while the similar sum for the four 
districts having less than 5,000 children 
is 23. The small number of cases among 
independent districts makes the results 
there somewhat questionable, but the 
same type of situation exists. Among the 
six groups of independent districts the 
rankings of the three having more than 
3,000 children total six as against 15 for 
the groups having smaller numbers of 
children. 

The independent districts show the 
same tendency found in Mississippi, for 
efficiency to increase up to a certain size, 
and then to decrease. The county systems 
show no such tendency. 

The tendency for larger systems to have 
more efficient schools is so marked that 
it seems quite unlikely that different 
tendencies would be shown if other meas- 
ures of efficiency were used, or if more 
systems were included. 

Larger school systems are more effec- 
tive in educating children. In independent 
city systems the effectiveness seems to be 
somewhat less when the number of pupils 
exceeds 8,000. This tendency does not 
hold for county systems. 

(To be concluded) 


SCHOOL-BUILDING CONSTRUCTION 


During the month of June, contracts were let 
for 18 new school buildings in 11 states west of 
the Rock’‘es, at a total contract price of $830,300. 
School projects in initial stages of development 
were reported in the number of 36 at an antic- 
ipated outlay of $1,714,600. 

During the first six months of 1937, in these 
western states, 100 school-building projects were 
reported, at a total cost of $6,742,900. 

Dur:ng the month of June, Dodge reported 
contracts let for 296 school and college buildings, 
to cost $26,307,400. During the same period, 33 
contracts were let for libraries and laboratories, 
to cost $10,551,500, and for 22 gymnasiums, to 
cost $533,000. 


SCHOOL BONDS 
During the month of June, school bonds in 
the sum of $5,852,581 were sold, at an average 
interest rate of 3.06 per cent. In addition, short- 
term notes, tax-anticipation notes, and refunding 
bonds were sold in the amount of $1,503,000 
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The “problem” child has been categor- 
ized, discussed, and analyzed from every 
possible angle in educational literature. 
But little has been written on the “prob- 
lem” teacher. With human nature as it is, 
and with personality differences as pro- 
nounced and deepseated as they are, no 
person familiar with the processes of 
school administration, and more _ partic- 
ularly personnel administration, will deny 
that the problem teacher does exist. Many 
a supervisor has found his efforts toward 
effective improvement blocked by various 
types of teacher incompetency. 

Many problem teachers have been em- 
ployed in the service of education as a 
result of faulty criteria in selecting teacher 
personnel. Many a superintendent upon 
coming to a new community finds the 
schools literally ‘filled’ with teachers 
selected almost wholly because they were 
“local” candidates, and with no particular 
regard for their personal and professional 
fitness. Many school systems select all 
their teachers, or almost all, from the 
local community where they are to teach. 
Such practice obviously restricts tremen- 
dously the use of merit as a criterion. 
Many teachers come to their positions 
through the influence of friends or polit- 
ical persuasion with all the sinister im- 
plications such a policy portends. Any 
community which selects teachers on any 
basis other than merit thereby does 
violence to its solemn responsibility. 

Another factor which makes its con- 
tribution in explaining the presence of the 
teacher misfit is the occasional miscarriage 
of judgment on the part of superinten- 
dents and school boards. Present-day 
techniques for evaluating personality are 
not sufficiently objective or scientized to 
assure a correct appraisal of candidates 
by employing officials. Hence occasional 
“white elephants” find their way into the 
employ of the school. This danger is being 
rapidly eliminated as more progressive 
communities set up effective machinery to 
assure the selection of competent teach- 
ers. The responsibilities of the director of 
personnel are assuming an enlarged impor- 
tance. An exhaustive analysis of qualifica- 
tions, both personal and professional, is 
becoming more common, and_ includes 
intelligence, pedagogical, psychological, 
health, avocational, and aptitude exam- 
inations. 

Still other problem teachers have been 
employed through dishonest testimonials. 
Commercial teachers’ agencies have not 
stood alone in the misrepresentation of 
qualities and abilities. The fact is that 
the vast majority of teachers’ agencies to- 
day maintain a high degree of integrity in 
the representations they offer concerning 
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their nominees for school positions. Un- 
fortunately many school officials have 
occasioned a questioning of their integrity 
by offering testimonials of a misleading 
type. It is indeed a sad commentary that 
some superintendents feel obliged to eval- 
uate letters of recommendations from cer- 
tain other school officials with the prover- 
bial “grain of salt.” Unethical misrepre- 
sentations have contributed in no small 
measure to the common practice of requir- 
ing personal applications before can- 
didates are even considered. Some super- 
intendents, unfortunately, have been 
known to overstate the abilities of a 
teacher in order to get rid of her. 


Let the Superintendent Select 
Teachers 


A final consideration is the failure to 
recognize the province and function of the 
superintendent in personnel administra- 
tion. The current pattern in American 
education is to place the authority for 
selecting and dismissing teachers in the 
hands of the superintendent. This is as 
it should be. Since he is held responsible 
for the instructional program of his 
schools, he certainly should be granted 
the inviolate right to name his teachers. 
Consistency and fairness demand that this 
function be his, and his alone. The day 
when school-board members “nominate” 
candidates in competition with those pre- 
sented by the superintendent is surely 
passing, and should be relegated forever 
to the past. The superintendent is respon- 
sible for the assignment of teachers, the 
supervision of instruction, teaching re- 
sults, growth in service, school morale, 
and the stimulation of professional out- 
look. His case is utterly hopeless if the 
school board imposes upon him the un- 
tenable policy of interfering with the 
naming of his teachers. If he is not quali- 
fied to select his teachers wisely, he is not 
qualified to be superintendent. 

The fact that we have “problem” teach- 
ers does not mean that we do not have 
“problem” superintendents, principals, 
and even school boards. Nor is this paper 
an indictment of teachers as such. The 
reverse is the case. Certainly only a small 
proportion of teachers come under the 
types here listed. This statement on the 
negative aspects of teacher qualities must 
not obscure the fact that the preponder- 
ance of American public-school teachers 
are rendering truly meritorious service to 
their generation. Their contribution to 
social values is auspicious, and they merit 
our respect, admiration, and appreciation. 
As a group they are faithful, sacrificing, 
competent. They are doing a truly credit- 
able job of directing the youth of today 
toward tomorrow’s tasks. 
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No school is stronger than its teachers. 
Their spirit, loyalty, earnestness, and abil- 
ity determine success or failure for the 
program of the supervisor. The “problem” 
teacher disheartens her coworkers, restricts 
school progress, decreases efficiency, and 
destroys school morale. She challenges the 
skill, judgment, and at times the patience 
of her supervisors. Most supervisors want 
to help their teachers grow in service, and 
will do everything possible to lead them 
toward an effective adjustment. Therefore 
many teachers with pronounced limita- 
tions are able with helpful, appreciative 
guidance to achieve a superior rating. The 
teacher must, however, recognize her limi- 
tations and co-operate toward self-im- 
provement. The adoption of an attitude 
of complacency, or a technique of justifi- 
cations makes constructive help impos- 
sible. 

Following are a few “problem” teacher 
types: 


She Talks Too Much 


A. The Loguacious Teacher is an un- 
disciplined personality which brings con- 
stant trouble to herself and superiors. In 
the classroom her garrulity makes her a 
pathetic figure. Her tongue never ceases. 
Faulty classroom technique, or a genuine 
lack of teaching skill frequently find 
compensation through the ceaseless 
monotony of her voice. Her students can- 
not think because of her propensity to 
talk. A schoolgirl recently said to the 
writer, “I just don’t seem to be able to 
think in school because my teacher talks 
all the time.” Her loquacity is apt to 
assume rude and unwonted forms. Usually 
she is a “poor” listener. Conversations 
with her are one-sided. She is prone to 
scold her students for not achieving, when 
her talkativeness made it impossible for 
them to achieve. 

Outside the school her overexpressive 
proclivities take the form of garrulity. 
She inclines to impart facts and informa- 
tion which properly concern only her and 
her school associates. Community gossip 
and criticism concerning school affairs and 
personalities too frequently have their 
origin here. There seems to be something 
of a drive leading people to impart what 
they know. But a teacher’s loyalty to her 
institution and to the dignity of her 
profession should lead her to achieve the 
superlative grace of controlling her tongue. 
She may have good intentions, but the 
teacher afflicted with loquacity is apt to 
find her weakness aggravated with the 
passing years. Teachers so afflicted must 
be dealt with sternly. 

B. The Non-Co-operative Teacher 
tends to be an individualist. She is apt 
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to be the complaining, self-pitying, self- 
martyr type familiarly known by her, “I 
don’t like to complain, but...” Not 
only does she refuse to assume willingly 
her share of responsibility, but ofttimes is 
perfectly willing to shift responsibility 
even for her own group. She does not 
willingly share with others, and is stub- 
born about making concessions in the 
interest of group efficiency. She is critical 
of her fellows for their co-operation, and 
resents the necessity of making adjust- 
ments which in any way disturb her 
decorum of procedure. This type of 
teacher seldom “volunteers” for special 
services or duties. 

In group discussions she assumes either 
the attitude of sullen negativism, or 
aggressively adopts the “Farmer Corn- 
tassel” philosophy of being “agin it” 
merely because somebody else is for it. 
Diagnosis of her case may reveal the 
existence of some thwarted drive or hope 
in her past, or it may be a case of profes- 
sional jealousy, or, again it may be low 
social intelligence. Her efforts to thwart 
effective school administration are ofttimes 
insidious. She may give tacit agreement 
to policies instituted and technical co- 
operation in carrying out instructions; but 
at heart she is non-co-operative. She urges 
her point of disagreement beyond reason- 
able limit and sometimes prides herself 
in being a nonconformist. Her associates 
do not trust her. Such a teacher consti- 
tutes a genuine administrative problem, 
and her dismissal is frequently the only 
solution. 


She Lacks Graciousness 


C. The Discourteous Teacher is a 
contortionist of the good graces of life. 
Discourteous herself, she is likely to be 
most persistent in exacting the utmost in 
courtesy from others, particularly her stu- 
dents. With current stress on manners, 
the matter of social courtesy is receiving 
considerable attention. Certainly the 
teacher, as a teacher, cannot avoid the 
responsibility of exemplifying the highest 
form of this social grace. The teacher’s 
graciousness is brought under constant 
test as she directs a group discussion, or 
supervises by indirection, a discussion in 
charge of other leaders. Undue digressions 
may be halted and discussions interrupted 
with good grace and without offense, but 
not without the exercise of an ingenious 
skill. Not only is the teacher obligated 
to be an example in the common courte- 
sies, but her responsibility in imparting 
complaisance as basic to behavior is clear. 

Some teachers are wholly intolerant of 
any questioning of their personal opinions. 
They do not want to raise questions, they 
want to settle them. They resent any 
challenge or questioning as to the pro- 
priety or correctness of their viewpoint. 
They teach WHAT, not How to think. 
“This is so because I say so,” is their 
authority. The student who is persuaded 
that the teacher’s position is untenable is 
told to “shut up.” Usually the discour- 
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teous teacher can be helped to correct 
her fault. 

D. The Conventional Teacher’s profes- 
sional comprehension is outlined in terms 
of what was thought and done a quarter 
of a century ago. She is not aggressively 
open to new ideas or improved techniques, 
and has lost that “ceaseless urge’ for 
professional betterment. She may do sub- 
stantial work after a fashion, but is not 
alert to fundamental trends and changes 
as these affect her own responsibilities. 
Her complacency is hard to disturb. She 
does not accept the idea that constant 
growth is the secret to continued’ success 
in the light of changing needs and new 
emphases. Her outlook is toward the past. 
She claims to be progressive, but any 
change of method, or new approach is the 
result of urging and persuasion. The 
“new” does not appeal to her. 

The conventional teacher is more con- 
cerned with what the student does to 
subject matter than she is with what she 
and subject matter do to the child. Her 
students conform, memorize; but there is 
not that elusive skill in which the teacher 
falls into the background, pushing student 
spontaneity and initiative into the fore- 
ground. The traditional teacher holds the 
center of the stage. All else revolves about 
her. She is the master of the classroom 
situation, dominating every activity. All 
is ordered, organized, motivated about the 
teacher, by the teacher, and pretty largely 
for the teacher. Superficially her class- 
room appears impressive; but a scientific 
analysis of what is happening to her stu- 
dents should quickly relegate her and her 
kind into phases of memory. 


Her IQ Was Eighty 

E. The Non-Adaptive Teacher is the 
one whose social, abstract, or mechanical 
intelligence is too low to make possible 
effective adaptations in her work. The 
writer administered several individual 
intelligence tests a few years ago to a 
teacher, at her request. The results in- 
dicated that her upper informational 
range was about at fifth-grade level. Her 
IQ, whatever that may or may not mean, 
was in the vicinity of 80. Problems for 
the ninth year in chronological age were 
beyond her comprehension. In a recent 
humorous radio broadcast, a young man 
of seventeen years pleaded with his 
teacher to promote him to the third grade. 
Said he, “Teacher, I have been in the 
second grade now for ten years. I want 
to enter the third grade.” The teacher 
replied, “Sam, I cannot take you beyond 
the second grade, for I have never gone 
beyond the second grade myself.” 

Fortunately it is seldom that teachers 
of very low ability are found in the 
service of the schools. But almost every 
administrator has had to deal with cases 
of this description. The achievements of 
this type of teacher are pathetically in- 
adequate, and the hopelessness of the situ- 
ation is accentuated when such a teacher 
is incapable of comprehending her own 
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incompetency. Such is generally the case, 
Such teachers are employed because of the 
confusion existing in the field of mental 
ability analysis. One may possess excellent 
poise, and a high degree of sociability, yet 
be a moron in abstract intelligence. All 
a supervisor can do with a mental in- 
competent is to exercise patience, use 
praise when work can be commended, and 
wish that nature had been more generous. 

F. The Emotional Teacher who drama- 
tizes periodic displays of extreme tempera- 
ment was the original nightmare of school 
administrators. Emotional infantilism is 
in bad taste anywhere, any time, and 
particularly before a group of children. 
For any teacher to stage a “temper tan- 
trum” before her class, no matter what 
the provocation, is but to reflect ignominy 
upon her profession. An incident is re- 
called. A recalcitrant boy was brought to 
the office by his teacher who scolded him 
soundly for losing his temper. The use of 
reason enabled the child to make a nice 
adjustment. But only a few days later this 
same teacher flew into a rage over a case 
of inattention, slapped the subject with a 
book, and kicked him from his seat. Only 
the appearance of the principal was able 
to bring a return to decorum. Lack of 
emotional maturity frequently leads to 
maladjustments calling for administrative 
solution. 

The emotionally madadjusted teacher 
frequently becomes opprobrious toward 
her coworkers, school patrons, and her 
supervisors. She may resort to hatred, 
unkindness, vituperation. A _ case is 
brought to mind in which two teachers 
worked in the same building for about 
four years without speaking. Too many 
teachers lack patience with parents whose 
inquiries may not always be accompanied 
with what the teacher expects in propriety. 
The teacher is a public servant, paid by 
taxation. In all public relations she must 
remain master of her own emotions. Im- 
petuosity is far below reasoned analysis on 
the scale of social adjustment, and it is 
simply inexcusable on the part of any 
teacher. 


Honesty in the Teacher 

G. The Dishonest Teacher is a distinct 
problem type. Frequently she is one who 
has rationalized so much in self-defense 
or justification that she is no _ longer 
capable of accurate representation. Her 
weakness is a purely personal one, and is 
apt to be compensatory in character. Fre- 
quently she gets into difficulty due to an 
immoderate loquacity, and her escape is 
sought by calling her accuser a “liar.” 
She cleverly misrepresents actual occur- 
rences rather than face a situation frankly 
and honestly. It is indeed a most un- 
fortunate situation when an administrator 
feels impelled to question the veracity of 
a teacher. Such cases are quite rare. 

Another expression of dishonesty con- 
cerns the teacher’s attitude toward her 
range of information. When her specific 
information proves inadequate for a given 
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development, instead of frankly admitting 
that she does not know, she evades the 
issue, “scolds” the student for asking such 
an impertinent question, derides him for 
not already knowing anything so utterly 
obvious, or “pulls” the bluff by deftly 
assigning a “committee” to look it up for 
next time. In any event she surely and 
quickly loses the respect of the group. It 
might be suggested that students be some- 
times permitted to use lie detectors. The 
dishonest teacher may be contrasted with 
the teacher heard the other day by the 
writer. When unable to answer a certain 
question, he said, “I do not know, but I 
do know where to find out. I'll look it 
up for next time.” This teacher at once 
commanded my complete admiration, and 
his students have utter confidence in his 
integrity. Intellectual honesty is requisite 
to a teacher’s equipment for effective work. 

H. The Academic Incompetent can 
ofttimes be helped toward success but only 
to the degree that she is aware of her 
scholastic weakness and will use every 
opportunity to broaden her preparation. 
Too frequently her preparation is faulty, 
not through any choice of her own, but 
because of the requirements of superin- 
tendents and school boards. For example, 
many school systems have, in the past, 
recruited their teachers solely from 
teacher-training institutions. And _ un- 
fortunately many teacher-training institu- 
tions have offered schedules of courses 
totally inadequate for the needs of public 
education. The typical teacher-training in- 
stitution of a quarter of a century ago 
gave pronounced emphasis to “methods,” 
and various tricks and devices which were 
presumed to make good teachers. Only 
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incidental was the interest in developing 
broad backgrounds. Instead of teaching 
the significance of subject matter, numer- 
ous courses were offered in a detailed 
study of subject matter itself. Little or 
no attention was given to a study of 
social, economic, and governmental prob- 
lems and processes. Give me a_ teacher 
who knows WHAT to teach in terms of 
social change, and I’ll assume full respon- 
sibility for the use of proper methods. 
Even today many school systems prefer to 
select their teachers from _ institutions 
offering two years of normal-school train- 
ing in preference to college or university 
graduates from state institutions. And 
fortunately many teacher-training institu- 
tions are broadening their curriculums so 
as to assure a more adequate preparation 
in their graduates. 

An extreme case may be cited: The 
writer not long since heard a_ teacher 
relate to her class how society imprisoned 
criminals and exacted the death penalty in 
“revenge” for their crimes. It was dis- 
covered that this teacher had never had a 
course in sociology. She had accumulated 
more than a dozén notebooks of outlines, 
methods, and suggestions from two full 
years and about ten subsequent summers 
in normal school. When her lack of 
cultural education was called to her atten- 
tion, she replied, “Why I’m _ interested 
only in methods. I’m a teacher.”’ A public- 
school teacher needs a broad, diversified 
training. Under competent supervision a 
teacher’s training in methods may be 
treated as purely incidental. Frequently 
the less she knows about methods, the 
more promise there is of making her into 
a really superior teacher. A teacher who 
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knows only methods, but with no back- 
ground on current affairs and the signifi- 
cant movements of the day, imposes on 
her superiors the collegiate function. They 
must teach her to teach. 


The Worst Type: The Disloyal 
Teacher 


I. The Disloyal Teacher’s only satis- 
faction is the scope of her own infamy 
and unworthiness. She destroys confidence 
and violates every essential principle of 
co-operative effort. Certainly professional 
loyalty should head the list of qualifica- 
tions in employing or dismissing teachers. 
Under the caption, “Horse Sense,” Elbert 
Hubbard said, “If you work for a man, 
in Heaven’s name, work for him. If he 
pays wages that supply you bread and 
butter, work for him, speak well of him, 
think well of him, stand by him, and 
stand by the institution he represents. 
I would give an undivided service or none. 
If put to the pinch, an ounce of loyalty 
is worth a pound of cleverness. If you 
must vilify, condemn, and eternally dis- 
parage, why, resign your position, and 
when you are outside, damn to your 
heart’s content. But I pray you, so long 
as you are part of an institution, do not 
condemn it. Not that you will injure the 
institution — not that—but when you 
disparage the concern of which you are 
a part, you disparage yourself.” 

For any teacher to display an attitude 
of disloyalty toward her superiors and co- 
workers is but to vilify her prestige and to 
violate the dignity of her job. All her 
other commendable qualities, no matter 
how excellent, are valueless unless she 
possesses an unquestioned loyalty. 


The Community Teaches School 


Roberta LaBrant Green and George A. Swift’ 


Current accounts of educational beliefs 
and practices generally indicate a con- 
sciousness that merely passing on the old 
to a new generation is no longer the main 
function of education. What was good 
enough for the grandfather is no longer 
considered good enough for the father, to 
say nothing of the son. There is a grow- 
ing awareness that the generation now in 
school must develop clearer thinking, 
better social understanding, and greater 
responsibility than did the generations of 
their fathers and their grandfathers. 

Perhaps the first to realize this were the 
teachers and administrators, but individ- 
ual parents, boards of education, and 
whole communities have been quick to see 
the need. No one yet has the complete 
answer to the question, ‘““What education 
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is best for our children?’’; but some real 
progress has been made and more is sure 
to follow. If a better kind of education 
is to be achieved, one of its requisites is 
that it must relate to the child’s actual 
living. What he learns in school must con- 
nect with what he does outside of school 
—with the people he sees and talks to, 
with the surroundings in which he lives, 
and with the activities in which he 
engages. 

Many schools are attempting to build 
their curriculums and activities first into 
the life of the community, present, past, 
and future; and from that into increas- 
ingly larger units, ending ideally with a 
community of world scope. In a democ- 
racy there is little quarrel with such a 
plan. The difficulty lies not with the 
purpose, but with the limitations of the 
school. A certain amount of teaching to 
develop a sense of relationships the school 


can do, provided the community does not 
interfere; but the school needs the active 
help of adults not officially connected with 
it. There are certain phases of education 
that a school alone can never accomplish. 

Perhaps the commonest kind of such 
assistance is that of making students wel- 
come when they wish to visit local indus- 
tries. In the small town in which the 
writers work there is scarcely an industry, 
a private office, or a public bureau that 
has not been visited by students from 
various grade levels within the past two 
years. Without exception children have 
been made most welcome and have been 
shown every courtesy. On more than one 
occasion when it became known that a 
group was making some particular kind 
of study, an invitation to visit has been 
extended by a firm that had some con- 
tribution to make. 

Recently ten juniors were making a 
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trip to a large city some distance away, 
for purposes connected with the school. 
They were to have two days to spend in 
the city in whatever manner would be 
most desirable. From adults in the town 
came most helpful advice. A harness 
maker sent them the following message; 
“You must go down to the river, see the 
wharf, the levee, and the big bridge. Walk 
over the bridge. It will cost five cents 
toll and will take an hour, but you'll not 
get the ‘feel’ of it until you put foot on 
it.’ Another said, “See the slums and the 
way the poor of a city live. It’s different 
from out here.” A third, Mr. B., suggested 
that the students go through a large 
factory, so they would actually see what 
mass production is. When it was decided 
that this was one thing the students 
would do, by long distance Mr. B. made 
the arrangements with the manager of 
one of the largest factories in the city. 
After visiting every part of the plant, the 
children, as guests of the manager and 
two employees, for three hours visited 
other places of interest in the city they 
had agreed upon, among them the wharf, 
levee, bridge, slums, and housing projects 
suggested by their friends at home. 

Those men participating in planning 
and arranging for the trip, as well as those 
actually taking the students to the places 
of interest, did so because they recognized 
in these experiences real education. With- 
out their help the trip would have missed 
much value. On their return, the children 
were asked to meet with two large local 
groups to discuss their experiences. Thus 
again between the school and the com- 
munity grew understanding. 

The pupils of a first-grade class were 
basing their activities around the home. 
The term living room seemed to be used 
rather peculiarly by some of _ the 
youngsters. Questioning revealed that 
for a surprisingly large number the word 
meant a room where the family ate, 
cooked, slept, dressed, washed, and so 
“lived.” Other concepts of a home were 
correspondingly limited. The school had 
no model house for a laboratory, and the 
teacher did not have access to a home 
where she might take the children for 
first-hand investigation. Then an elderly 
woman, who lived in a_ comfortable, 
modern home, not too elaborate, learned 
of the situation. She invited the teacher 
to bring the entire group to her home to 
learn what they wanted to know. 

A few days later twenty-two first grad- 
ers with their room teacher and art 
teacher presented themselves at her door, 
were invited in, and given the run of the 
cottage, from basement to attic. They 
opened drawers and cupboards to see 
where all sorts of things were kept; they 
examined the furnace, the refrigerator, 
clothes closets, the bathroom, the gas 
range, the hot-water heater, the book 
shelves, the upholstery on the furniture, 
the rugs, the laundry facilities — in fact, 
everything that inquiring six-year-olds 
could find interest in. The hostess and the 
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two teachers spent nearly two hours an- 
swering questions and helping the children 
to understand. 

When they went back to their own 
school, where they were trying to build 
their own “home,” their minds were burst- 
ing with ideas. Again— the lady whose 
house they had examined, while she had 
enjoyed having her little visitors, had 
really invited them because she recognized 
this as a learning experience which the 
school could not give. 

Recently there came to a large paint 
and glass factory in a Midwestern city 
a letter from a sixth-grade lad in New 
England, asking if information concern- 
ing the manufacturing of glass might be 
sent him. The letter was put into the 
hands of one of the firm’s executives. The 
material the boy asked for was hard to 
find, but this man knew of a small book, 
no longer in print, that was simple 
enough for the boy to understand and 
excellent in explanations and illustrations. 
From a busy afternoon in a rush season 
the man took time to locate a copy of the 
book and have it sent to the boy. Then 
he dictated a long letter to the lad to 
supplement the information the book 
gave. 

Two years ago a ninth-grade class, in 
a study of housing, made a survey of the 
housing situation in their own town. At 
the same time they wished to know what 
cities were doing for slum clearance. 
Letters were sent to mayors in forty cities 
of the United States asking for informa- 
tion. Almost without exception officials 
made reply, a few merely by sending 
printed reports, but many by writing at 
length. A number expressed interest in 
what the students were finding in their 
own town and asked for a report about 
the local situation when the study was 
completed. Information has been ex- 
changed, and students continue to receive 
reports of progress in slum clearance from 
a number of cities. When the local survey 
was completed a group of business men 


THE MODERN TEXTBOOK 


The textbook is the most important single 
tool of instruction in American education. 
Its function has developed over a long period 
of years and certain practices regarding its 
use in instruction have acquired traditional 
sanction. The place of the textbook in the 
educational program, however, in common 
with that of other instructional devices and 
in common with educational objectives, the 
curriculum and teaching methods, is now 
undergoing significant change. As the tradi- 
tional educational program is constantly be- 
ing improved, the role of the textbook is 
being modified better to accord with new 
purposes and procedures. 

The basic importance of the textbook as 
an aid to learning justifies careful considera- 
tion of the function it should perform in the 
modern educational program. This considera- 
tion will be helped by a contrast of the tradi- 
tional and modern functions served by the 
textbook. — Dr. Vierling Kersey. 
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asked the children to meet with them to 
discuss their findings and to suggest 
possible causes and plans for improving 
the situation. As in the previous instances 
this learning experience could not have 
been had without help from outside the 
school. 

When an _ eighth-grade mathematics 
class and their teacher of the present year 
became dissatisfied with the kind of ex- 
periences the conventional textbook pro- 
vided, they decided to base further study 
upon mathematical problems and relation- 
ships existing in the community. Headed 
by a boy whose father operates a large 
dairy, one group sought to know problems 
back of the dairyman’s question of how 
much to charge for milk and cream. They 
needed the assistance of the dairyman, 
who helped them understand what things 
were involved in answering the final ques- 
tions. Other groups, who chose various 
types of business and problems of the 
home, found the same kind of help avail- 
able from other sources. 

Most small towns have limited city 
library funds and a_none-too-adequate 
school library. Often the best books of 
the school are locked up during the sum- 
mer months when time for leisure reading 
is most abundant, and not infrequently 
reference books in the city library are re- 
quired to stay on the shelves there, when 
they are really needed for certain groups 
within the school. One town has increased 
the efficiency of both libraries by per- 
mitting city-library reference books in 
quantity to be transferred to the school 
for the time needed, whether it be one 
week or three months, and by turning 
over to the city library during the sum- 
mer months many of the most readable 
books of the school library, thus making 
them available to the entire community. 

Not long ago a senior boy in a second- 
class city high school became the recipient 
of some necessary punishment in con- 
nection with an athletic team. His reaction 
and that of his parents were unfortunate. 
In order to help the boy, the entire board 
of education and the high-school faculty 
met with the father for an evening, not 
to pass upon the wisdom of the action 
that had already been taken, but to work 
out plans with the father for helping the 
boy overcome a regrettable attitude. The 
results more than compensated for the 
expenditure of time and thought of the 
twenty adults involved. 

Any number of similar examples of how 
a community can help in the learning ex- 
periences of children could be enumerated. 
A more vital kind of learning is un- 
questionably needed. The schools can do 
much to provide situations offering rich 
experiences. But a community alert to the 
needs of child development can do a kind 
of teaching that no school alone can ever 
make possible. When, as individuals and 
as groups, the community participates in 
the entire educational program then will 
dawn a new day in education for a real 
democracy. 
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In 1928-29 the writer undertook an 
extensive investigation in an effort to 
determine what physical equipment and 
teaching aids are considered essential to 
effective teaching of the social studies in 
elementary and secondary schools. The 
volume in which the findings of the study 
were published is called The Social Studies 
Laboratory.’ 

The data were secured from teachers 
and schools in school systems which were 
placing special emphasis upon the teach- 
ing of the social studies. In about one 
out of every eight schools in this selected 
list there was a room which was designated 
as a social-studies laboratory or work- 
room. Such rooms, however, were not 
provided for in the original plans of the 
buildings, but were converted into work- 


\Associate Professor of Education, University of Texas 
2Published by Teachers College Bureau of Publications, 
New York, 1929. (Out of Print.) 


A Social-Studies Laboratory Built to Order 


J. W. Baldwin’ 


rooms later when the need became 
apparent. Despite their obvious limita- 
tions, many of them were serving their 
purpose remarkably well, due to the fact 
that their deficiencies were greatly min- 
imized by the ingenuity and skill of 
enthusiastic teachers and supervisors. 
Those who have wrestled with the 
handicaps imposed by the necessity of 
remodeling ordinary classrooms to serve 
as workrooms can appreciate keenly the 
advantage of being permitted to draw the 
original sketches and write the specifica- 
tions for the social-studies laboratory and 
the other space and equipment require- 
ments for the social studies, and having 
all these suggestions embodied in the 
architect’s plans for the building as a 
whole. This opportunity came to the 
writer when provisions were made for the 
construction of the University High 
School at the University of Texas in 1933. 
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We grouped the social-studies class- 
rooms and the laboratory in a compact 
unit adjoining the general library. Such 
an arrangement has many advantages. It 
makes possible the utilization of the work- 
room by all the classes in social studies 
with the minimum waste of time required 
for moving groups from regular class- 
rooms to and from the laboratory. It 
reduces the time required for borrowing 
materials from the laboratory for use in 
the other classrooms. It facilitates co- 
operation on the part of the teachers and 
pupils in the department. The proximity 
to the general library makes possible the 
use of the reference materials and many 
other books in the library almost as easily 
as if they were in the departmental library 
and greatly reduces the number of 
volumes required for the departmental 
library. 

A large storage room used exclusively 


A corner of the busy Social Science Laboratory at the Junior High School, University of Texas. Large tack boards and ample 


map holders are features 


of the equipment for this room. Breeze 


University Studio Photograph. 
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windows are 


set high in the corridor wall.— 
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Floor Plan and Elevations, Social Science Laboratory, Junior High School, University of Texas, Austin, Texas. 


by the social-studies department adjoins 
and opens into the laboratory. It is well 
lighted and provided with many shelves 
and map racks. In addition to the many 
kinds of supplies, and finished projects 
stored for future reference or use, it 
houses many sets of historical and geo- 
graphical maps, and many economics and 
citizenship charts. A small conference 
room equipped with lights, fan, table, and 
chairs serves for pupil activities which 
would disturb or be disturbed by activ- 
ities carried on in the classrooms and the 
laboratory. 

The laboratory itself occupies 50 per 
cent more floor space than that of a reg- 
ular classroom. If it had not been planned 
before the construction of the building, 
much more space would have been re- 
quired. Nearly all the bookshelves, 
cabinets, and cupboards are built in flush 
with the wall. The projection screen is 
built into the wall so that when not in 
use it is covered by sliding portions of the 
blackboard and bulletin boards. The room 
is equipped for all kinds of projection. 
Electric outlets are placed at various 
places in the floor as well as at both ends 
of the room so that projection equipment 
can be plugged in with short extension 
lines which do not interfere with freedom 
of movement in the workroom. The win- 


dows are equipped with opaque shades as 
well as translucent shades. Electric fans 
are provided for use when the opaque 
shades are drawn. It is especially desir- 
able to use the opaque shades when pro- 
jecting post-card views and other mate- 
rials with the reflectoscope. This is a most 
economical type of projection since an 
average of a hundred such views can be 
had for the cost of one lantern slide. 
The ceiling of the workroom is made 
of perforated-cork tiles in order to subdue 
noise as much as possible. The artificial 
lights are arranged so that they can be 
turned on in any section of the room when 
needed. The transoms are opaque. This 
room, in common with the rooms through- 
out the building, is equipped with a 
public-address and announcement system 
over which radio programs are heard. 
Individual and group programs are also 
broadcast over this system by social- 
studies pupils when such an exercise is 
desired. Such numbers can be heard by 
any class throughout the building if the 
teacher cares to “tune in.” In most in- 
stances only social-studies classes listen 
to the productions from that department. 
One unique feature of the laboratory 
is the large amount of _ bulletin-board 
space provided for exhibit and display of 
project materials as they are completed. 


All the wall area which is available for 
this purpose is utilized; and more is 
needed. Bulletin boards occupy more than 
twice as much space as do the black- 
boards. In addition to the strips of 
bulletin board above the blackboards, a 
part of one side wall and almost all of 
one end wall are occupied by bulletin 
board, extending from about two feet 
above the floor to a height of about six 
and one-half feet. A sink with running 
water is provided for washing paste pots, 
brushes, and other materials as well as 
the pupils’ hands. 

Built into one side of the laboratory 
are cabinets with a variety of compart- 
ments, pigeonholes, shelves, and drawers. 
One large cabinet with two compartments 
is used by the teacher only. Some of the 
built-in shelves are for magazines, news- 
papers, folding maps, and some types of 
unfinished projects. Others are for the 
departmental library. All of the shelves 
are adjustable and are open. Alongside 
these shelves there are built-in cabinets 
with drawers sufficient to hold several 
thousand slides and index cards. Another 
cabinet is provided for projection appara- 
tus. Beneath these shelves and cabinets 
there are a half-dozen cupboards with 
doors for storage of museum articles and 
heavy materials when not in use or on 
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display. In addition to all these built-in 
cabinets and shelves, there is at present 
one steel filing cabinet and others are to 
be added for use in filing projects and 
other materials for future reference and 
use. 
The laboratory is equipped with tables 
and chairs instead of the conventional 
desks. The tables are made of heavy mate- 
rials so that they will not easily move 
about when pupils are working at them. 
The chairs are tipped with gliders set in 
rubber cushions so that they can be 
moved to or from the tables easily and 
with practically no noise. An entire class 
can get up from these tables and leave 
the room without making as much noise 
as is often made by one pupil in the same 
operation in some types of classrooms. 
Each table is large enough to accom- 
modate four pupils at one time. In addi- 
tion to these small tables at which groups 
work regularly there is a large worktable, 
four feet wide and ten feet long, for use 
in working on large relief maps, modeling, 
and construction work, etc. 

Among other items of equipment in this 
room are: the teacher’s desk and chair, 
the large globe, the book carriage provided 
with rubber-tired wheels, the projection 
stand equipped with noiseless casters, map 
rails, roller-map cases, waste baskets, 
pencil sharpener, etc. A museum case has 
been provided for but has not been in- 
stalled as yet. 

The most interesting feature of this 
workroom is the pupil activity which goes 
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Built-in cabinet and bookcases provide space for the ever changing current-events 
material used in the laboratory. — University Studio Photograph. 


on here. The limits of this article do not 
permit a description of these activities. 
Is there another social-studies labo- 
ratory anywhere built “from the ground 
up” as this one has been? The accompany- 
ing pictures of two interesting corners in 
this laboratory give some idea of the con- 


struction of the room; its equipment and 
tools. The tables are crowded closer to- 
gether than they actually are during 
laboratory activities. This was done in 
order to get more children into the 
pictures. The laboratory is not crowded, 
but quite open and comfortable. 


Is the Workbook Really Worth While ?. 


One of the bewildering tasks confront- 
ing the school executive is the solution to 
the workbook problem. On every side he 
is beset by biased opinion. Many of his 
teachers insist upon the workbook as a 
labor-saving teaching device; on the other 
hand parents object to the added cost. 
When the perplexed administrator turns 
to the publishers and authors of work- 
books, he is told that these wonderful 
devices will help the student to master 
more economically the subject matter for 
which the workbooks are written, Book 
salesmen claim that here is the panacea 
for educational ills. However, in educa- 
tional literature there is meager data 
either to discredit or sustain the glowing 
descriptions the administrator has heard. 
Many articles express opinions on the 
value or the worthlessness of the work- 
book, but relatively few give sufficiently 
convincing facts and statistics from which 
the puzzled reader can form an opinion 
that stands the test of experience. 


_*Dr. Scott made the study here reported as part of a 
held study in connection with a doctoral dissertation 
accepted at Colorado State Teachers’ College. 





Ira O. Scott, Ph.D.’ 


A Carefully Controlled Experiment 


In an effort to collect evidence which 
might help solve the workbook problem, 
the junior and senior high schools of the 
Garden City, Kansas, school system were 
chosen for an experiment. Workbooks 
were already being used in a number of 
the classes,.and the administrative organ- 
ization provides classes large enough for 
division into three groups each. Twelve 
such classes were chosen, and for purposes 
of the experiment it was arranged to have 
one section in each subject, designated 
as the A group, to use the textbook only; 
to have a. second section, designated as 
the B group, to use both textbook and the 
workbook; and a third group, designated 
as C group, to use only the workbook. 
The classes were divided to make the 
groups equivalent as nearly as is possible 
in a public-school system, on the basis 
of mental age. In other words about the 
s; ne number of students of approximately 
the same average mental ages were placed 
in each of the three groups studying the 
same subject. 





The three sections in each subject were 
taught by the same teacher with the same 
set of objectives in mind for the three 
sections. Each teacher was asked to out- 
line these objectives at the beginning of 
the year and to keep them before him 
throughout the year. This was done to 
insure, as nearly as possible, that each 
teacher would have a definite goal in 
mind, the same goal for each of the three 
divisions, though these aims were to be 
attained by three different routes. Each 
class was given a preliminary teacher- 
made test at the beginning of the term. 
The teacher-made test was used in order 
to obtain, as nearly as possible, a test 
valid for the objectives set up by the 
teachers. At the close of the term the same 
test was administered. These test scores 
were tabulated, showing the mean gains 
for each class. The classes chosen for the 
experiment were ninth-grade algebra, 
ninth-grade biology, eighth-grade civics, 
seventh-grade English, eighth-grade Eng- 
lish, ninth-grade English, tenth-grade 
English, eleventh-grade English, seventh- 
grade geography, tenth-grade geometry, 
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twelfth-grade United States history, and 
seventh-grade mathematics. 

When the scores for both tests had been 
recorded and the gains computed, the 
mean gain for each group was calculated. 
The standard deviation of each distribu- 
tion of gains was computed. The standard 
error of the standard deviation was then 
calculated, and the correlation between 
the mental age and the gains made on the 
teacher-made test was determined. The 
formulas for determining these measures 
were those explained in Garrett.’ 


The Confusing Results 


With these preliminary figures obtained, 
it was possible to calculate comparative 
measures, the interpretation of which 
provided an understanding of the results 
of the experiment. 

Five classes—ninth-grade algebra, 
eleventh-grade English, ninth-grade 
biology, twelfth-grade American history, 
and tenth-grade geometry — showed gains 
for the group using the workbook alone 
greater than those made by the other two 
groups. 

Four  classes—ninth-grade English, 
tenth-grade English, seventh-grade geog- 
raphy, and eighth-grade civics — showed 
greatest pains in favor of using the text- 
book -aTone. 

Three classes —seventh-grade mathe- 
matics, eighth-grade English, and seventh- 
grade English — showed greatest gains for 
the groups using the textbook and the 
workbook together. 

These immediate results of the study 
certainly do not help solve the vexing 
workbook problem. Further consideration 
is necessary. 

Of the four groups showing gains in 
favor of the use of the textbook alone two 
were English classes, one geography, and 
one civics. 

In the five groups showing gains in 
favor of the workbook two were mathe- 
matics, and one each, English, history, 
and science. One mathematics and two 
English classes comprised the group of 
three which showed greatest gains using 
the textbook and workbook together. 

Considering the small difference in the 
number of classes showing an advantage 
for each method, it is plain that these 
figures do not constitute an invincible 
argument in favor of the workbook, which 
was most advantageous for five classes, 
compared with four classes for the text- 
book alone and three for the workbook 
and textbook used together. Nor does the 
distribution of subjects in each of the 
groups offer any solution as to which sub- 
jects profit or suffer from the use of 
workbooks. 


A Summary of All Studies 


Since in itself no one study is likely to 
be sufficiently comprehensive to determine 
conclusively the truth concerning the 
actual value of workbooks, it seemed 
profitable to examine the results avail- 


“Garrett, Henry E., Statistics in 
Education (Longmans, New York, 1926) 
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able, including the Garden City study, in 
the hope of thus supplementing our study 
in such a way as to discount the effect 
of too few cases and too limited a number 
of school subjects. With this object in 
view the results of the sixteen studies 
available were compiled, showing the out- 
comes with fifty-seven groups. Of the 
fifty-seven groups studied, thirty-seven 
showed differences in favor of the use of 
the workbook, but only eleven of these 
are reported as statistically significant. 
Three groups showed no differences, six 
of them statistically significant, in favor 


of the use of the textbook alone. For 
eight of the groups there was an 
“apparent” difference in favor of the 
workbook. 

Considering the _ eleven _ statistically 
significant differences in favor of the 


workbook as compared with six in favor 
of the textbook, it would seem that a 
significant difference favoring either the 
workbook or the traditional method has 
not often been found to indicate con- 
clusively the superiority of either méthod. 

Of the thirty-seven groups showing a 
difference in favor of the workbook, 
eighteen were mathematics classes, two 
were American history and civics, four 
were English, four home economics, and 
nine science. The eleven groups showing 
a significant gain were distributed as 
follows: science, four; mathematics, three; 
English, three; and history, one. 

One mathematics, two English, one 
geography, one civics, and four science 
classes, showed gains in favor of the text- 
book. Of these, six gains were significant, 
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two classes each of English and science, 
and one each of geography and civics. 

Two science and two geography classes 
showed no difference between the control 
and the experimental groups. 

Seven mathematics classes and one 
English class showed apparent gains in 
favor of the workbook. 

As in the consideration of the Garden 
City study alone, attention to the con- 
sideration of all available studies shows 
that the disparity of subjects showing 
differences in favor of either method is so 
wide as to indicate no consistent results, 
These studies have not shown for which 
of the subjects, if any, the workbook 
method is preferable. 

The lack of conclusive results in this 
experiment or in any investigations made 
previously to determine the value of the 
workbook indicates that, if this teaching 
device is to be correctly evaluated, more 
research on the problem is essential. 

It should be determined by carefully 
planned and_ controlled experiment 
whether a properly constructed workbook, 
built for a specific purpose and placed in 
the hands of a teacher educated to use 
such a workbook, would produce class 
achievement greater than that of the 
traditional method; what criteria may 
best be used to measure the real worth 
of a workbook; whether a workbook con- 
structed for a specific purpose can actu- 
ally achieve that purpose; whether the 
workbook is really an adequate substitute 
for oral teaching; and whether the work- 
book is really a better teaching device 
_than the ordinary textbook. . 
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The Administration of a Diagnostic and 


Remedial-Reading Program on the Elementary-School Level 


In a remedial-reading program, one of 
the most important and vital factors is 
efficient administration. Without effective 
administration a diagnostic and remedial 
program fails to achieve its objectives; 
with effective administration, the program 
is given excellent opportunities to help 
retarded and handicapped children either 
to learn to read or to improve their read- 
ing abilities, habits, and skills. Accord- 
ingly this paper is presented with the pur- 
pose of helping administrators — prin- 
cipals and superintendents — to a clearer 
understanding of a few of the admin- 
istrative procedures which were found 
helpful in installing and conducting a 
diagnostic and remedial program at the 
Walsh Elementary School, Chicago. 

The Walsh Elementary School is located 
just one-half block west of Halsted Street 
in what one might call a foreign neighbor- 
hood. Many of the children are delicate; 
some are not well-nourished nor well- 
clothed; many have language difficulties 
because a language other than English is 
spoken in the homes; but they are fine 
children, well-behaved, orderly, and grate- 
ful for anything which is done for them. 
Few schools in the country have as fine 
a spirit as the Walsh. This spirit is due 
partly to the native orderliness of the chil- 
dren and also in no small part to the effi- 
cient administration of the principal, Earl 
L. Koehler, and the kindly co-operative 
instruction of the teachers of the school. 


Organization 


The total membership of the Walsh 
School in the autumn of 1936 was 718, 
of which 376 were enrolled in grades four 
to eight inclusive, the grades to which 
diagnostic and remedial procedures were 
directed in this program. The school is 
administered by the principal and an 
assistant principal, who teaches the Eight- 
A Grade. Eight other teachers, one of 
them an adjustment teacher, make up the 
teaching staff. The writer directed the 
remedial-reading program with the assis- 
tance and co-operation of the principal 
and the staff. Four cadets were assigned 
by the superintendent of schools to assist 
in preparing materials, cataloging books, 
etc. A co-ordinator, Mrs. Julia MacNamee, 
gave good counsel and advice. The child- 
study department assisted ably with the 
mental, reading, and telebinocular testing. 
A special worker gave the Snellen tests. 


Diagnostic Program 
Because of the large number of children 
and the smallness of the staff, the diag- 
nosis began with the whole group, grad- 
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ually narrowed down to smaller groups, 
and then to individuals. Diagnosis was a 
continuous procedure, for it was realized 
that children’s defects, abilities, and inter- 
ests change even from day to day. Diag- 
nosis in brief followed three main avenues 
of approach: through interests, through 
abilities, and through deficiencies. 

The Gates four-type silent-reading tests 
(which test abilities to appreciate general 
significance, to predict outcomes, to under- 
stand precise directions, and to note 
details) and the New Stanford reading 
examination were given by the principal 
and the child-study department to find the 
silent-reading abilities and deficiencies. 
The Gray oral-reading paragraphs were 
given by the teachers to diagnose oral 
difficulties in reading. The general intel- 
ligence of the children was determined by 
the Kuhlman-Anderson test administered 
by the child-study department. 

The interests, likes, and dislikes of the 
children were checked by the Witty-pupil 
report on interests and activities. Each 
child was questioned and _ interviewed, 
both in the group and individually by the 
teachers, and many dominant points of 
interest were uncovered. 

The classroom teacher was instructed 
to be vigilant and alert at all times to 
note defects when they occurred, and to 
note changes in interests, defects, and 
abilities. Co-operation by all members of 
the staff relative to testing and diagnosis 
was an important factor in the success of 
the testing program. 

Table I shows the reading situation at 
the Walsh school. Note that approxi- 
mately one third of the children were 
retarded and nearly one fourth of them 
were retarded a year or more in reading. 

In addition to the ordinary examina- 
tions by the school physician, tests of 
vision were made by means of the tele- 
binocular and the Snellen charts; tests of 
hearing and tests of handedness were also 
given. In cases of defective eyesight, 
glasses were provided. 





TABLE I. Reading retardation in grades 
4B to 8A inclusive. 


Reading Number 
Retardation in Years of Cases Percentage 
2-4 years or more......... 36 9.6 
Bo} eerrrrrrerss 22 5.9 
BEE FORTS oc ccsccsisces 30 8.0 
0.5-0.9 years ..... eked dé 28 74 
©.1-O.4 YORTS 2... .cccscees 9 2.4 
iy. =... Sree 125 33.3 


Total membership grades 4 to 8 inclusive 376. 


Individual Cumulative Record 
Folders 
The results of testing, and other data 
as they were obtained, were collected into 
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a file for each child so that they could 
be used constantly by the teacher. The 
folder for each child contained: 


1. Gates four-type reading tests and results. 

2. Gray’s oral-reading paragraphs. 

3. Stanford achievement tests and results. 

4. Kuhlman-Anderson intelligence test and 
results. 

5. Test-record card. 

6. Witty-pupil report on 
activities. 

7. Personality-traits record. 

8. Remedial-assignment record. 

9. Work-achievement record. 

10. Physical-examination records, if any. 

11. Miscellaneous records. 


These records were used in considera- 
tion of the defects and abilities of each 
child. By means of them and the teacher’s 
observations and judgments, remedial 
assignments were made. 


interests and 


Classification and Assignment 


The 125 remedial cases were grouped 
first into two divisions; those who were 
more seriously retarded, and those who 
were less seriously retarded. The seriously 
retarded children, approximately fifty, 
were taught by the _ remedial-reading 
teacher, Mrs. Snider, in a special room, 
at a special period each day. Those less 
seriously retarded, approximately 75, were 
cared for by the teachers in the regular 
classrooms. 

The remedial-reading teacher instructed 
all pupils in grades six, seven, and eight 
retarded two years or more, pupils in 
grade five retarded 1.5 years or more, 
and pupils in grade four retarded 1.0 year 
or more. Classroom teachers instructed 
the others. 

The remedial-reading teacher handled 
five groups of about ten pupils each daily, 
in forty-minute periods. The children were 
chosen for each group principally because 
of three factors: reading level, school 
grade, and interests. The following is a 
summary of grade level and reading level 
of each of the five groups: 


Group School Grade Reading Grade 
A 8 5 -6.6 
B 7 3.7-4.2 
: 7&8 5.0-6.7 
D 5,6,7,&8 3.44.7 
E 4,5,&6 3.0-3.4 


Some critics may say that it is wrong 
to place children from several grades to- 
gether for such instruction and that the 
children will consider such a procedure a 
disgrace. No evidence of this was found; 
children felt it a golden opportunity to be 
assigned to any of the remedial classes. 
The progress made by many of the badly 
retarded children of low 1.Q.’s was amaz- 
ing; part of it no doubt was due to the 
well-ordered classification. However what 
may succeed in one situation may fail in 
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another. Accordingly this method of 
classification is indicated merely as a 
matter of record. 

The remaining remedial cases were 
handled in their respective rooms, in 
groups of approximately ten each. Each 
remedial group received practically the 
undivided attention of the regular teacher 
for a period ranging from 30 to 40 min- 
utes daily. The other children in the room 
were required to work problems, read 
poetry and literature, study projects, or 
complete some unfinished work. 


Procedure 


Since specific methods cannot be dis- 
cussed in this paper general statements of 
procedure may be of value to admin- 
istrators. The procedures were based prin- 
cipally upon the theory that every child 
must learn to be independent and must 
learn to go it alone. Each child was 
assigned work on the basis of his inter- 
ests, abilities, and deficiencies. Each child 
was interested in reading at his ability 
level; in learning how to read better; and 
in overcoming his defects. Each child was 
taught to succeed. His reading was 
directed at first at a difficulty level such 
that he could read with comprehension 
and understanding. He was taught defi- 
nitely to read for pleasure or to get in- 
formation; he was taught to note details 
or to comprehend the general significance 
of a paragraph as his needs demanded. 
If he were weak in an ability or a skill, 
he was instructed how to succeed in that 
particular ability or skill. 

In order to save time, when their needs 
demanded the same instruction, the chil- 
dren were instructed in small groups; 
group discussion of what was read was 
often an important factor in understand- 
ing and more often the best source of 
interesting some in a new and un- 
known field. Interest not only devel- 
oped for the individual but it spread 
from individual to individual. Spon- 
taneous discussions at recess time among 
members of different groups gave evi- 
dence of the interest. Not only new 
interests developed but increasingly was 
there evidence attested to by director, 
teachers, and principal of interest in better 
and better things. It was the philosophy 
of the director that the interests, as they 
were, should be utilized at the beginning 
but also should be guided to finer and 
better values. This was to a great degree 
accomplished. 

Materials 

Among the materials used for work- 
type reading and mechanics were the 
Gates-Peardon practice exercises in read- 
ing, the McCall-Crabbs  standard-test 
lessons in reading, and Bruckner and 
Lewis Diagnostic tests and remedial exer- 
cises in reading. Among the materials for 
recreational reading were the Children’s 
bookshelf, the Petersham library of soctal- 
study books, the Happy-hour series, and 
the Alice and Jerry books. Materials used 
for work or recreational reading were: 
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My weekly reader and the Unit-study 
books. Other books used to advantage 
were the Modern-world series, Building 
America, current events, picture scripts, 
and Real life stories. Several series read- 
ers in sets of ten were provided. A library 
was organized in the demonstration room; 
books were brought in from the public 
library; and others were made available 
for free periods and for home reading. 
Some of the materials were cut up and 
placed in booklets so that small amounts 
would circulate more easily around the 
classes. In addition to the materials 
supplied for common deficiencies, defects, 
and abilities, materials, were provided 
for individual needs and interests. 


Schedule and Program 


Each week, on Tuesday, a meeting was 
held for the members of the staff. The 
director talked about any problem or 
material which he thought valuable and 
timely. Clinical questions were raised; 
remedial methods were discussed. At first 
the meetings were long because of the 
many things which challenged attention. 
The average meeting throughout the pro- 
gram lasted perhaps fifty minutes. 

A weekly meeting was held also for 
visitors, teachers, and principals from the 
Chicago school system and for others. On 
one occasion 150 principals met to observe 
the teaching and to listen to the lecture 
and discussion. The number of visitors 
ranged on other Tuesdays from perhaps 
25 to 100. In the meetings for the visitors, 
the director usually gave a talk, which 
was followed by a discussion of questions 
and problems of the visitors. 

Great interest was shown by the visitors 
in methods and materials. A demonstra- 
tion room, equipped with the latest mate- 
rials, was visited often and long. Here the 
teachers read new books and materials 
which had been placed upon display. 
Typical Tuesday programs permitted the 
visitors to observe several kinds of 
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remedial teaching by visiting from nine to 
twelve, either in the remedial-reading 
room, or in the regular classrooms. In the 
afternoon, they could attend the meeting. 


Results 


The most obvious results were the in- 
creased abilities and interests of the chil- 
dren. In three and one-half months, the 
average gain in reading ability according 
to a second testing, with the third form 
of the Gates four-type test, was 6.6 
months. The children seemed to enjoy 
reading partly because they had come to 
find a method which gave them power and 
independence. They read because they 
wanted to read; they read for informa- 
tion and for fun. Their attitudes had 
changed. They begged to be permitted to 
remain in the remedial-reading classes; 
they asked for poetry; the children of one 
group requested the director to read poems 
to them. As one child put it, “I was poor 
in history and geography. Now I am 
better in these subjects. I know some 
meanings of words. I read books and 
newspapers. I read interesting stories. I 
hope the remedial reading will go on next 
year. I thank the teacher who teaches 
me.” Another said, “Before I was in 
remedial reading I could not pronounce 
or understand words very well. Since I 
have been in the remedial reading, I can 
pronounce and understand much better. 
I am reading books at home better and 
faster.” 

Teachers and principals have been ex- 
tremely complimentary. By their state- 
ments and their actions they have indi- 
cated that they have received much help; 
they have instituted excellent programs of 
diagnostic and remedial work in their own 
schools. 

Thus it is hardly too much to say that 
in this program which in a sense was an 
experiment, all have benefited because of 
an efficient, orderly, courteous, well- 
planned, and effective administration. 
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The American State University’ 


The American state university is re- 
garded as the natural and _ inevitable 
culmination of the American public-school 
system. It is an inevitable educational 
implication of our democracy. It is 
“viewed with pride’”.wherever the oppor- 
tunity is offered, and any attack on it is 
“viewed with alarm.” It is particularly 
encouraging in the American mood today 
that this most cherished of our institu- 
tions can be looked at objectively in the 
light of its history and its philosophy 
from within. It indicates the presence of 
critical capacity, it indicates freedom to 
challenge practices, it indicates courage 
to do so. 

It would be a great thing for American 
education, as some of our state constitu- 
tions suggest for American political insti- 
tutions, if there were a frequent recur- 
rence to fundamental principles. It would 
be well for our secondary and elementary 
schools if the same kind of challenge were 
“thrown down” to them as is given in 
Norman Foerster’s The American State 
University. Norman Foerster is one of 
the distinguished American humanists, 
director of the School of Letters of the 
University of Iowa, an important scholar 
in the field of American literature, and an 
author of distinction. 

He throws down the gauntlet in the 
opening sentence of his book: “The Amer- 
ican state university has progressively 
tended to subvert the higher interests of 
American democracy.” So the introduction 
begins. Here is how it ends: “The state 
university of today threatens the health 
and security of American Democracy.” 
The efforts at reform have aimed at the 
mechanism of education, not at its end 
and purpose. By making the machine 
more perfect, it has strengthened its dis- 
integrating effects. 

I think we can render a service to all 
of American education if the challenge 
of the viewpoint of this book is widely 
known and answered either in the forum 
of public discussion or in the more vital 
place, the classrooms of our institutions. 
The purpose of this article is to present 
the challenging viewpoints of this book as 
sympathetically as possible in the hope 
that American education will thereby be 
helped. It is hoped, too, a fuller under- 
standing of the viewpoints will be sought 
by reading the fuller discussion in the 
book itself. May this article be a vestibule 
to the book itself. 

The basis of the state university is two- 
fold, the political and the spiritual. The 
basis is not in the Jeffersonian brand of 
The American State University, by Norman Foerster 
Cloth, 287 pp. $2.50. The University of North Carolina 
Press, Chapel Hill, N. C. 1937. 
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democracy, but in the Jacksonian. ‘“Re- 
sponding,’ says Mr. Foerster, “to the 
equalitarian spirit of Jackson and the 
frontier, rather than the selective spirit of 
Jefferson and the framers of the Constitu- 
tion, they (the state universities) were 
inclined to offer so far as they could afford 
it, all sorts of practical education to all 
sorts of people.” Jefferson’s own plan of 
education was to hope “that twenty 
geniuses will be raked from the rubbish.” 

Joined with the equalitarian principle 
of Jacksonian democracy was an emo- 
tional humanitarianism. This _ spiritual 
basis of the state university is made up 
of the sentimentalism of Rousseau and of 
scientific utilitarianism. And in the midst 
of sentences that are often heavy in 
thought as well as in style, there are brief 


revealing summarizing sentences which 
tell the story of this false basis: 
“Its reform never meant reform of 


oneself.” 

“In the older Christianity, the abundant 
life was to be achieved by self-renuncia- 
tion and charity; in the new materialism, 
it was secured by self-assertion and the 
‘devil take the hindmost.’ ” 

The first result of this hybrid of Jack- 
sonian democracy and the humanitarian 
impulse was mass instruction, in which 
“raw teachers faced the task of refining 
raw students.”’ The fundamental purpose 
was to train “the natural man in his task 
of conquering physical nature and an in- 
dustrial order.” The students subscribed 
to the religion of “getting on,’”’ which they 
rationalized in their sentimental moments 
into the humanitarian religion of getting 
on in the world: progress. The vocational 
motive was dominant and the college 
diploma had a definite commercial value. 
Studies were not the student activities — 
they were the student passivities, meekly 
listened to. The students entered zestfully 
into student “activities” and graduated, in 
Mr. Foerster’s language, “quickly merging 
into the mass of American life, undistin- 
guished by superiority either ethical or 
cultural.” 

Along with mass education went the 
educational aims of training for “service 
and power’—a phrase of President 
Eliot’s —a phrase which J. J. Adams calls 
one of the most baneful phrases ever let 
loose by an educator on an uneducated 
people. “There was a sentimental un- 
reality,’ says Mr. Foerster, “about the 
service in marked contrast to the solid 
substance of the power. And the power 
itself was of a low order, the power of 
machines rather than intelligences. As will 
be made clearer farther on, the old educa- 
tion had aimed at the liberation of 
powers of mind and personality, whereas 
the new education aimed primarily and 
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directly at efficiency in doing some partic- 
ular thing, whether that thing was skill 
in handling gas engines or in adding to 
the sum of our knowledge of Greek verbs.” 

Science is, of course, the great instru- 
ment to this end, but too often all we get 
in the state university is “scientism” — 
a perversion of science—which is 
described as a “more or less exclusive 
devotion to the methods, mental attitudes, 
and doctrines appropriate to science, ordi- 
narily culminating in some form of 
naturalistic speculation.” Religion itself 
comes under the influence of “scientism” 
and what was once “esteemed as a cure 
for the soul’s sickness” comes to be “re- 
garded as a sign of the soul’s sickness.” 
Education and psychology as well as 
scientism also receive a blistering analysis. 

Such was the picture, as Mr. Foerster 
paints it, of the American state univer- 
sity before 1930. After 1930 the state 
university found itself in a new social and 
intellectual milieu. It had failed three 
great crises: the crises of a great war, 
a great prosperity, and a great depression. 
The result was bewilderment and 
paralysis. The basic conceptions and 
attributes on which the state university 
rested became suspect; democracy, science 
and, particularly, economic science, prog- 
ress. Even the man-in-the-street wanted to 
know “what price science?” “The effi- 
ciency, safety, comforts, conveniences 
which were promised— where were 
they?” The situation was one of doubts 
and drifts and questions. The public, or 
at least college graduates, looked to the 


university first bewildered and then 
resentful. Where is the _ university’s 
leadership? And the surprising answer 


was made: “They had faithfully carried 
out their obvious function of giving the 
public, not what it needs, but what it 
wants. A state university, it was said, is 
in its very nature not a guide but a 
servant.” 

“What,” the graduate asked, “is the 
use of this ‘practical’ education we have 
received?” It is today impractical. The 
graduate felt more consciously his real 
needs. “We want,” so Mr. Foerster phrases 
it, “to learn to do something, but can- 
not we also be something —is there no 
training for personality, for ideals, for 
values? We are serious; we are willing to 
work; we realize that we aren’t in the 
easygoing college of the coonskin period. 
Can’t we find something really worth 
while?” 

The efforts to improve the teaching 
ultimately were lost in improving the 
machine. The issue of purposes, goals, 
ends, was not faced, and consequently, it 
is observed, “It may well turn out that 
the professor who succeeds in making his 
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students work hard for themselves is at 
the same time misleading, misinspiring, 
misguiding them.” “Inability to learn is a 
far more prevalent phenomenon in the 
American college than is inability to 
teach.” 

The American state university has to 
face the issue of higher standards and a 
redefinition of function, or “lower stand- 
ards and aimless miscellaneity.” “The 
time has come, it would seem, not for 
further uncritical attempts to enlarge the 
pattern, but rather for a stream of fresh 
thought that might help us wisely to alter 
the pattern. The time has come when 
social prudence dictates, not the fixation 
of our inherited idea of a state university, 
but a free and creative reconsideration, 
conducted in view of the permanent 
nature of man as well as the special con- 
cerns of the time, of what should be the 
role of higher education in a constitu- 
tional democracy.” 

The author then faces two fundamental 
principles of the American state univer- 
sity, academic freedom and universal edu- 
cation on the college and university level. 
At the very time that our democracy 
needs reillumination and _ revitalization, 
academic freedom is challenged. Freedom 
of speech is always won hard but easily 
lost. There is a brief paragraph that needs 
to be thrown into the contemporary dis- 
cussion: 

“The educational indoctrination proper 
in the light of our Constitution is nothing 
other than indoctrination in the principles 
of democratic government — indoctrina- 
tion, above all, in freedom of thought 
and speech.”’ 

The evils of academic freedom are 
greater than the evils of the suppression 
of academic freedom. Academic freedom 
is often abused by individual professors. 
We fail to emphasize, when we talk about 
the right of academic freedom, the cor- 
relative responsibility. We do not distin- 
guish between free speech and _ foolish 
speech. Too often academic freedom is 
used for exhibitionism. The real limita- 
tions on academic freedom are good 
manners and good taste. 

The problem of “public education for 
all” cannot be solved on the student’s 
observation: “The dumbest of us soaks 
up something at college.” This fact must 
be recognized: “If higher education is to 
deserve the name, it cannot be brought 
within the reach of the ineducable and the 
passively educable.” The university must 
cease to use its energies as it is now 
doing: ‘““The average and the sub-average 
are taught, coddled, nursed, cajoled, 
scolded, satirized, given daily lessons, 
‘help up’ by quizzes and tests, interviewed 
by teachers and deans, benefited by 
special remedial assistance, and are per- 
mitted largely to determine teaching 
methods, standards, and curricula.” 

From that point of view, it must turn 
to the other that the acid test of the uni- 
versity is its solicitude for able students. 
The ablest must no longer be the “for- 
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gotten man” of the university, and special 
steps must be taken from the exceptionally 
capable. 

The effort of the state university to 
make education higher and more acces- 
sible has resulted in making it more acces- 
sible but not higher. The interest of the 
state university should be a_ natural 
aristocracy of intelligence and character, 
and not an aristocracy of birth and 
wealth. The final test of democracy is to 
produce and encourage superior individ- 
uals. 

“We shall then remember what a uni- 
versity must always be: neither, as some 
think, a school of all things fit to be 
studied, nor still less, as many think, a 
school where all things may be studied, 
but rather, as is indicated by the term 
studium generale (the original wuniver- 
sitas), a school for all fit persons. With 
fit persons the university must still, as in 
the Middle Ages, be primarily concerned, 
only it must see to it, as the Middle 
Ages failed to do, that all fit persons are 
enabled to receive training. 

“*Republican institutions are, in the 
last analysis, the application to human 
affairs of those broad humane ideals that 
a liberal education preserves, enriches, 
and expands.’ ”’ 


In the last two chapters of the book, 
the transforming effects of the author's 
central conception of humanism is 
indicated. 

To teach us how to think has always 
been the end of the university, but to 
say that the university of today teaches 
its students how to think is sheer cant. 
Where it does succeed, it teaches its stu- 
dents to think scientifically, that is, in its 
vocabulary, to teach  naturalistically. 
What it should do is to teach the student 
to think humanistically. 

By humanistic thinking is meant the 
domination of facts by principle and it is 
characterized by _ reflecting, _ relating, 
weighing, and judging. Its aim is the 
critical mind, wisdom, and taste. In short, 
the object of the humanistic university is 
intellectual excellence, or rather, ‘‘man- 
thinking.” It rejects the equivalence of 
studies. The selection of studies is the 
heart of the liberal-arts college. It is 
opposed to the centrifugal forces that 
separate faculties and that separate stu- 
dents. A curriculum for each student is 
a total abdication of the institutional 
responsibility —that is, when the cur- 
riculum becomes “pupil purposed, pupil 
planned, pupil executed, and _ pupil 

(Concluded on page 8&3) 
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“Shall Cause the Child to Attend School’ 


Patrick Joseph Smith’ 


Compulsory attendance at school has 
been given consideration for a great many 
centuries. Where the germ for this idea 
originated, history does not say. But we 
do know that it was never lost, for the 
colony charter of Massachusetts Bay gave 
attention to education. In the Colony 
Laws (Chapter 22, Section 1) it ordered 
the selectmen to keep a vigilant eye over 
their neighbors to see, “First, that none 
of them shall suffer so much barbarism 
in any of their families as not to endeavor 
to teach, by themselves or others, their 
children and apprentices, so much learn- 
ing as may enable them perfectly to read 
the English tongue and have knowledge 
of the capital laws.” 

For two hundred years after this be- 
ginning made by the Pilgrims, nothing 
was done. Industrial expansion and free 
schools awakened some to the need for 
education. Nevertheless, it was not until 
Horace Mann gave special attention, in 
his reports, to the evils of noneducation 
and truancy, that public opinion was 
aroused. In 1850 Massachusetts passed a 
truancy law and two years later a com- 
pulsory school-attendance act, which was 
the mother law of compulsory-attendance 
legislation. The other states followed this 
example. The last two to do so were 
Georgia (1916) and Mississippi (1918). 
England followed the precedent set by 
Massachusetts and five other states, and 
in 1870 adopted a compulsory-education 
statute. 

As is usually the case, especially with 
laws affecting a large group, the courts 
were called upon to interpret the mean- 
ing and to determine whether or not the 
laws were constitutional. One of the best 
expositions of the fundaments upon which 
the law of compulsory attendance is 
based, and the social philosophy behind 
a decision holding such a law constitu- 
tional, is in the case of State vs. Bailey, 
157 Indiana 324, in which the court said: 
“The natural rights of a parent to the 
custody and control of his infant child 
may be regulated by municipal laws.” 
Said the court: 

One of the most important natural duties of 
the parent is his obligation to educate his child, 
and this duty he owes not to the child only, but 
to the commonwealth. If he neglects to perform 
it, or willfully refuses to do so, he may be 
coerced by law to execute such civil obligation. 
The welfare of the child, and the best inter- 
ests of society require that the state shall 
exert its sovereing authority to secure to the 
child the opportunity to secure an education. 
Statutes making it compulsory upon the parent, 
guardian, or other person having the custody 
and control of children to send them to public 
or private schools for longer or shorter periods, 
during certain years of the life of such children, 
having not only been upheld as strictly within 
the constitutional power of the legislature, but 
have generally been regarded as necessary to 
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carry out the express purposes of the Constitu- 
tion itself. ... 

-The matter of education is deemed a legitimate 
function of the state, and with us is imposed 
upon the legislature as a duty by imperative 
provisions of the constitution. . . . The subject 
has always been regarded as within the purview 
of legislative authority. 


Extent of Compulsion 


However, if the statute compels every 
child for the prescribed period to attend 
a public school exclusively it is not con- 
stitutional. In Pierce vs. Society of Sisters, 
268 U. S. 510, the Supreme Court said: 


The fundamental theory of liberty upon which 
all government in this union reposes excludes 
general power of the state to standardize its 
children by forcing them to accept instruction 
from public teachers only. The child is not the 
mere creature of the state; those who nurture 
him and direct his destiny have the right, coupled 
with the high duty, to recognize and prepare 
him for additional obligations. 

The law applies to all children of school 
age whether receiving their instruction at 
the public school or elsewhere. It applies 
as well to the children of aliens residing 
in this country. But those children who 
have reached the maximum age before the 
beginning of the school year are exempt 
in most states. 

If the period of required attendance is 
described in the statute as “inclusive” of 
the last year, the requirement is carried 
through and not merely to such year. This 
question was raised in Covell vs. State, 
143 Tenn. 571 (1921): 227 S.W. 41. 
“We think the language used, ‘between 
the ages of seven and sixteen years in- 
clusive,’ is entirely free from ambiguity. 
. . . The words are to be taken in their 
ordinary and usual acceptation, and, so 
considered, must apply to children in their 
seventh, sixteenth, and intermediate years, 
as these respective ages are customarily 
referred to.’ Contra, Jackson vs. Mason, 
145 Mich. 338 (1906). Likewise, the 
statute imposes the duty of seeing that 
the children attend upon the parents, and 
also all those who may stand in a parental 
relationship. Such persons as guardians, 
persons liable to maintain, and _ those 
people who have the actual custody are 
liable. People vs. Hendrickson, 104 
N.Y.S. 122. 

All the statutes have exceptions or an 
exempting paragraph which removes 
liability if the defendant has a reason- 
able excuse. If a child, for example, lives 
an unreasonable walking distance from 
the school and transportation is_ not 
provided by the school board, an action 
cannot be maintained against the parents. 
State vs. Hall, 74 N.H. 61. Nor is money, 
offered in lieu of transportation, enough 
to bring the pupil within the compulsory- 
education statute. “The respondent was 
under no more legal obligation to convey 
the children under his care for reasonable 
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compensation than he was to convey any 
other children in the district. . . . The 
statute does not require the respondent 
to furnish to the district conveyance of 
scholars at his own expense, or for the 
sum thought reasonable by the school 
board.” State vs. Hall (supra.) State ex 
rel. Fried vs. McDonald, 208 N.W. 99. 


Tardiness and Absences 


Despite the liberal views of the courts, 
the statute is not broad enough to include 
tardiness even though it says that attend- 
ance shall be “continuously for the full 
number of days for which such school is 
held.” Such is left to the discretion of the 
school authorities. State vs. Burroughs, 
102 Vt. 33. Nor will it apply where the 
absences are occasional, State vs. Jackson, 
71 N.H. 552; but it will operate where 
the child is frequently and _ habitually 
absent, Isle of Wight County Council vs. 
Holland, 101 Law Times Rep. N. S. 861. 
On the other hand, in Marshall vs. 
Graham, 1907, 2 K.B. 112, Lord Alver- 
stone held that an absence from school 
for a religious service on a day set apart 
by the church constituted a valid excuse. 
“We certainly ought not,” he said, “give 
any such meaning to it as would prevent 
the exemption from applying to Christmas 
Day, Good Friday, and other well-known 
sacred days. .. .” And in Belper School- 
Attendance Committee vs. Bailey, 9 Q.B. 
259, the court lessened the liability of 
parents where a child was sent to school 
but absented himself unbeknown to the 
parent: 

The circumstances were that this child of 
eleven years was sent by the parent every day to 
go to school at the usual time, and the parent 
had only on two occasions reason to believe 
that the child did not attend. On those two 
occasions, and on notice of the nonattendance, 
the mother corrected the child, and the respond- 
ent might assume that thenceforth it was obed- 
iently attending school. He never heard, nor had 
any notice sent to him, that the child was not 
thenceforth attending, and he was probably led 
by the child to believe that it was attending, 
and had no reason to disbelieve it. Therefore, I 
think he had a reasonable excuse. . . . It would 


be wholly impractical to require the parent to 
go to school with the child. 


On the contrary, “The statute,” an 
Ohio court said, “is not complied with 
when a parent or other person having 
the care and custody of a child within the 
school age, sends it to schoolhouse or 
schoolroom. The law is that such person 
‘cause the child to attend  school.’”’ 
Troyer vs. State, 21 Ohio N.P. 121. 

However, it has been held that when 
actual necessity demands, a child may 
work and the good of the family is 
paramount. In one case “the father was 
a laborer, at very small wages, and if the 
parents had been deprived of the addi- 
tional money earned by the child in ques- 
tion, it would have been impossible for 
them to have provided adequate food for 
their other children, and the health of 
some of the children would have been 
seriously injured....tI think _ the 
respondent has shown a_ reasonable 


(Continued on page 82) 
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Stokers Economize for Rockford Schools 


Experience of the Rockford public 
schools with stoker-firing since the first 
stoker was installed in 1931 has been so 
gratifying that all of the system’s 17 grade- 
school buildings have now been equipped. 
Fuel savings ranging up to 31 per cent are 
disclosed by board-of-education records of 
coal consumption before and after stoker 
installations, but the most important ad- 
vantages of letting machines instead of 
men fire the boilers do not appear in the 
record books. 

The great advantage of a stoker is not in 
the amount of money saved because stoker- 
fired boilers burn less coal and cheaper 
coal, but in the uniform temperature it 
assures in the classrooms. Linked with a 
good thermostatic-control system and 
equipped with modern safety devices and 
a stoker, the boiler in every Rockford 
grade school today is as efficient, safe, 
dependable, and economical as modern 
science can make it. 

Janitors and custodians are free in severe 
weather and mild to devote practically all 
their time to maintenance work in halls 
and classrooms, regardless of how far they 
may be from the boiler room. When a third 
or a half ton of coal has been loaded into 
the stoker hopper and the controls have 
been set, the janitor is free for the better 
part of the day to perform his other duties 
without interruption. 

Rockford changed over to stokers by 
easy stages, beginning with two grade- 
school buildings, an old one and a newly 
completed one, in 1931. The depression cut 
into available funds and no further conver- 
sions from hand-firing to stoker-firing took 
place until 1935, when nine more buildings 
were changed over. Money was scarcely 
more plentiful in 1935 than for several 
years back, but the board’s experience with 
the two stokers already installed, com- 
bined with the opportunity to save sorely 
needed educational funds by purchasing 
stokers with building fund cash, caused 
the board to proceed. The last six build- 
ings were equipped with stokers a year ago. 

Fuel savings at the Jackson school, an 
old 14-classroom building, have been quite 
remarkable in the six heating seasons since 
a stoker was installed. This is the only 
school in the system which affords an ade- 
quate basis for calculating the respective 
costs of hand-fired and stoker-fired heat. 
In this instance, exact figures are available 
for six seasons of hand-firing and six of 
stoker-firing, both embracing mild as well 
as extremely severe winters in even pro- 
portions. 

Taken from official board-of-education 
records, the figures show that Jackson 
school actually has been heated for the 
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Hugh D. Tolmie (right), Director of Buildings, Grounds, and Maintenance of Rockford 

Public Schools, inspects stoker at the R. K. Welsh School with John Sullivan, Janitor. 

Notice the reserve boiler in the background which was formerly used in combination with 

the stoker-fired boiler when both were hand-fired.— Photographs courtesy of ECON-O- 
COL Stoker Division, Cotta Transmission Corp., Rockford, Illinois. 


past six years at a fuel cost 31 per cent 
below what hand-fired heat would have 
cost during the same six years. This is 
based on an assumption that the same ton- 
nage of 3 by 6 lump coal would have been 
burned by hand-firing from 1931 to 1937 
as was actually consumed during the pre- 
ceding six years. 

The records show that 1,361 tons of 
3 by 6 bituminous lump coal were burned 
at the Jackson school during the 1925 to 
1931 heating seasons. The actual recorded 
cost of this coal was $7,390.89, at prices 
ranging considerably higher per ton than 
prices prevailing in the depression period. 
Since a stoker was installed in 1931, 1,110 
tons of screenings have been consumed at 
an actual cost of $4,599.45. Had 1,361 
tons of 3 by 6 been burned in the last six 
years, they would have cost only $6,614.46, 
due to the fact that the board of educa- 
tion contracted for coal during the depres- 
sion at a much lower price than in the 
1925-1931 period. I make allowance for 
this in pointing out that the difference be- 
tween $6,614.46, which we might have been 
expected to spend for hand-fired heat at 
the Jackson school on the basis of 1925— 
1931 tonnage figures, and the $4,599.45 
we actually spent during the last six sea- 
sons for stoker-fired heat is nearly 31 per 
cent. 


The records show that from 1925 to 
1931, the hand-fired Jackson school boiler 
used up an average of 227 tons of 3 by 6 
coal annually; since 1931, the annual aver- 
age consumption of screenings has been 
only 185 tons. The reduction in tonnage 
is 19 per cent. In the five seasons between 
1931 and 1935, the price at which the 
board was able to contract for screenings 
averaged $4.12 per ton. During the same 
years, 3 by 6 coal purchased for hand-fired 
boilers was secured at an average price 
of $4.86 per ton. This represents a price 
saving of 15 per cent. 

Obviously, fluctuating coal prices and 
variations in the severity of winters from 
year to year make it of little significance to 
compare heating costs until stoker records 
are available for a period of several seasons. 
The Jackson school case affords an excep- 
tional opportunity for such comparisons 
inasmuch as six seasons of experience both 
before and after installation of the stoker 
are available for analysis. Establishment of 
the average price differential between coal 
used in stokers and coal used in hand- 
firing was also made exact by the fact that 
during five of the last six years the board 
has purchased both types of coal on a com- 
petitive-bidding plan. 

Unfortunately, although exact figures are 
available, records for the other 16 stokers 
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in use in Rockford cover too short a period 
to be of great benefit. I have prepared, 
however, a table showing the experience 
in eight schools which were changed over 
in 1935. Coal consumption and total cost 
during the three seasons of hand-firing pre- 
ceding the change and during the two sea- 
sons of stoker-firing which followed are 
listed side by side and may be taken for 
what they are worth. It must be explained 
that the 1935-36 winter was the severest in 
Rockford’s history, a fact which may be 
responsible for the less startling nature of 
this short-term showing. 

The figures below show average annual 
consumption and cost of coal used in the 
eight schools: 


Hand-Firing | Stoker-Firing 


1932-35 1935-37 

School Tons Cost Tons Cost 
Ellis 160 $ 769.60 149 $ 654.11 
Garrison 124 586.52 133 583.87 
Hallstrom 234 1,106.82 165 724.35 
Highland 105 496.65 113 496.07 
Kishwaukee 227 1,085.06 237 1,040.43 
Peterson 188 923.08 165 724.35 
Walker 150 709.50 140 614.69 
Wight 15? 752.03 163 715.57 

1,345 $6,429.26 1,265 $5,553.35 


Totals: 


Cost figures are transcribed without 
weighting from board records. Taking the 
average figure of $4.86 per ton for coal 
used in hand-firing and $4.12 per ton for 
screenings, the $6,429.26 average cost 
listed above for 1932-35 would become 
$6,536.70, and the $5,553.35 figure for 
two seasons of stoker-firing would be $5,- 
211.80, indicating a 20 per cent saving by 
the use of stokers. 

No article on savings effected by install- 
ing stokers would be complete without tak- 
ing into consideration the costs of stokers, 
including interest charges on the tax-antici- 
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Jackson School, Summit and Crosby Streets, Rockford, Illinois, where actual records point 
to 31 per cent saving over six-year period of stoker-firing. 


pation warrants issued to pay for them. 
The last six stokers purchased by the board 
of education cost $5,327, complete and in- 
stalled, or an average of $888 each. Be- 
cause installation in some cases is much 
more difficult than in others, the individual 
prices ranged from $755 to $1,065. 
Taking the $888 figure as a basis, how- 
ever, and drawing from Rockford’s experi- 
ence with respect to savings in coal costs, 
a reasonable analysis indicates that our 
stokers will pay for themselves in about 
four to ten years. This estimate takes into 
consideration two items which our coal cost 
figures do not embrace, namely, the cost 
of electric power used to operate the stoker, 
fixed by the stoker manufacturer at ap- 





Spotless interior of boiler room at Barbour School, where 
two stokers are now instalied. 


proximately 18 cents per ton of coal fed, 
and depreciation at the rate of 5 per cent 
per annum. 

Working this out on the basis of the 
Jackson school experience, we start with a 
cost of $888 for the stoker, against which 
we must charge 2! per cent interest, cur- 
rent rate on school-tax warrants, during 
the first year. The interest charge at this 
rate is $22.20. At the end of the first year, 
therefore, the stoker has cost us $910.20. 
What has it saved us by the end of the 
first year? 

The Jackson school stoker uses an aver- 
age of 185 tons of screenings per year at 
an average price of $4.12 per ton. The cost 
of coal is $762.20. Adding $33.30 as the 
cost of electric power at 18 cents per ton 
of coal and depreciation at $44.44 per year, 
the year’s cost of stoker-fired heat is 
$839.94. 

The record indicates 227 tons of 3 by 6 
coal would have been burned in the same 
period at an average price of $4.86 per ton. 
The cost of coal for hand-firing would have 
been $1,103.22. Thus, the net saving for 
the first year is $263.28. 

In the second year, therefore, the stoker 
stood us only $646.92, after allowing for 
the amount saved in the first year. Add the 
2% per cent financing charge to this figure 
and the result is $663.02. A $263.28 sav- 
ing in the second year scales this down to 
$399.81; the same procedure lowers the 
figure to $146.53 at the end of the third 
year. Toward the close of the fourth year, 
the stoker is paid for. 

If we wanted to be ultraliberal in figur- 
ing, we might substitute for the Jackson 
school figures those gained from experience 
in the eight schools equipped with stokers 
in 1935. As I have indicated before, these 
figures may be proved inaccurate when we 
have had the stokers in use over a longer 
period. But if you follow the same calcula- 
tions through, step by step, you will find 
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R.K. Welsh School, 2100 Huffman Boulevard, Rockford, Illinois, 
where one stoker-fired boiler now handles the same job which 
formerly required two hand-fired boilers. 


that these stokers, even on the showing of 
two years of use in some of Rockford’s 
worst weather, will pay for themselves in 
something like ten years. 

I have made no allowance for main- 
tenance and repairs in figuring stoker costs. 
The simple explanation for this apparent 
oversight is that I have reason to believe 
repair charges would not affect the results. 
We have had no trouble of any kind with 
our stokers and it does not appear likely 
that the maintenance cost is going to be 
appreciable in the four to ten years during 
which they are paying for themselves. 

The depreciation allowance of 5 per 
cent annually is based, of course, on an 
estimate that the stokers will be good for 
20 years of service. Actually, no one knows 
how long a stoker will last. The wearing 
parts are few and stokers like those we in- 
stalled have been in operation elsewhere 
eight, ten, and twelve years without giving 
evidence of deterioration. Before leaving the 
subject of finances, I might mention the 
important part played by stokers in balanc- 
ing Rockford’s school budget. Our district 
has been faced with this situation: There 
has been plenty of cash in the building 
fund throughout the depression, but the 
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educational fund has been sorely pressed 
and still is. State law forbids the use of 
building-fund money for educational pur- 
poses. Stokers, of course, were paid for 
from the building fund; but the savings in 
coal bills have accrued exclusively to the 
depleted educational fund, since fuel to 
heat classrooms is an educational expense. 
Hence, a 20- to 30-per-cent reduction in 
coal bills has liberated many thousands of 
dollars toward the restoration of teachers’ 
salaries, with the burden of effecting this 
saving saddled entirely upon the building 
fund. 

So much for relative costs of hand-firing 
and stoker-firing! Now, about the in- 
creased efficiency and labor economies 
stokers have made possible. 

Heating troubles have practically been 
eliminated by stokers and _ thermostatic 
controls in our schools. The thermostats 
are all set at 72 degrees, a state standard, 
and when room temperatures attain this 
figure, the heat supply is cut off. A pressure 
control on the boiler governs operation of 
the stoker itself. When steam pressure in 
the boiler falls below five pounds, the 
stoker begins to feed coal into the furnace. 
When pressure has been built up to seven 


Coal consumption at the Jackson School, Rockford, Illinois, during six years immediately 
preceding installation of a stoker and during the first six heating seasons after the stoker 
was installed is shown in the following tabulation: 


Without Stoker 


Season Tons Consumed Cost 
(3 by 6 lump) 

1925-26 236.38 $1,264.63 
1926-27 179.33 950.42 
1927-28 241.71 1,575.96 
1928-29 268.35 1,378.80 
1929-30 259.56 1,324.82 
1930-31 176.43 896.26 
Totals: 1,361.76 $7,390.89 


With Stoker 


Season Tons Consumed Cost 
(Screenings) 
1931-32 175.93 $ 663.71 
1932-33 185.94 707.83 
1933-34 194.34 750.14 
1934-35 179.60 826.11 
1935-36 211.55 969.49 
1936-37 163.18 682.17 
1,110.54 $4,599.45 


Average annual consumption, 3 by 6 lump coal, 1925-31: 227 tons 

Average annual consumption, screenings, 1931-37: 185 tons 

Saving in tonnage consumed by stoker-firing: 19% 

Average school-contract price of 3 by 6 lump, 1931-36: $4.86 per ton’ 

Average school contract price of screenings, 1931-36: $4.12 per ton 

Saving in price per ton as a result of stoker-firing: 15% 

Combined saving effected by lower coal consumption and lower fr ton price of screen- 


ings used with stokers: 31% 


INo 3 by 6 lump purchased in 1936-37 season (all schools 


now stoker-fired, using screenings) 
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Barbour School, Montague and Clover Streets, Rockford, 
Illinois, where two stokers handle heating needs. 


pounds, the stoker is cut off. At all times 
there is a steam pressure of five to seven 
pounds in the boiler, serving as a reservoir 
from which heat is summoned by individual 
thermostats into classrooms’ which need it. 

With hand-firing, classrooms get a sud- 
den blast of terrific heat immediately after 
the janitor loads up the boiler. Stokers 
feed the coal steadily into the boiler at a 
rate which can be changed according to 
the severity of the weather; a fan, also sub- 
ject to control by the janitor, forces air 
into the retort at a rate governed by the 
weather requirements. These factors make 
even heating simple. The thermostat is 
constantly on guard, keeping room tem- 
peratures up. Pressure control, linked di- 
rectly with the stoker’s operation, assures 
a constant supply of heat for any part of 
the building which needs it. Maintenance 
of a proper fire in the boiler is guaranteed 
by a “hold-fire’’ mechanism, governed by 
a clock, which enables the janitor to set 
the stoker for operation during a_half- 
minute to fifteen-minute period every half 
hour, regardless of pressure existing in the 
boiler. 

With hand-firing, the human fireman’s 
first warning that the fire needs more coal 
is often a sudden drop in the temperature 
of a hall or classroom in which he is work- 
ing. With a stoker, the janitor shovels one 
third to one half of a ton of coal into a 
large hopper, adjusts the coal-feed and air- 
feed controls to the proper speeds, and 
leaves the boiler room to go about other 
duties, resting assured that the stoker, the 
thermostats, and the pressure control will 
do their work and most of his, too. He 
knows how long it will be before the coal 
he has loaded will be exhausted. In most 
cases one loading will last more than half 
a day in cold weather. 

Safety devices installed in our boilers 
contribute to the janitor’s peace of mind 
as he goes about his work far from the 
boiler room. If water in the boilers should 
fall to a dangerously low level, an auto- 


matic cut-out turns off the stoker. Regard- 
(Concluded on page 82) 























Contacts with Parents 


in a High-School Community 


Community co-operation is an essential 
element in the functioning of a modern 
school. The support of public-spirited 
citizens and social agencies in the school 
community is virtually indispensable in 
such matters as financing the schools 
effectively, insuring desirable health and 
moral conditions in the school vicinity, 
and providing adequately for indigent 
pupils. Principals and teachers have fre- 
quently chafed under public apathy 
toward the school’s problems and lay 
criticisms of its services; yet, they 
repeatedly neglect their strongest weapon 
both for obtaining support of the com- 
munity and improving the educational 
product — the enlisting of parents’ active 
participation in educational activities of 
the school. 

The principle is well established that 
the school’s work is effective in proportion 
to the extent of its influence on the every- 
day activities of the pupils. Pupils spend 
a large proportion of their time outside 
of school,? and parents can do much to 
provide encouragement and wholesome 
condition for practicing activities initiated 
in the school. Consequently, the under- 
standing and active co-operation of 
parents are vital to the educative process. 
Intelligent participation by parents im- 
plies, however, that the school staff 
develop wholesome relations with parents 
and acquaint them with the roles they 
should assume in the educational program. 
The present article deals with initial 
measures to develop this phase of com- 
munity co-operation in a new urban high- 
school community. 

The Wells High School, opened in 
February, 1935, serves a seriously under- 
privileged community. A_ social survey 
conducted by the school showed that in 
75 per cent of the families, both parents 
are foreign born. Forty per cent of the 
fathers are skilled tradesmen, and 21 per 
cent are small proprietors. Approximately 
50 per cent of the fathers were employed 
at the time of the survey. Parents gen- 
erally hold very practical views of educa- 
tion, showing a marked preference for the 
commercial curriculum. The school plant 
is new, but from the first has been 
seriously crowded, necessitating an 
extended school day. 

In September, 1935, a new core cur- 
riculum was introduced which particularly 
directs the activities of pupils and teach- 
ers toward the community and everyday 
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living needs. This curriculum assumes a 
close relationship between school and 
home. 


Parents’ Days as Initial Contacts 


It should be understood from the outset 
that the program here discussed does not 
supersede or dispense with other estab- 
lished means for gaining community sup- 
port and co-operation. The teachers at 
Wells have from the opening of school 
utilized home visitations as an integral 
activity of a modern curriculum, and 
working relations have been developed 
with social, religious, and public agencies 
of the community. The present procedure 
is designed specifically to gain a maximum 
of mutual co-operation on the part of all 
parents and teachers in improving the 
everyday living of the children. 

The first step in acquainting parents 
with educational purposes and activities 
was to have them visit the school. While 
a number of teachers made contacts in- 
dividually with parents during the open- 
ing semester, it was planned to attack the 
problem comprehensively through visiting 
days during the school year. The purpose 
was to develop appreciation by parents 
of the classroom activities of their chil- 
dren, acquaint them with the school 
environment, and have them meet their 
children’s teachers. A formal organization 
of parents and teachers was not deemed 
advisable until parents should feel on 
easy working relations with teachers. To 
facilitate discussion of problems common 
to parents of children in given grade levels 
and curriculums, and provide opportunity 
for individual contacts with the home- 
room teachers, informal gatherings of 
parents in each homeroom were scheduled 
as part of the visiting-day programs. The 
homeroom, owing to its function as the 
center of guidance and socializing activ- 
ities of the pupils, was regarded as the 
logical unit for establishing and maintain- 
ing associations with parents. 

To insure convenient and _ effective 
visitation of classwork and use of home- 
rooms for meeting purposes, visiting days 
were scheduled for parents of pupils in 
given class or year groups. The first visit- 
ing day was scheduled for Education 
Week, and was limited to the parents of 
1,164 pupils comprising the 9B class. The 
parents of pupils in Grades 9A and 10 
were scheduled for the second visiting day. 
Six visiting days were held during the year, 
one being eliminated owing to inclement 
weather. 

The devising of effective methods for 
inviting parents proved a problem. In an 
underprivileged metropolitan community, 
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general reliance cannot be placed upon 
verbal messages conveyed by pupils. Tele- 
phones are not common in the homes, 
and when available, are expensive for this 
purpose. For the first visiting days, letters 
were mailed to all parents by homeroom 
teachers, the stationery and stamps being 
furnished through a local school fund. 
However, mailing letters to all homes was 
found to be a heavy financial burden for 
the school. The plan finally adopted was 
to send letters to the homes through the 
pupils, the parents returning an ac- 
companying form indicating their receipt 
of the invitation and decision regarding its 
acceptance. Where advisable, the letters 
were written in the mother-country lan- 
guage of the parent. Teachers of Polish 
and Italian classes made the writing of 
letters in these languages a regular class 
activity. 


The Program for Visiting Day 


Activities which were introduced in the 
first visiting day and retained through the 
year were: (1) a journey by parents 
through the school building, with visits 
to such features as the library, shops, 
gymnasiums, and pool, domestic-science 
rooms, guidance clinic, attendance-check- 
ing center, student-council office, lunch- 
room, and assembly-hall study periods; 
(2) visits to classrooms in which children 
of the visiting parents were members; 
and (3) an informal meeting of parents 
and children in the homeroom under the 
direction of the homeroom teacher. In 
subsequent semesters, an assembly in 
which significant phases of the school’s 
program are presented and the principal 
addresses the parents and answers inqui- 
ries, has been added as a climax to the 
day’s activities. 

In planning the schedule, the financial 
status of the homes, the interest and 
knowledge of the parents concerning edu- 
cation, the attitudes of the pupils regard- 
ing the presence of their parents among 
their teachers and classmates, and the 
expenditures of time and effort by teach- 
ers were found to be factors meriting 
serious consideration. The crowded condi- 
tion of the school and the greatly extended 
school day also presented problems. The 
afternoon proved convenient for parents 
to visit, and they were asked to assemble 
in the school library at 1:15 p.m. After 
a greeting and announcement of the day’s 
program by the principal, they were 
organized into groups and conducted 
through the special rooms previously 
enumerated by pupil officers of the civic 
association. After approximately half an 
hour in thus touring the building, they 
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were directed to the classrooms of their 
children, where they remained until 2:30. 
Thus they witnessed the schoolwork dur- 
ing the busiest and most crowded portion 
of the school day. 

The gatherings in homerooms at 2:30 
were considered the crucial element in the 
visiting day. It was aimed to avoid the 
atmosphere of formality and restraint 
often connected with conventional meet- 
ings. For programs during the first year, 
it was decided to present typical home- 
room sessions of pupils, twenty minutes 
in length and planned to stimulate volun- 
tary and easy participation by parents. 
The activities were usually centered about 
health practices, civic activities, and ways 
in which parents might assist in school 
activities, and were conducted by pupils, 
leaving the teacher free to meet parents 
and put them at ease. Where the home- 
room teacher deemed it advisable, pupils 
acted as mother-tongue interpreters. The 
significance of the homeroom with respect 
to the school and home living of the 
pupils was the major theme of the session. 

The assembly for parents in the school 
auditorium was introduced with the 
purpose of giving a colorful and restful 
closing touch to the visiting-day program. 
Here the parents were shown large-group 
socializing activities in which pupils’ 
creative and dramatic interests were given 
expression. The assembly was conducted 
by the pupils under the leadership of the 
officers of the school’s civic association. 
Pupils not participating in the program 
were permitted to accompany their 
parents, those on late shifts being excused 
from classes for this purpose. The pro- 
gram of May 26, 1936, typical of visit- 
ing-day presentations, was as follows: 

1. National Anthem and Flag Salute. 

2. Selections by school orchestra. 

3. Brief talk by the principal. 

4. Playlet written and presented by an art 
class. 

5. Style show presented by sewing classes. 

6. Dramatization of food-class activities. 

7. Selections by girl’s glee club. 


Appraisal of Visiting-Day Results 


Homeroom teachers kept records during 
the year of the parents’ attendance on 
visiting days, the types of homeroom pro- 
grams presented, and as accurately as 
possible, the expressed and visible re- 
actions of parents. At the close of the 
school year, each teacher made a detailed 
report on numbers of parents visiting, 
outcomes of homeroom gatherings, re- 
actions of parents, follow-up contacts with 
parents, effects of parents’ visits on later 
attitudes of pupils, and her own sugges- 
tions for improving visiting-day proce- 
dures. 

Data from the reports of 84 homeroom 
teachers showed that 614 parents attended 
the six visiting days throughout the year. 
Of these, 88, or 12.7 per cent were 
fathers, a not unfavorable proportion in 
view of afternoon employment hours. The 
types of activities utilized during home- 
room gatherings of parents are shown in 
Table I. 
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TABLE I. Aetivities Employed During Homeroom 
Gatherings of Parents on Visiting Days 


Number of Times Employed 
Autumn Spring 


Type of Activity Semester Semester 


Teacher talked on school requirements 26 52 
Teacher explained educational activities 28 50 
Pupils gave talks on schoolwork...... 6 23 
Pupils gave group program for visitors 2 11 
Parents and teacher engaged in group 

RE ENE ee Se ten 22 45 
Parents asked about individual problems 24 48 


Miscellaneous types of program........ — 3 





In talks on school requirements, the 
teachers stressed importance of regular 
attendance, need for regular hours of 
sleep, use of community libraries by 
pupils, the noting of teachers’ reports to 
parents, and parental encouragement of 
pupil progress. In discussing educational 
activities, teachers emphasized the need 
of good conditions for carrying on in 
the home activities initiated in the school. 

Data concerning the results of the 
homeroom gatherings are shown in 
Table II. 


TABLE II. Data from Reports on 41 Autumn, and 
80 Spring Homeroom Gatherings for Parents 
Number of Cases 
Autumn Spring 
Types of Reaction Reported Semester Semester 
Gatherings revealing parents’ interest in 


homeroom’s functions .......... ; 30 55 
Gatherings resulting in acquaintance of 

all visiting parents with teacher... 34 65 
Parents expressing favorable reaction to 

EE Oe One ee ee - 77 
Voluntary calls on teachers resulting 

TR 9 i 0'o-d a a dei. ao 08 ne - 20 
Gatherings judged more effective owin 

to presence of pupils.............. 21 42 
Gatherings judged less effective owing 


to presence of pupils.............. 3 16 


The data of Table II show, regardless of 
the handicaps connected with a new and 
crowded school, an encouraging increase 
in the number of contacts effected with 
parents during the second semester. An 
appreciable amount of evidence of parents’ 
interest in the school’s activities is also 
indicated. More detailed data from the 
reports revealed that the parents were 
especially interested in conferring with 








With the Right Guidance They Can't 
Go Wrong. — Rochester Democrat- 
Chronicle. 
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teachers individually concerning problems 
connected with their children’s education. 

General reactions of parents regarding 
their visit included expressions of admira- 
tion concerning the equipment and atmos- 
phere of the school, the variety and 
attractiveness of educational offerings, the 
resourcefulness of pupils in conducting 
meetings and other pupil activities. The 
parents expressed pleasure at being asked 
to see the school in action and generally 
indicated a desire to co-operate in the 
school’s work. They especially commented 
on the difference between opportunities 
offered by Wells and the schools of their 
day. 

Teacher appraisals indicated a very gen- 
eral conviction that the visiting days meet 
the chief purposes for which they were 
established. It was felt that a new bond 
was formed between visiting parents and 
the teachers, and that this was evidenced 
in the improved attitudes of many pupils 
toward their school responsibilities. In 
twenty cases, teachers reported appre- 
ciable improvement in the effort of pupils; 
in three cases, marked improvement. Six 
cases of definitely improved attendance 
and two cases of increased interest in 
extracurricular activities were reported. 
One pupil was reported as definitely im- 
proving in personal appearance and an- 
other as completely “losing a _ serious 
inferiority complex.” 

Suggestions of teachers for improving 
the visiting-day procedures included 
greater provision for individual confer- 
ences with parents, opportunity for 
parents to meet all teachers of their chil- 
dren, and increased means of overcoming 
the language handicap in conferences be- 
tween teacher and parent. Many sug- 
gested a night session of the school, in 
order to permit more fathers to visit. 


Parents Have Helped Teachers 


The program described represents an 
approach to the problem of obtaining the 
active participation of the home in the 
educative process directed by the school. 
The contacts of parents with the school 
and teachers are but the beginning of 
developing active interest and understand- 
ing of the parents in the responsibility 
the home should assume. The chief 
assistance rendered by parents will not 
affect technical subjects designed for per- 
sonal uses, such as algebra or shorthand, 
but the broad subject fields of general 
education. Teachers will have the responsi- 
bility of assigning the portion of general 
education which parents can effectively 
assume and training them in carrying it 
out. The data presented indicate clearly 
certain handicaps which must be over- 
come. Teachers themselves will doubtless 
require additional training before they can 
effectively guide the parents. Years of ex- 
perimentation may be necessary to develop 
efficient techniques for the purpose. 
Nevertheless, the study and experimenta- 
tion involved will be amply justified in 
the improved habits of everyday living 
acquired by the pupils. 
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Bettering School Maintenance 


School plants of the United States, in- 
volving an investment of public money 
running into billions of dollars, must be 
maintained in an efficient operating condi- 
tion. Sound administrative policy requires 
that the total annual cost of furnishing 
school-plant facilities’ be kept as low as 
possible for the type of service rendered. 
If this ideal is to be achieved, some form 
of accounting must be devised to the end 
that actual unit costs applicable to the 
work performed may be obtained. The 
development of correct units for use in 
such accounting necessitates a consider- 
ation of the entire problem of supplying 
the physical plant. 

The individuals having charge of the 
construction, repair, and renewal of school 
plants should be governed more by ulti- 
mate economy than by first cost. Build- 
ings and equipment suffer the effects of 
physical deterioration, which proceeds 
during every day of the year, until a point 
of inefficiency is reached when it involves 
an economic loss to continue the units in 
operation. If this physical deterioration is 
to a large extent counteracted by a liberal 
repair policy, efficient service will be 
assured and the useful life of the unit 
greatly extended. On the other hand, a 
parsimonious repair policy will result in 
inefficient service, and the useful life of 
the unit will be shortened beyond what 
might reasonably be anticipated. Such a 
shortsighted policy is quite likely to result 
in actual economic loss, as the additional 
depreciation resulting therefrom will more 
than offset the annual repair cost which 
apparently has been saved. No real 
economy is effected if regular painting 
of exterior woodwork is deferred when 
such a practice leads to the replacement 
of the woodwork at an early date. In like 
manner no real saving is effected if a 
building is inadequately maintained if the 
life of the structure is shortened to eighty 
per cent of its normal life expectancy. It 
is to be regretted that school accounting 
makes no provision for depreciation 
charges, for if the element of cost were 
recognized the now hidden cost of deferred 
maintenance would be brought to light 
and the true relationship between first 
cost, maintenance, and ultimate cost 
would at once become apparent. Definite 
responsibility would thus be placed on 
those in charge of buildings and mainte- 
nance to account for their policies and 
practices. 


"Mr. Cunliff, who is Supervisor of Construction of the 
Los Angeles School District, holds that practical account- 
ing is one of the important means for improving the 
Maintenance of school plants and equipment. Such ac- 
counting is necessarily based upon the development of 
correct units of cost. The paper formed the basis of an 
address to the California Association of Public-School 
Business Officials, March 17, 1937. 


Donald D. Cunliff’ 


What is Maintenance? 


The term “Maintenance of School 
Plant” in its broadest sense may be 
considered as: 


1. Repairs or the act of keeping, as nearly as 
possible, the individual units of the school plant 
in their original state of operating efficiency 
throughout their useful lives; and 

2. Replacement, or the act of reproducing 
those individual units of the school plant which 
have reached the end of their useful lives. 


It is, of course, realized that this defini- 
tion is considerably more inclusive than 
that indicated by the present accounting 
rules of either the California State Depart- 
ment of Education or the United States 
Office of Education (Bulletin No. 24), in 
that the item of replacement of individual 
buildings as well as the replacement of 
items of equipment is included under the 
general term “Maintenance of School 
Plant.” In other words the proposed 
terminology contemplates that once 
capital has been invested it is to be 
maintained to perpetuity. 

The distinction between “repairs” and 
“replacement” is, at times, difficult to 
determine. A technical viewpoint in accord 
with standard commercial practice is to 
consider, at all times, complete operating 
units such as buildings, desks, lathes, etc. 
Complete operating units are generally 
composed of a number of individual 
elements with varying useful lives, some 
of which must, of necessity, be completely 
replaced one or more times before the 
useful life of the entire unit has expired. 
A building with a useful life of fifty years 
may have a composition roof with a life 
of twenty years. The replacement of the 
roof at the expiration of its useful life is 
an item of repair, while the replacement 
of the entire building at the end of its 
useful life is not. Similarly, the replace- 
ment of a damaged desk top is a repair, 
while the replacement of the _ entire 
wornout desk is not. In general, it may 
be stated that any work performed on 
an individual operating unit of the 
school plant, not involving the actual 
replacement of the unit, should be con- 
sidered as a repair, but that the complete 
replacement of an individual operating 
unit, however small the unit, should be 
considered as replacement. There are two 
ends to all elements of the school plant, 
a physical and an economic end. The 
former comes when the element is so worn 
out that it cannot be repaired and must 
be replaced, the latter when the cost of 
repairs is so great that it will be economy 
in the long run to replace it at once. The 
economic test to ascertain when repairs 
should be stopped, and the element re- 
placed, may be made by use of the follow- 
ing formula: 
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by Accounting 


X=A+CI+R 


Where X = The annual expense of the new 
element 
A = The sinking fund to be paid each year to 
equal C at the end of N years 
C = The first cost of the element 
I = The rate of interest 


= The estimated total cost of repairs if 
distributed over the entire life of the element 
= The life in years of the element 


R 
N 

This is the scientific and engineering 
method of determining when individual 
elements of a school plant should be re- 
placed. The only consideration which 
might modify this principle is the question 
of inconvenience to the educational pro- 
gram while a major element of school 
plant is under process of replacement. The 
determination of procedure must, of 
course, be made for each individual case. 
However, the principle of the formula is 
correct and, when school districts have 
had a larger experience and repair records 
are kept in more intelligent detail, there 
will be little difficulty in determining the 
variables in the formula. 


Why Have a Cost System? 


A maintenance-cost system should be 
sufficiently complete to develop adequate 
unit costs for the different features of the 
work performed. In this connection, it is 
necessary to emphasize the distinction be- 
tween general accounting and _ cost 
accounting, the one leading up to the 
balance sheet and the other to an analysis 
of production costs. General accounting 
consists of maintaining a proper record of 
the receipts and disbursements of the 
various funds of the school district, while 
cost accounting consists of the accumula- 
tion of expenditures made for production 
by determining quantities produced and 
by developing their unit costs. 

One purpose of the cost system is to 
develop data which can be safely used as 
a guide in predetermining the production 
cost of future work. Maintenance work is 
generally performed under an authoriza- 
tion which stipulates an allowable esti- 
mated-total expenditure which must be 
determined before the actual cost of the 
work is available. This estimated cost 
must be developed through an examina- 
tion of the proposed work, including plans 
and specifications if any are available, to 
ascertain the quantities and character of 
the work to be done. The cost of the job 
is then estimated, based upon the quanti- 
ties of various types of work and upon 
unit costs developed through past expe- 
rience. 

Another object of the cost system is to 
control the cost of production while work 
is in progress. The cost of production of 
the various units of work must be care- 
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fully watched during the process of the 
work so that the actual cost of perform- 
ing it will not exceed the estimated cost 
and thereby entail additional expenditures. 
A purchasing agent may be very efficient 
and obtain supplies and materials at very 
low prices, but if proper control of labor 
costs is lacking, the foreman in charge 
can cause greater losses in a short time 
than the purchasing agent and others can 
save during the entire life of the job. 

It is essential that some rational plan 
of subdividing group feature of the work 
performed by the maintenance division be 
followed if full utilization is to be ob- 
tained from cost data developed. Esti- 
mates should be prepared using standard 
approved units for all subdivisions of the 
work, and job costs should be kept on 
the basis of these same units thus effecting 
a comparison of unit costs during the 
progress of the job as well as providing 
unit costs for future work. Performance 
records or average yearly cost records for 
the various elements of buildings or items 
of equipment should be reduced to the 
same units so that information is readily 
available for an impartial determination 
of the facts concerning the relative lives 
and average annual cost of various com- 
peting types of materials. 


How Detailed Shall Costs Be 
Figured P 

The types and character of work per- 
formed by different school districts varies 
to such an extent that it is doubtful if 
it is possible to prepare a standard of cost 
accounts applicable to the work executed 
by any and all districts. The extent of 
detailed information which should be ac- 
cumulated is a problem to be determined 
by the individual district, bearing in mind 
the number of buildings involved, the 
average maintenance budget, and the use 
to which detailed information may be 
utilized. The various features of the work 
should be broken down only to whatever 
extent is necessary to furnish data having 
a productive value greater than the cost of 
obtaining the additional information. The 
extent to which detailed information 
should be carried will be influenced by 
the following factors: 

1. The degree of interest in determining the 
factors which contribute to a significant degree 
in placing the particular item in a position of 
importance in the maintenance budget such as 
quality of materials used, skill utilized in fabrica- 
tion, correctness of plans and specifications orig- 
inally utilized, together with the use and abuse 
to which the item is subjected. 

2. The cost of obtaining the data. 

3. The practicable application that may be 
made of the data once developed. 

4. The economies that may be derived from 
the improvement in quality of materials used, 
added skill in fabrication and improvements in 
planning. 

5. The degree to which greater care may be 
exercised in the operation and protection of the 
particular item. 

6. The degree of refinement to which the data 
may be subjected. 

Productive industry has adopted refine- 
ments in maintenance accounting, in part, 
for the purpose of determining elements 
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in construction and mechanical equipment 
in need of improvement so as to reduce 
the cost of repairs under normal operat- 
ing conditions. It is, of course, not practi- 
cable for a school district to effect over- 
night a complete maintenance-cost- 
accounting system capable of furnish- 
ing detailed information including unit 
costs of the various elements of the school 
plant. The development of such data 
should be over a period of years, accumu- 
lating information relative to the various 
elements in the order of their importance 
in the maintenance budget. It would 
appear that the following steps should be 
followed in accumulating data with 
reference to school buildings and a similar 
procedure followed in the development of 
information regarding grounds and 
equipment: 


Steps in Cost Accounting 


1. Accounting of maintenance expenditures by 
individual buildings 

The average annual costs to be reduced to 
units of measurement such as gross floor area 
and area of actual usable space such as square 
feet of area of classrooms, offices, special rooms, 
etc., but not including auxiliary facilities such as 
corridors, stairs, boiler rooms, etc. 

Accumulated annual unit costs based upon 
such a unit in addition to providing data for 
future budgets would indicate the following: 

a) Relative economy of the various buildings 
in the district. 

b) Relative economy of the various types of 
construction originally utilized. In this connec- 
tion, if a wide variation in unit prices occurred 
between buildings of the same general type, 
attention could be immediately directed to cor- 
rect the condition causing the variation. 

2. Subaccounting of expenditures by individual 
buildings in the following subdivisions: 

a) Structural frame 

b) Mechanical systems 

c) Painting 

d) Miscellaneous 

The average annual costs by buildings and the 
above subdivisions would be reduced to the 
same unts of measurement as outlined in the 
previous paragraph. 

Accumulated annual unit costs based upon such 
a subdivision would provide more accurate data 
for future budgets than that obtainable in a 
single unit price and in addition, would indicate 
to a certain extent the major grouping in which 
any variation from the average unit cost of 
comparable buildings occurred, thus providing 
information relative to the actual element caus- 
ing the variation. 

3. Subaccounting of expenditures by individual 
buildings in the following subdivisions by the 
units indicated: 

a) Structural Sq. Ft. of building area and 
frame Sq. Ft. of useful floor area 

b) Heatingand Cu. Ft. of building heated 
ventilating 

c) Plumbing 

d) Electric 
installation 

e) Painting Sq. Yds. of surface painted 

f) Roofing Squares of roof area 

g) Finish Sq. Ft. of building area and 
flooring Sq. Ft. of useful floor area 

h) Blackboards Sq. Ft. of blackboard area 

i) Miscellaneous Sq. Ft. of building area and 

Sq. Ft. of useful floor area 

Accumulated annual unit costs based upon such 
a subdivision weuld provide fairly accurate data 
for future budgets and would indicate the cost 
of work of the most important phases of all 
bu‘lding-maintenance work, thus immediately 
providing information relative to the particular 
tvpe of work upon which study should be 
directed to effect economies either in maintenance 
or future construction. 

4. Subaccounting of expenditures by a break- 


Number of fixtures 
Number of outlets 
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down of items listed under paragraph 3 above 
into the main elements in each classification, 

For example, heating and ventilating may be 
broken down into the following: boilers, oil 
burners, vacuum pumps, air compressor, unit 
heaters, thermostats, oil tanks, oil pumps, steam 
traps, ventilating fans, etc. 

Accumulated annual unit costs based upon 
such a break-down would furnish accurate data 
for future budgets as well as indicate the most 
economical types of equipment in use, thus pro- 
viding the means to eliminate uneconomical ma- 
terials or equipment in future buildings. 

For example: Is it more economical in the 
long run to install a 20-year specification com- 
position roof or a 10-year roof? Is it more 
economical to install slate blackboards or com- 
position? Is it more economical to paint class- 
room walls with washable wall paint or with 
calcimine ? 

Officials having charge of buildings must con- 
tinually answer questions of this character, and 
unless proper data is available their decision 
must be made on such information as they can 
accumulate on the outside. Such outside data 
in many cases may be colored to suit the desires 
of some special interest, thus subjecting school 
officials to continual embarrassment in answering 
why certain materials are used. 

The accumulation of detailed informa- 
tion of this character would establish 
scientifically the useful lives of the most 
important elements in the structure and 
indicate the most economical means of 
maintaining these elements. It would 
further indicate faulty materials and un- 
economic types of construction which 
could be avoided in the future. 


Uses of Cost Data 

Productive industry is constantly ex- 
pending vast sums of money in research 
work and detailed studies of both the 
qualities of materials and the most scien- 
tific methods of fabrication, for the com- 
bined purpose of improving the product 
and eliminating unnecessary waste. The 
application of a procedure of a somewhat 
similar nature, in the care of the most 
important items of maintenance of the 
school plant, whereby the results of out- 
side research, as well as local experience, 
might be utilized, would be a significant 
forward step. 

Proper detailed information, once ac- 
quired, would provide the basis for a long- 
term comprehensive-maintenance program, 
involving not only the replacement of 
such units of school plant as have served 
their full useful lives, but also the periodic 
upkeep operation of the various elements 
in the individual units. The formulation 
of a comprehensive “repair” program 
should include all items subject to periodic 
attention and which would then become 
more or less routinized. For example, a 
schedule should be drawn up, indicating 
for each building, how often the exterior 
woodwork is to be painted. In_ like 
manner, similar schedules should be drawn 
up for all other elements in the building 
requiring periodic attention — floors, 
walls, roofs, mechanical systems, etc., as 
well as for various types of equipment. 

A long-term comprehensive-maintenance 
program, if carefully prepared, would 
insure the performance of necessary 
periodic repairs at the time of need, elim- 


(Concluded on page 81) 
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General Exterior View, Miami Beach Senior High School, Miami Beach, Florida. The building, which is in the Mediterranean style, 
harmonizes beautifully with the prevailing style of the houses in the neighborhood. 


The Miami Beach Senior High School, Miami Beach, Florida 
Grace Brown’ 


he original nucleus of the present 
Miami Beach Public School System, 
which functions as a unit under the 
direction of a supervising principal, was 
a portion of what is now the Miami Beach 
Central Elementary School. 

rhe story of the Beach system is almost 
inseparably interwoven with that of the 
city itself. The school—-and the same 
could almost be said of the community 
has come into existence within the life- 
time of the present high-school generation. 
Both afford an interesting study in school 
and community achievement. And _ cer- 
tainly there is nothing in the thoroughly 
modern beauty of either to suggest the 
mangrove swamp from which they have 
so lately emerged. 

In 1920, the school opened with an 
auditorium and six classrooms, covering 
grades one through eight. In 1925-26, the 
ninth grade was added, and in 1926, work 
was begun on the Ida M. Fisher high- 
school building. The latter was turned into 
a junior high only this year, when the 
Federal PWA building program was com- 
pleted. This project, No. 8173, comprised 
the following: a new Miami Beach senior 
high school and gymnasium (with which 





1 study hall in the Miami Beach Senior High School is always a busy place. The 
Public Direct Mia — a study halls are amply lighted and are ventilated in all weather. Breeze windows 
on the corridor side of the room provide for a constant stream of air. 
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The gymnasium is designed in a conservative modernistic style that harmonizes with the main buildings in the group. 


structures this article is principally con- 
cerned); the South Beach elementary and 
the North Beach elementary schools, and 
additions to the Central elementary school, 
the total project amounting to a cost of 
$600,000, excluding equipment, and 
approved in a Miami Beach freeholders’ 
election, June 4, 1935. 


The Miami Beach Senior 
High School 

This structure, opened for occupancy 
September last, came in welcome relief 
to the almost intolerably overcrowded 
condition prevailing the year before. 
Along with the other buildings in a new 
and truly modern school plant, it will 
stand for many years to come as a fitting 
monument to the vision and wise leader- 
ship of the board of trustees and super- 
vising principal, to the generously school- 
minded citizens of Miami Beach, and to 
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Floor Plan, Gymnasium, Miami Beach Senior High School, 
and Robert A. 
Beach, Florida. 


Miami Beach, Florida. Jugust Geiger 
Taylor, Associate Architects, Miami 





the Federal program of Public Works 
under the direction of which a dream 
became reality. 

The senior-high building, somewhat in 
the shape of a hugh “F,” connects with 
the Fisher Junior High School by means 
of two corridors. Both schools use the 
cafeteria, auditorium, and several special 
departments of the older structure, and 
the study halls and library facilities of 
the new. Both share, also, the industrial- 
arts and the home-economics departments 
located in a_ two-story annex, erected 
about three years ago adjoining the Fisher 
structure. 

The new building, housing grades 10, 
11 and 12, is of Italian Renaissance archi- 
tecture, and built, cloister style, around 
patios. All rooms open on wide corridors, 
the latter being for the most part on the 
north and west sides of the building, thus 
affording maximum protection from rains, 
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The chemistry 


and permitting rooms the maximum 
window space on the east and south sides 
from which come the best light and venti- 
lation. The roof is of tile. In keeping with 
the newer trend, the building is on the 
unit plan: Each classroom consists of two 
units, with all windows in sets of three, 
permitting erection or removal of parti- 
tions as changing needs might dictate. 
The building is of reinforced concrete 
frame, tile walls and stucco, with a 
foundation resting on precast, reinforced 
concrete pilings and caps. All floors are 
of mastic composition, except in the 
chemistry laboratories, corridors, and 
toilets. The last mentioned are of tile, 
with white tile walls extending to the ceil- 
ing. The wide stairs have their steps of 
extra width and of low rise and are of 
poured concrete reififorced with cast-iron 
tread, with heavy iron handrails on both 
sides as an added safety precaution. 





laboratory is fitted with the newest type 

of pupils’ tables, and is equipped with ample apparatus for 

a thorough course. Students need not stand up to the tables, 
but can work comfortably seated. 
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Plot Plan, Miami Beach Senior High School, Miami Beach, 
Florida. — August Geiger, Architect, Miami 


Radiators are installed and ready, should 
the thermometer decide to take an un- 
comfortable drop. In continuous use, how- 
ever, is the elaborate refrigerating plant 
giving circulating ice water to the several 
drinking fountains on each floor. 

The school is equipped with a two-way 
radio system by which the announcer at 
the controls can speak to all or individ- 
ual rooms and by which the teacher or 
pupil may reply without leaving his or 
her desk. Classes change, in their hour 
periods, to a musical note from the radio. 
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All rooms are equipped with telephones 
and with electric clocks and signals, and 
very special attention has been paid to 
ventilation and lighting. Classroom desks 
are of a new adjustable type, walnut 
finish, locker equipped. Two-way roll 
shades prevent glare without restricting 
the light. Blackboards are of slate, and 
each room has a bulletin board. Ceilings 
are of the acoustical Temlok. 

On the first floor is the large lobby at 
the entrance — with glassed-in display 
cases and bulletin boards and with grilled 
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First Floor Plan, Miami Beach Senior High School, Miami Beach, Florida. 
August Geiger, Architect, Miami Beach, Florida. 





One of the seven kitchens in the cookery laboratory of the 
Miami Beach Senior High School, Miami Beach, Florida. 


gateway — extending from the _ street 
entrance to the enclosed patio. There is 
the clinic, containing reception room, 
office, toilet, rest room and medical-in- 
spection room. This is the housing for an 
extensive program of pupil-health check- 
up and first aid. On the first floor, also, 
are the administrative offices, spacious and 
well-planned, including fireproof vault, 
waiting room, registrar’s office, tuition and 
principal's office, and board room, Student 
council and PTA rooms, defective-speech 
clinic, toilets for boys and girls, and eight 
classrooms are on this floor. 

The second floor contains two large 
study halls, the library, toilets, rest rooms 
for men and women teachers, storage 
rooms, and five classrooms. 

On the third floor are the commercial 
department (a room 60 by 20 feet, with 
semiprivate office and conference room 
and equipped with 35 folding-head stenog 
raphers’ desks, suitable for bookkeeping 
and shorthand when folded); special 
mechanical-drawing room, journalism 
department, five regular classrooms and 
the science department, boys’ and _ girls’ 
toilets, and general storage rooms. 





commercial 


The typing room of the 

department is a long, narrow room 

adequately lighted, and the ceiling is a 

sound-absorbing material, and the floor 

is covered with asphalt tile, which also 
reduces sound. 
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Third Floor Plan, Miami Beach Senior High Sheed, Beach, 


Flor ida. 


Miami 


Worthy of special note is the science current, and connected with the labo- 
department. The chemistry laboratory ratory switchboard. On each desk are two 

. contains the Lincoln type desk. Adjoining support rods. Available also are ample 
are the supply and “dark” rooms. In the — sink and storage space, and air jets sup- 
. physics laboratory are two-student oak plied by a compressor in a near-by store- 
. desks with tops of acid-resisting birch. room. Adjoining the physics room is the 
equipped with two gas jets, alternating supply room equipped with elaborate 
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Plan, Miami 
August 


Second Floor Beach Senior High School, Miami Beach, 


Geiger, Architect, Beach, Florida. 


Florida. 


Miami 
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Mr. Sidney H. 
Principal of the 
at the 
Beach Senior 


Ellison, Supervising 
Miami Beach Schools, 
radio control board of the 
High School. The 


allows for 


Viami 
installa- 
all the 


individual 


tion broadcasting to 


rooms in the building or to 


rooms as may be necessary. 


switchboard for alternating 
current. Lightproof 
windows in. the 


and direct 
shades are at all 
physics laboratory. A 
feature of the biology division is a plant 
room with a soil bed beneath the 
The new high 
throughout with the 
facilities available. This applies also to 
the well-lighted corridors, light-protected 
Stairways and exits, and to the patios fur- 
nished with powerful floodlights. 


windows. 
equipped 
electric-lighting 


school is 
best 


The New Gymnasium 
We regret that lack of space will permit 
but brief reference to this beautiful 
structure, part of the 
PWA project, 


new 
above-mentioned 
built on Pennsylvania Ave 
nue, just across the street from the rear 
of the new high school. This is a one- 
story building composed of three units 
the gymnasium proper, the girls’ locker 
room and the boys’ locker room. The 
gymnasium proper has a clearance height 
of 20 feet through the underside of the 
bottom chord of the steel trusses. The 
girls’ locker-room wing includes the office, 
a private toilet, locker toilets, 
a public toilet for The 
locker-room wing includes storage 
for apparatus, locker room, toilets, 
room, and public toilet for men. 
The building foundations of 
precast reinforced concrete piles and caps. 
The superstructure is a combination of 
steel and_ reinforced-concrete columns. 
The structural part of the roof over the 
main portion of 


and 
boys: 


room, 
women. 

room 
shower 


rests on 


the building is composed 
of steel trusses and purlins covered with 

2 by 2-inch pine sheathing. The finished 
roof surface is a 20-year bonded built-up 
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1 corner in the library of the Miami Beach Senior High School. The walls and 


bookcases are finished in light colors. 


The ceiling is made entirely of sound- 


absorbing tiles, and the floor is a quiet asphalt tile. Tables and chairs have been 
especially selected for comfort, mobility, and quiet. 


roof. The structural part of the roof over 
the locker-room wings is composed of wood 
rafters covered with wood sheathing. 

lhe gymnasium is made light and airy 
by the use of large austral-type windows 
on all four sides. The finished floor of the 
gymnasium proper is of hard maple on 
wood joists. The floor is 100 by 88 feet, 
with locker room at each end. The basket 
ball court is 84 by 50 feet, allowing for 
two cross-playing courts. There are 
bleachers on both sides with a_ seating 
capacity of 1,000. 

The gymnasium is directed by the 
physical-education department and _ its 
work is supplemented by an_ inclusive 
program of sports and recreation, spon- 
ored by the city of Miami Beach, which 
has placed at the disposal of the schools 
all the facilities of its playground system. 


Cenclusion 


lo all her advantages of climate, and 
her location by the sea, Miami Beach has 
added school facilities which in program, 
teaching staff, and plant facilities are 
equal to those of the best American cities 
lhe school system is confronted by many 
and difficult problems. In the past few 
years the school population has increased 
nearly 300 per cent each year. The pupils 
have come from nearly every state in the 
Union and from remote corners of the 
globe. Many stay only a few weeks: 
others only a few months. They arrive 
with every possible kind of background 
To immediately place them in 
Where they may take up studies without 
disadvantage resulting from the change, 
and to carry forward so that they again 


( lasses 





may resume the threads of their work in 
their home communities, is the continuous 
task facing the Beach schools. An _ un- 
usually high percentage of the high-school 
enrollment plans to attend college. Some 
cannot, and others perhaps, should not go 
to higher institutions. To meet the un- 
usual situations which are constantly aris- 
ing a really up-to-the-minute school plant 
has become an urgent necessity. None of 
the equipment or facilities described are 
superfluous or luxuries. The school is 
simply bending every effort to be abreast 
of the day and its problems, or even a 
lap ahead 


RESPONSIBLE BIDDERS ON 
SCHOOL CONTRACTS 


The experiences which the 
authorities have encountered in custom- 
arily awarding contracts to the so-called 
‘lowest bidder’ have not always proved 
advantageous, and have led to the thought 
that the “lowest responsible” bidder must 
be recognized. 

In a recent report, made by C. L. Wool- 
dridge, superintendent of buildings for the 
Pittsburgh board of education, he dis- 
cusses this phase in the awarding of school 
contracts. He says: “The determination 
of the lowest bidder is automatic as the 
bids speak for themselves. The term 
‘responsible bidder,’ however, requires 
serious consideration by the board before 
a contract may be awarded. The board 
interprets responsibility in this act to 
mean first of all financial responsibility 
Does the contractor have sufficient funds 
to finance the work bid on? The con- 
tractor may submit a very good financial 


school 
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statement, but an investigation may dis- 
close that he is loaded up with work 
beyond his capacity and should not take 
on any further contracts. 

“His credit must be investigated to 
determine if he pays his bills promptly. 

“His responsibility for doing good work 
must be investigated. This requires - in- 
vestigation as to whether his work has 
been satisfactory under past contracts. 

“We must determine if he has sufficient 
plant and tools to carry out his work. 

“We must investigate his general 
reputation as a businessman.”’ 

The belief that the accompaniment of 
a bond for the faithful performance of 
a contract affords sufficient protection has 
not in all instances worked out in a satis- 
factory manner. When the contractor for 
want of equipment and financial ability 
causes embarrassing delays or defaults 
altogether, the bonding company is sup- 
posed to cover all losses. 

But here is what happens: The bond- 
ing company may be extremely slow in 
determining upon the actual amount of 
the loss sustained. The contract may be 
awarded to the next lowest bidder which 
is usually higher than the original bid. 
The bonding company may quibble here 
as to the compensatory moneys to be paid. 

After all the negotiations have been 
gone into, requiring extra sessions on the 
part of committees, conferences with con- 
tractors and bonding agents, the elements 
of delay, annoyance, and embarrassment 
come to the surface and the question may 
well be asked whether the lowest bidder is 
really the “lowest responsible’ bidder. 

FEDERAL RELATIONSHIP TO STATE 

AND LOCAL EDUCATION 

The president has appointed a committee of 
eighteen representing various governmental and 
nongovernmental agencies, to make a study of 
the entire subject of federal relationship to state 
and local conduct of education. The committee 
will carry on a study of past undertak ngs, exist 
ing activities, and proposed aids to be undertaken 
in the future 

Of the eighteen members of the committee 
five represent agencies of the federal govern 
ment, three are from the profess on of education, 
and the remainder represent labor, business, and 
other fields of work 

Among the experts and specialists who will 
have charge of various units of the studies for 
the general committee are Mr. Lloyd E. Blauch; 
Mr. Doak S. Campbell, director of the division 
of surveys and field studies, George Peabody 
College for Teachers; Dr. Walter D. Cocking, 
Nashville, Tenn.; Dr. Newten Edwards, Univer 
sity of Chicago; Dr. Paul R. Mort, Columbia 
University, New York City; Dr. John Dal 
Russell, University of Chicago; Dr. Payson 
Smith, Graduate School of Education, Harvard 
University, Cambridge, Mass. Dr. Raymond M 
Hughes, pres dent-emeritus of Iowa State College, 
is serving as general consultant and will assist in 
co-ordinating the various groups of studies 

Arrangements have been made for the co 
operation of a number of important federal 
agencies. The National Resources Committee will 
co-operate in studies of the social and economi 
aspects of federal relations to education. Among 
the nongovernmental agencies is the Council of 
Chief State School Officers, which will offer its 
full co-operation in connect’on with the field 
studies of the committee. The Educational Policies 
Commission is also making plans for a survey of 
educational administration throughout the United 
States 
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General Exterior View, Auburn Senior High School, Auburn, New York. — Hillger & Beardsley, 
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The Auburn Senior High School — 
A Modern Building in Colonial Style 


The new Senior High School at Auburn, 
New York, is a depression project in which 
a forward-looking community went for- 
ward courageously to erect a needed build- 
ing in which a broad educational program 
might be offered to the children. The build- 
ing was planned in the spring of 1931 and 
contracts were let in August of that year. 
The building was erected during the fall 
and winter and occupied in September, 
1932. 

The building occupies a site consisting 
of 46 acres, which provides not only space 
for the building but also ample play- 
grounds and an athletic center. Since the 
photograph was taken the front of the 
building has been landscaped. 

The building faces a main highway to 
the south and is so arranged that the class- 
room areas have east or west light. The 
basement contains the boiler room, space 
for coal storage, and ventilating apparatus. 
Toilet, locker, and shower rooms are ac- 
commodated under the gymnasium. The 
entire front area of the first floor is oc- 
cupied by the auditorium, the offices, and 
the cafeteria. The classrooms are in the 
wing connecting the auditorium with the 
gymnasium. The arrangement is such that 
a further wing can be built extending back 
from the cafeteria corridor. The second- 
floor arrangement is similar to that of the 
first except that the space above the cafe- 
teria is occupied by laboratories, a music 


room, and a classroom. The library and a 
large study hall are centrally located above 
the offices. 

The building follows a free Colonial de- 
sign carried out in old Virginia brick and 
artificial gray stone. The interior construc- 
tion is of concrete and steel. The corridors 
are finished with terrazzo floors, tile wains- 





The library in the Auburn Senior High School, Auburn, New York, is a bright, 
cheerful room in which the entire academic life of the school centers. The room 


coting, plaster walls, and sound-absorbing 
tile ceilings. Classrooms are finished with 
linoleum floors, plaster walls, and celotex 
ceilings. The gymnasium which is arranged 
to be divided into two parts for boys’ and 
girls’ classes, has floors of maple, walls of 
tapestry brick, and a ceiling finished with 
fireproof, sound-absorbing tile. Toilet 
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has linoleum floors and the ceiling has been treated with sound-absorbing tiles 
so that a maximum of quiet is preserved at all times. 
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Noise is one of the greatests problems in the commercial 

departments of high schools. The typing room in the Auburn 

Senior High School is entirely made up of sound-absorbing 
tiles and the floor is battleship linoleum. 








Foundation and Basement Plan, Auburn Senior High School, 
fuburn, New York. Hillger & Beardsley, 
Irchitects, Auburn, New York. 





Foyer and Main Corridor of the Auburn Senior High School, 
Auburn, New York. 
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First Floor Plan, Auburn Senior High School, Auburn, New York. Second Floor Plan, Auburn Senior High School, 
Hilleer & Beardsley, Architects, Auburn, New York. M4uburn, New York. 
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The auditorium of the Auburn Senior High School has been treated in a simplified Colonial style 


in harmony with the exterior of the building. 





The gymnasium of the Auburn Senior High School, Auburn, New York, has 
bleachers on two sides. The room is arranged so that it can be cut into two parts 
for use by boys and girls separately. 


rooms are finished with terrazzo floors, 
Tennessee marble wainscoting, and plaster 
ceiling. 

The building is heated by means of low- 
pressure steam, and all instructional areas 
are equipped with unit ventilators. Central 
fans provide ventilation for the gym- 
nasium and auditorium. 

The building is planned for an ordinary 
pupil capacity of 1,000 and has 1,250 
pupil stations. The cost was $580,000 for 
construction and $70,000 for equipment. 
On the basis of the cubic content, the cost 
was 23.5 cents; on the pupil basis, $692. 


The architects were Messrs. Hillger and 
Beardsley of Auburn, New York. 


PERSONALITY IN SCHOOL 
ADMINISTRATION 

Where men devoid of a pleasing per- 
sonality win acceptance, it is usually 
found that this is accomplished by the 
sheer power of intellect. Where those of 
mediocre ability succeed, it is with the 
aid of an appealing personality. When the 
successes and failures of life are analyzed, 
it develops that the element of personality 
has played an important part. 


The board of examiners of the New 
York City school system, in recently out- 
lining the points to be observed in the 
selection of principals, makes “‘personal- 
ity’ the first consideration. The several 
qualifications called for are summarized 
in the following paragraph: ‘Personality, 
ability to capitalize the best efforts ofl 
one’s associates, a genuine interest in the 
welfare of boys and girls, professional and 
civic leadership, ability to inspire conh- 
dence in pupils, sound scholarship, a defi- 
nite philosophy of education, professional 
experience, executive and administrative 
ability.” 

The school executive deals not only 
with the board of education and _ the 
teaching personnel, but also with the 
public and the press. He stands in an 
exposed position. His most difficult tasks 
are those in which the interests of groups 
and individuals conflict with the inter- 
ests of the children and the progress of 
the schools. His leadership, if it is to 
continue for any considerable length of 
time, will be appraised not so much by 
the ultimate results he achieves, as_ by 
his human leadership, his facility as a 
harmonizer, his integrity, his affable and 
winning personality. 

The professional qualifications called 
for in a school superintendent or principal 
are many sided, but primarily he must 
give assurance that he is master of his 
office, knows its scope and function, and 
exercises the art of diplomacy. Whether 
his personality is something inherent or 
acquired, it remains that the school exec- 
utive who possesses it, will have smoother 
sailing than he who lacks it 
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Problems of Teacher Retirement 
T. T. Allen’ 


When retirement systems for public-school 
employees were first enacted in this country 
two different plans were devised to provide 
funds for the payment of the retirement al- 
lowances. Under the first plan, the school em- 
ployees paid the entire cost of the retire- 
ment allowances and the public paid nothing. 
The original New Jersey Teachers’ Retire- 
ment System was an example of the first plan. 
Under the second plan, the public paid the 
entire cost of the retirement allowances and 
the school employees paid nothing. The 
present Rhode Island Teachers’ Retirement 
System is an example of the second plan. 

The first plan of financing a retirement 
system was based on the theory that the 
school employees were the only persons bene- 
fited; the second plan on the theory that the 
school system only was benefited. However, 
the truth is that, in order to justify the sup- 
port of a teachers’ retirement system by the 
taxpaying public, the school system as well as 
the school employees should be benefited. In 
the Pennsylvania School Employees’ Retire- 
ment System, the school employees and the 
public share equally the cost of the retirement 
allowances. The method adopted by the Penn- 
sylvania system for meeting the cost of the 
retirement allowances is based on the theory 
that the school employees and the schools 
share about equally the benefits of the retire- 
ment system. 

Without an adequate retirement system, the 
school boards as a rule, hesitate to drop from 
active service a teacher who has rendered 
many years of efficient service, even though 
the teacher by reason of advanced age or 
physical infirmities is no longer able to render 
such service. Without a reasonable income, 
a teacher who has passed the age of efficient 
service, hesitates to make himself an object 
of public or private charity by resigning 
from active school service 

The very nature of the work of the teacher 
is such that freedom, as far as possible frora 
financial worry, is essential to a high standard 
of efficiency in the schoolroom. If the teacher 
alone were affected by worry and anxiety it 
would be unfortunate, but a teacher who faces 
retirement from service with no income will 
find it increasingly more difficult to inspire 
his pupils with the ideals of character and 
service they should receive in our schools. 

Furthermore, an adequate retirement sys- 
tem will help to keep in school service trained 
and experienced teachers. In time of prosper- 
ity such as we experienced for a number of 
years prior to 1929, and such as we will ex- 
perience again in the near future, many of our 
best teachers will have opportunities to enter 
other occupations at higher salaries than they 
receive as teachers. 

But with the assurance of a retirement al- 
lowance in case of disability or old age, a 
teacher with a number of years of experience 
will hesitate to leave school service, even 
though a higher salary can be secured in some 
other occupation. The money contributed by 
the public to pay the public’s share of the cost 
of the retirement allowance does as much if 


This paper formed the basis of an address at the con- 


vention of the National Education Association in Detroit 
Mich., June 30. 1937 


not more to increase the efficiency of our 
schools than any other similar amount of 
money. 

The arguments which may be advanced for 
the establishment of sound teacher-retirement 
systems and the improvement of those already 
established have been summarized by the Na- 
tional Education Association in a bulletin en- 
titled, Teacher-Retirement Systems. We quote 
from that bulletin: “A sound teacher-retire- 
ment system (1) protects school children from 
teachers made incompetent by disability or 
old age, (2) attracts capable, far-sighted 
young people into the teaching profession, 
(3) keeps good teachers in the service, (4) 
increases health and efficiency of teachers by 
removing worry and fear of a destitute old 
age, (5) improves morale in the teaching force 
by opening the paths of promotion and en- 
couraging professional growth, (6) treats 
teachers fairly by giving them protection sim- 
ilar to that given other citizens who come 
under the Social Security Act.” 

It is to be noted that the first five of these 
arguments concern the improvement of 
schools. Will H. Hayes, in speaking before 
the National Council of Teacher-Retirement 
Systems in 1929 said: “‘Public economy is not 
the hoarding of public funds. It means the in- 
telligent investment, as contrasted with waste, 
of money collected from the taxpayers. The 
question of a teachers’ retirement system we 
do not approach primarily from the viewpoint 
of the needs of the immediate beneficiary. 
We think, first of all, of a return that will be 
ultimately secured by the taxpayer himself. 
We approach this question from the angle of 
a community’s obligation to itself rather than 
the community’s debt to the teacher. What- 
ever contributes adequately to the efficiency 
of our school system is a good investment.” 

It is interesting to recall that two of these 
arguments, mentioned previously, were ad- 
vanced as long ago as 1896, when John E. 
Clark, ex-president of the Detroit board of 
education, urged that: “By adopting the plan 
of a retirement fund, we not only secure a 
better and more thoughtful class of beginners, 
but we retain those teachers when their ex- 
perience has doubly qualified them for work. 
If they will learn the art of contentment, 
they will be willing to stay with us and to 
make teaching their lifework, as they should, 
and not make it a steppingstone to other pro- 
fessions.” Mr. Clark’s point of view is cer- 
tainly no less true today than it was in 1896 

This brings us to a consideration of the 
fundamentals of any sound and adequate re- 
tirement system. At the meeting of the Na- 
tional Council of Teacher-Retirement Sys- 
tems, held in Boston, in February, 1928, the 
Council adopted fifteen fundamental princi- 
ples which should be observed in organizing a 
teachers’ retirement system. These funda- 
mental principles are as follows: 

1. Membership should be compulsory for 
teachers entering the service after the enactment 
of the retirement law; optional for teachers al- 
ready in service 

2. Retirement ages and rules should be defined 
and administered so as to retain teachers during 
efficient service and provide for their retirement 
when old age or disability makes satisfactory 
service no longer possible. The retirement allow- 
ance should be sufficient to enable the retiring 
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E. R. VAN KLEECK, Pu.D. 
SUPERINTENDENT-ELECT 
NORWICH, NEW YORK 


Dr. Van Kleeck’s election at Norwich makes him the 
youngest city superintendent of schools in New York 
State. He succeeds Superintendent Frank R. Wassung, who 
has accepted the appointment at Garden City, Long 
Island. Dr. Van Kleeck, who was for several years at 
Walden, holds the degree of Doctor of Philosophy from 
Yale University. During the past six summers he has been 
an instructor in educational administration at the New 
York State Teachers College, Albany. 





teacher to live in reasonable comfort, thereby 
removing the temptation to remain in the class- 
room beyond the period of efficient service. 

3. The sums deposited by the teachers and by 
the public during the period of service should be 
approximately equal. 

4. The deposit by the teacher and the pay- 
ment by the public should be stated by the 
organic act creating a retirement system, subject 
to adjustment in accordance with future ac- 
tuarial investigation. 

5. Deposits to the account of each teacher 
should be made by the teacher and by the state 
regularly and concurrently during the period of 
service. 

6. The retirement board should open an ac- 
count with each individual teacher. Sums de- 
posited in that account by the teacher should be 
held in trust for that teacher. 

7. An adequate and actuarially sound reserve 
fund should be created so that the teacher may 
be guaranteed that the necessary money to pay 
the benefits promised is actually on hand at the 
time of retirement. 

8. Periodic investigations by actuaries should 
be made of every retirement system to insure its 
financial soundness. 

9. A retirement allowance should be provided 
for disabled teachers after a reasonable period 
of service. 

10. Teachers leaving the service before the 
regular retirement age should retain rights to 
all moneys accumulated in their accounts. Teach- 
ers’ deposits should be returnable upon with- 
drawal from teaching service, or death prior to 
retirement. 

11. The teacher should have the opportunity 
to elect the manner in which he will receive the 
benefits represented by the accumulated value of 
his deposits and the state’s payments. 

12. Upon the adoption of a retirement plan, 
teachers should be given credit for their service 
prior to the establishment of the system. Funds 
for this purpose should be provided by the 
public. 

13. The public should guarantee active teach- 
ers all the benefits which they had a reasonable 
right to expect under the old system. It should 
guarantee teachers retired under a previous sys- 
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tem the allowance promised at the time of their 
retirement. 

14. Provision should be made for co-operative 
or reciprocal relations between the retirement 
systems of the different states. 

15. The admin.stration of the retirement sys- 
tems should be in the hands of a retirement 
board, whose makeup is carefully prescribed in 
the retirement law, and which represents both 
the public and the teachers. 

There are two distinct plans of operating a 
retirement system in respect to the time when 
the money required to meet its obligations 
shall be provided. The one plan is the cash 
disbursement plan, and the other is the ac- 
tuarial reserve plan. Under the cash-disburse- 
ment plan, no reserve fund is established, and 
the retirement allowances are paid from the 
contributions of the employees. When addi- 
tional money is needed, the state and the 
public pay each year enough to meet the re- 
tirement allowances for that year. 

Under the actuarial reserve plan, a reserve 
fund is established, and in addition to the 
contributions of the employees, the public 
pays each year into a reserve fund an amount 
which will be sufficient, with interest com- 
pounded annually, to pay their share of the 
cost of the retirement allowances based on 
service rendered that year. 

The cash-disbursement plan is inequitable 
because it requires future taxpayers to pay 
the cost of retirement allowances based on 
service rendered at the present time. The cost 
of the retirement allowances for each year of 
service should be charged against and paid by 
the employee and the public in the year in 
which the service is rendered. 

The actuarial reserve plan is equitable as 
under this plan the employee and the public 
pay each year into their respective reserve 
funds an amount which, with interest com- 
pounded annually, will be sufficient to pay 
their respective shares of the cost of the 
future retirement allowances based on service 
rendered that year. A retirement system oper- 
ated under the actuarial reserve plan costs all 
parties concerned much less than if operated 
under the cash-disbursement plan. 

The compound-interest earnings of the re- 
serve funds soon become a substantial source 
of income and help materially to reduce the 
amounts which the employees and the public 
would otherwise have to pay. For example, 
the interest income of the Pennsylvania 
School-Employees’ Retirement System up to 
June 1, 1937, was $46,500,000. Under the 
cash-disbursement plan of operating a retire- 
ment system, this large income would not 
have been received, and ultimately the public 
would have this $46,500,000 to pay in addi- 
tion to its other payments to the retirement 
fund. 

One of the fundamental principles that 
must characterize a sound retirement system 
is that it be actuarially sound. Unfortunately, 
sound actuarial principles adopted in the es- 
tablishment of retirement systems do not 
render it immune from dangers later on. 
Those who have had experience with a sys- 
tem operated under the actuarial reserve plan 
understand the necessity for the accumulation 
of the required reserve funds in order to main- 
tain the actuarial soundness of the system. As 
those necessary reserve funds accumulate, the 
retirement system faces danger from two en- 
tirely different sources. First, many teachers 
who fail to understand the reason for the 
large reserve funds will urge amendments to 
the retirement law providing for the payment 
of more liberal allowances without the nec- 
essary increase in contributions. Second, the 
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legislature and the public for the same reason 
will desire to reduce or eliminate entirely the 
state or employer’s payment to the retirement 
system. 

Another danger to large reserve funds has 
to do with their wise investment. The board 
that is charged with the investment of funds 
will be desirous of securing the best possible 
income, and the temptation to secure a higher 
interest yield at the expense of safety is con- 
stantly present. In some states, losses have 
occurred from unwise investments, and the 
greatest care should be exercised by those who 
invest the retirement funds. This, it seems to 
me, is the most fundamental factor in the 
operation of a retirement system for, if funds 
are unwisely invested, the financial integrity 
of a system will collapse. In most states, the 
investment of the retirement-system funds is 
limited to securities legal for trust funds or 
the funds of savings banks. This limitation 
usually makes the investments safe. 

There is one other dangerous tendency 
which deserves serious consideration. Prac- 
tically all retirement systems provide for a 
disability retirement allowance under reason- 
able conditions and without regard to age. No 
fair-minded person will question the justice 
of a retirement allowance to an employee who 
is physically or mentally incapacitated for 
service, no matter how young. Most systems 
provide for a minimum superannuation retire- 
ment age. A few systems permit superannua- 
tion retirement after a specified number of 
years of service regardless of age. In some 
systems, the employee while able to render 
efficient service may be granted a retirement 
allowance at 45 or 50 years of age. It may be 
argued that few employees exercise this option 
of early retirement, but it requires only a few 
employees retired with an allowance while in 
the prime of life to discredit the whole retire- 


Size and Tenure 


The modern board of education, as exempli- 
fied throughout the urban centers of the 
United States, has during the past three 
decades undergone some definite changes. In 
the main these changes have been from a 
larger to a smaller membership, from a short 
to a longer tenure, from district or ward rep- 
resentation to representation at large. 

During the period named there has also 
come into recognition a clearer definition as 
to the scope and function of the board mem- 
ber and a better understanding as to the dele- 
gation of authority and the relations which the 
administrative factors bear toward the pro- 
fessional. The position of the superintendent 
of schools has been accentuated in that he has 
become the works manager of the school sys- 
tem under policies formulated by the board 
of education. 

Since the schools of the nation are in con- 
trol of boards of education, locally created, 
their size, tenure, and manner of selection be- 
come matters of interest and importance. 

A study recently made, by the Research 
Division of the National Education Associa- 
tion, enters into the subject with considerable 
thoroughness. The information gathered is 
based on 249 replies to a questionnaire sent to 
325 superintendents of schools in cities above 
30,000 in population. Cities above 100,000 in 
population are referred to as Group I, and 
those of 30,000 to 100,000 in population as 
Group II. 
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ment system in the minds of the public. An 
important argument that appeals to the aver- 
age taxpayer, when he contributes to the sup- 
port of a retirement system, is that the sys- 
tem helps to retain in active service efficient 
and experienced employees. Anything that 
weakens this argument with the taxpayer will 
destroy his favorable interest in the retire- 
ment system. 

In conclusion, fear has been expressed that 
some states may reduce their efforts toward 
the establishment of teacher-retirement sys- 
tems. However, it would seem that the op- 
posite should be true. Because of existing 
legal barriers, it may be years before the ad- 
vantages of the federal law will be available 
to teachers. However, the social security law 
does mean that teachers no longer have to 
fight alone in bringing about a better under- 
standing of retirement systems. 

Officials of the Social Security Board have 
expressed the opinion that among the most 
immediate results of the development of in- 
terest in social security will be a rapid growth 
in the number of teacher-retirement systems. 
Able and competent teachers to a greater ex- 
tent than heretofore will seek employment in 
places where they will have the opportunity 
for making provision for old age. To secure 
and retain the services of such teachers, states 
and cities that have until now been lax in this 
regard will have to keep up with their neigh- 
bors. There will be increased interest in and 
increased activity toward the establishment of 
new retirement systems, and the improvement 
of those retirement systems which are now in 
operation. Much needs to be done along this 
line because even existing teacher-retirement 
systems do not guarantee old-age security to 
all of the teaching profession. Only about 65 
per cent of all the teachers of the nation are 
included in such systems. 


of School Boards 


In discussing the average number of mem- 
bers of school boards, the study finds that in 
75 cities, the average number is 7.7 in Group 
I, and 6.7 in Group II. In Group I the num- 
ber ranges from 3 to 21. The largest number, 
namely, 22 cities have a board membership 
of 7. In Group II the 5-member school board 
is found in 52 cities, 7 in 41 cities, and 9 in 
35 cities. 


Tenure of Office 

In the matter of tenure of service, it is 
found that long terms are favored for school- 
board members with overlapping terms so that 
the personnel does not change all at one time. 
The popular length of term is about 4 years. 
Nearly a third, however, of each group pro- 
vide terms of 5 years or more. In the larger 
cities of Texas the terms have recently been 
lengthened from 2 to 6 years. 

Representation for the city at large rather 
than by wards is generally favored, although 
the latter method of representation still pre- 
vails in about 12 per cent of the cities both in 
Group I and Group II. 


Appointment or Election of School- 
Board Members 


In discussing the method of selection the 
report holds that there is less agreement here 
than in other issues on school-board structure. 
The investigators here say: “Either appoint- 

(Concluded on page 8&5) 
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Individual Instruction Succeeds 


in Small School 
D. H. Martin and J. Howard Cheuvront' 


In the fall of 1935, a modified form of in- 
dividualized instruction was adopted for the 
Salisbury elementary school.? During the 
school year 1936-37 the same plan was con- 
tinued. Following are explanations, observa- 
tions, criticisms, and results of this form of 
instruction as used in grades two to eight, in- 
clusive, comprising approximately 150 stu- 
dents, during the school years 1935-36 and 
1936-37. 

The reorganized procedure of education has 
involved three changes from the conventional 
system in use formerly: (a) Individualized 
instruction and supervised study have re- 
placed the formal class recitation; (b) home- 
work has been eliminated; (c) the formal 
report card has been discontinued. 

The new plan is built around the principle 
of providing for individual differences in in- 
terests and abilities in children, and seeks to 
provide training for social-civic relations. 
The subject matter has been reorganized into 
units, each unit specifying minimum content, 
supplementary work, and individual group 
activities. 


Academic Work and Home Study 

Each unit of subject matter is presented to 
the class as a group. This may take several 
class periods. After the presentation of the 
unit, individual work begins as each student 
works through the subject matter, drill exer- 
cises, and remedial work at his own speed. 
This is done under the close supervision of 
the teacher. After completing the essentials of 
the unit, the student may follow an expressed 
interest and work on additional subject mat- 
ter as a project or activity. In many cases, 
entire units have been presented, with ad- 


‘mirable results, as group projects. 


This plan of instruction works best with 
classes of twenty or less members. With 
classes of more than twenty, it has been 
found advisable to form small groups, for 
instruction. In this case the faster and more 
capable groups may work with less attention 
from the instructor, while the slower groups 
receive the attention required. While the plan 
demands more work on the part of the teach- 
er, it affords the setup for a superior type of 
instruction that gives the child mastery of 
the tool subjects and of other personality 
and social tools that may prove of infinitely 
more value. 

Home study has not been entirely elim- 
inated; it is still allowed in cases of prolonged 
absence, or for drillwork and other remedial 
exercises. All homework is checked closely 
and no student is allowed to take a textbook 
home for study, without the permission of 
the teacher. This plan has tended to develop 
good study habits. It has been noted that the 
child who receives too much help with home- 
work is slow in developing capacities for in- 
dependent work. 


Extracurricular Activities 
During the last two years the extracur- 


Mr. Martin is superintendent of schools and Mr 
Cheuvront is principal of the elementary school, Salis 
bury Mo 

*A brief outline of this plan 
year of operation, was described in the ScHoor 

J-uRNAL in August, 1936, p. 18 
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ricular-activity program has been broadened 
to reach the entire student body. It is a part 
of the daily schedule, and is a true intra- 
curricular-activity program. It includes such 
activities as the school paper, baseball, basket- 
ball, organized physical education, manual- 
arts club, pins-and-needles club, book-lover’s 
club, dramatics, junior red cross, assembly, 
and music including band, orchestra, and 
chorus. Since the school system is not large 
enough to afford regular classes in manual 
arts or home economics, the manual-arts and 
pins-and-needles clubs are recreational clubs, 
for those expressing interest and showing abil- 
ity along those lines. Participation in these 
activities is by the choice of the student, aided 
by suggestions from the teachers. The pro- 
gram has aided materially in securing motiva- 
tion, promoting interest, and in adjusting 
work to individual differences. The daily 
schedule allows two free periods for the pro- 
gram. The first period in the morning is 
utilized for group music such as band, orches- 
tra, and chorus. Students not participating in 
music are sent to the study hall where, under 
the supervision of a teacher, unit subject 
matter is studied. The last period daily is 
used for dramatic work, assembly, class meet- 
ings, news-staff meetings, junior red cross, 
project and activity work, clubs, and indi- 
vidualized remedial work. The arrangement 
prevents confusion and the disrupting of reg- 
ular classwork. Other music and physical 
education classes are held at regular periods. 


Project and Activity Work 

Project and activity work has made it pos- 
sible to teach facts through the experience 
gained in natural life situations. Thus, the 
business arithmetic in the sixth, seventh, and 
eighth grades has been taught through the 
project method. A bank was organized, checks 
were written, endorsed, cashed, deposited, and 
canceled; deposit slips were issued and bal- 
ances computed. Similarly, other facts were 
taught through the organization of an insur- 
ance company, a department store, a grocery 
store. Correlations with other subjects were 
carried out. Activity work was used to ad- 
vantage in all grades, and aided materially 
in promoting interest in the subject at hand, 
in the acceleration of learning, and in the 
retention of facts. A valuable project was 
the all-school project of a marionette show. 


Guidance Program 

This plan of instruction lends itself nat- 
urally to guidance. The more successful 
teacher, in this system, is child-minded and 
not subject-matter minded. Many opportuni- 
ties for guidance have arisen from the diag- 
nosis of academic difficulties, the correction 
of which leads to personality development. 

Each teacher makes a “case” study of the 
children under her supervision who have 
learning or behavior problems. These case 
studies are discussed in the “clinic,” composed 
of all the teachers. Here a course of action 
is agreed upom and the case is followed 
through. Many remedial measures are em- 
ployed. Special tasks such as caring for the 
science equipment, working in the office, car- 
ing for the stage, caring for the athleti 
equipment, answering the telephone deliver- 
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ing the school paper, acting as usher for 
assembly programs, etc., serve to develop 
responsibility and give the child avenues of 
self-expression. For all children proper use of 
leisure time is encouraged in the clubwork. 
Good books are recommended, hobbies are 
encouraged, plays presented, sports pursued, 
and school social events are planned. Study 
habits are observed, reading difficulties are 
diagnosed, and individual remedial work is 
assigned. 


Testing and Programs 

Without a broad testing program, the plan 
would fail. The Otis intelligence test is given 
each child upon entrance to school. Teacher- 
made tests are given for each unit of work, 
and the results are diagnosed for individual- 
ized remedial work. Each student’s score, on 
the unit tests, is ranked with those of the 
rest of the class, as is his intelligence quo- 
tient. A comparison of these two ranks in- 
dicate whether or not he is working up to his 
indicated capacity. It is not contended that 
the tests are entirely reliable, but they allow 
comparison which is helpful. At the begin- 
ning and at the end of the school year, the 
New Stanford achievement tests are given as 
a third comparison between the student’s rec- 
ord and a national norm. 

The informal pupil report has proved su- 
perior to the formal report card. The child’s 
progress is represented as satisfactory or un- 
satisfactory, as the case may be. Space is 
provided in which the teacher explains the 
causes for poor work, or commends and en- 
courages the child for good work. These re- 
ports are sent out as often as the parent or 
teacher deems necessary. From six to twelve 
reports are sent out during the school year. 
Reports are also made by personal interview, 
telephone, and personal letter. If the child's 
rank in intelligence and on the unit tests 
compares favorably, his work is considered 
satisfactory since he is working up to his 
indicated capacity. 


Some Criticisms 


In this plan of instruction there is danger 
of the intracurricular program crowding the 
daily schedule to the danger point. It has 
been necessary to allot more time to reading, 
dictation, and writing in order to avoid the 
lowering of academic standards. Dictation 
especially has given considerable trouble, due 
primarily, to the use of an inadequate word 
list. 

The plan may be criticized, perhaps, be- 
cause only one intelligence test is given to 
each student, and a broader basis for evalua- 
tion of progress would be furnished by com- 
paring the results of three different intelli- 
gence tests with the teacher’s rating. The use 
of additional achievement tests in the middle 
of the year and of more inclusive diagnostic 
tests would make progress more readily recog- 
nized. The plan has been criticized by some 
of the teachers because it is difficult to carry 
on with classes of more than twenty, and be- 
cause the activity work requires considerable 
advance planning, careful organization, and 
continual care in execution. 

There is a tendency for the extracurricular 
work to be dominated by a few children who 
are natural leaders, so that the teachers and 
the supervisory staff must constantly induce 
the less active children to partake. It has 
been recognized finally that the extracurricular 
program crowds the daily schedule to the 
danger point. All of these dangers have been 
recognized and corrective action has been 
taken 
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Fourteen Years School Record in One Folder 


F. G. Macomber* 


The Need for Cumulative Records 

While permanent cumulative records serve a number of purposes 
in the modern school, their most important use is in connection 
with the guidance service, where they are indispensable. Without 
them even the best counselors, whether homeroom teachers or 
trained guidance experts, are greatly handicapped in their efforts 
to aid the individual pupils in the planning of their educational 
health, recreational, social, and vocational programs. No guidance 
service can function efficiently, intelligently, and in the best inter- 
ests of the pupil without a fund of information about that pupil’s 
interests, abilities, experiences, physical and mental health, and 
home environment. Cumulative records are a means of furnish- 
ing much of this needed information. As they are records covering 
the whole school life of the pupil, they enable the counselor to 
know the child in a way that is otherwise impossible. Without 
them much valuable time is wasted gathering needed information 
at each level of the school system; many adjustment problems 
develop which could have been prevented; and the pupils are 
without intelligent guidance during much of the time while they 
are trying to become adjusted to a new school situation, and while 
new teachers and counselors are trying to become well enough 
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Fig. 1. This folder is made of heavy manila 

tag and measures 9 by 12 inches. The ends 

are closed so that it is in effect an envelope 
open at the top. 


acquainted with each pupil to be able to aid him in the solution 
of his many problems of school and community life. 


Information Furnished by Cumulative Records 


A cumulative record system should furnish a complete picture 
of the whole child, and should be stated in terms readily under- 
standable to teachers and counselors alike. It should contain the 
following information: 

1. Full name, exact age, race, correct address, phone number. 

2. Family history giving name, race, occupation of parents; 
number of children in family, with some information of the edu- 
cation and vocation of older brothers and sisters; economic status 
of the family; whether parents are deceased; information regard- 
ing broken homes; and any special information essential to the 
better understanding of the child. 

3. An educational record of the results of all intelligence, 
achievement, and aptitude tests administered the child during his 
school career, together with estimates of the pupil’s ability in the 
various areas of learning made by each of his many teachers. If 
subject marks are given, it should contain a record of these, 
and of units earned at the secondary level 

4. A record of the pupil’s special interests and abilities. 

5. A record of significant experiences in and out of school. 

6. A statement of his educational and vocational plans at 
different levels of the school system. 

7. Personality traits as the school has been able to observe them 

8. A record of physical and mental health. 

9. Case histories of special problem cases in health, social adjust- 
ment, etc. 


*Supervisor of Curricula and Instruction, Riverside, Calif 








EDUCATIONAL RECORD 

















Fig. 2. Front of educational record card. Printed on white stock, 
it measures 84 by 11 inches. 
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Fig. 4. Front of health record. Printed on buff stock. 


See reverse in Fig. 5. 
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Fig. 7. Reverse of social and personal record. Considerable space is 
provided for recording children’s activities and achievements, and 


miscellaneous information concerning their especial school records. 


Advantage of Folder-Type Cumulative Record System 

The committee which was appointed by the superintendent of the 
Riverside, Calif., schools in the fall of 1934, to develop a cumulative 
record system for the city schools, made a careful study of the records 
of most of the more progressive cities of the United States. These were 
obtained through the courtesy of the National Education Association, 
the U. S. Office of Education, and the Carnegie Foundation for the 
Advancement of Teaching. The committee tried to incorporate into the 
record system the best ideas of those who have pioneered this move- 
ment, and to develop a plan for maintaining those records essential to 
the progressive guidance service. 

The folder-type system with individual cards was finally adopted for 
the following reasons: 

1. It is flexible. New cards may later be added if the need arises. For 
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instance, it is easily possible that a special guidance card may 
later be needed in addition to the educational, health, and social 
cards already devised. 

2. Any special information of permanent or temporary value 
may be added to the folder of any student by merely inserting 
it in the open-topped envelope. Such information may be removed 
when it is no longer important. Of necessity, entries on the cards 
must be extremely brief. Additional comments in special cases 
may be placed in the folder. 

3. Any one of the cards may be changed, eliminated, or revised 
at any time, without changing the forms of the others, or neces- 
sitating the clipping together of cards. 


Directions for Maintaining Cards 


The cards are 8% by 11 in. in size, and the envelopes are 
9 by 12 in. outside measurements. They are to be kept in 
regular 12%4-in. filing cases. It would have been better to have 
made the envelopes 11% in. wide, as not all filing cases are a 
full 12% in. inside measurement. 

While much of the information may be entered on the card 
by an office secretary, who will transfer the information from a 
new pupil’s enrollment card to the proper permanent cards, most 
of the entries must be made by the classroom teacher in the 
elementary schools and by the homeroom teacher in the sec- 
ondary schoois. After all, they are the only ones who are in a 
position to gather and record much of the needed information 
about each pupil, and are also the ones who should be in 
continual need of such information if they are much concerned 
with the welfare of the individual pupils under their guidance. 
The back of the health card would, of course, be filled in by the 
persons responsible for giving of physical examinations, and much 
of the educational record could be filled in by the central office. 
Some entries, such as a pupil’s vocational interest, or his educa- 
tional plans, would be made only at those points where a special 
effort was made to determine them. Possibly the first entry under 
educational plans would be made during the sixth year, when the 
pupil is laying plans for entering the junior high school. Voca- 
tional plans might not appear before the junior-high-school days 
of many pupils, while some elementary children would have their 
minds fairly well made up in the elementary school. These, of 
course, are subjected to numerous changes, but these changes of 
plans, in themselves, are important to the guidance service at 
later dates. 

The making of entries on the different cards should be a 
continuous rather than a periodic practice. If a child is out with 
the measles, or has just been vaccinated for smallpox, the entry 
should be made immediately by his teacher. If a home is broken 
by death or divorce, it should be recorded at the time. 

The parents of each pupil entering the city system for the first 
time must fill out an enrollment card giving much of the in- 
formation to be transferred to the health- and social-record cards. 
Any past records of grades and test scores which are available 
will be added. 

A set of detailed directions acts as a guide to teachers, prin- 
cipals, and counselors in maintaining the records. 

The cards are of value only as they are kept continually up to 
date, and are easily available at all times to those of the school 
system responsible for the welfare of the child. The cards are 
confidential in nature, and must be so treated. They are for the 
use of the school staff only, and must not be allowed in the 
possession of parents, or anyone else, outside of the professional 
personnel of the school. 


ENTER THE KINGDOM OF CHILDHOOD 
The world is inaccessible except though education. Effective edu- 
cation must be a progressive remaking of experiences. Living today 
with a fullness of meaning provides well for tomorrow. As teachers 
we must enter into the kingdom of childhood. Do you know what 
it is to be a child? —J. Paul Leonard, College of William and 
Mary, Virginia. 


THE EDUCATOR’S LOYALTIES 


An educator’s loyalty, like that of a citizen, should be double. 
First should come his loyalty to the interests and welfare of educa- 
tion as of national concern; as the conserver of the social heritage 
and the preserver of American democracy. 

The second loyalty of an educator should be to his immediate 
local group; to the problems and interests held in common with 
others similarly situated. This local or class loyalty is necessarily 
of secondary importance since its objectives cannot be fully 
attained until the nation-wide loyalty receives proper recognition. 

Orville C. Pratt 
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Interference with 
School-Administrative Authority 


Ne PERIOD in the administration of the country’s 
schools has encountered more interference in the nature 
of public protests, pupil strikes, and the like, than has been 
witnessed in recent years. The public has manifested an irri- 
table mood, resented with greater frequency the course pur- 
sued by the school authorities, and has by petitions and 
protest meetings, sought to nullify official action. 

Thus, it is no longer new to find a protest registered against 
the closing of an obsolete building, the transfer of pupils 
from one school to another, the dropping of a superintendent, 
principal, teacher, or janitor, etc. A reversal is a common 
demand. 

The situation represents a passing phenomenon in Amer- 
ican civic life due to a disturbed public mind. The spirit of 
protest, or let us call it the urge for individual self-assertion, 
has entered more into our economic and civic activities, and 
has developed a consequent defiance of authority. To find 
that this same spirit is asserting itself in the field of school 
administration is, therefore, not surprising. 

Speaking strictly from the standpoint of public education, 
it may not be amiss to point out that these manifestations of 
personal and group pressure are violations of the democratic 
spirit. They spell a defiance of established representative 
authority which is essential to American institutions; they 
undermine that discipline so vital to the rearing of a proper 
citizenship. 

The wave of protest is illogical when viewed from the 
standpoint of the democratic method employed in the estab- 
lishing of school-board authority. The citizens vote the mem- 
bers of the board of education into office and vest them with 
the authority and responsibility of administering the affairs 
of the school system. Whatever action the board may take is 
sharply circumscribed by state law enacted by a legislature 
also chosen directly by the people. In the vast majority of 
communities, the membership of the board is carefully chosen 
for its superior ability, experience, public spirit, and willing- 
ness to administer the schools for the public welfare and for 
the best interests of the children. The members are in con- 
tinuous touch with the teachers and with a professional school- 
man — the superintendent — who is especially charged to ad- 
vise the board and keep it informed on all matters of impor- 
tance. The board can act officially only in meeting assembled 
after consideration of all aspects of a problem and with full 
understanding that it has the responsibility for the con- 
sequences. 

While no one would claim that the average board of educa- 
tion is infallible, it is reasonable to say that in the vast 
majority of cities, the board is competent, honest, informed, 
and well-meaning in its actions. A deliberate departure from 
previous policies, or a decision on a matter of employment, a 
purchase, a financial change, is usually the result of careful 
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judgment. The benefit of every doubt must go to the board. 

On the other hand, the private citizen can hardly have as 
unerring judgment from the outside as can the official on the 
inside. Even though he be informed in general, he cannot 
judge a matter in the light of its past history, its legal im- 
plications, its economy, its future effect. The citizen’s interest 
is spasmodic and purely personal, his responsibility is limited 
to himself. In cases bearing upon a teacher or a pupil, the 
whole school rarely is within his view. The neighborhood, the 
one school, the one business or labor group, the one immediate 
end in view, are the limits of his noisy desire. 

There can be but one conclusion here, namely, that if the 
citizenship exercises its prerogative in the choice of a body 
of men to perform a public service, and the law clothes that 
body with the power to perform that service, there should be 
no interference or meddling on the part of the private citizen. 


The Unofficial in School Administration 
A* INQUIRY into the disturbances and embarrassments, 


which so frequently beset school officials in the routine 
of duties, leads to the conclusion that many of these may be 
traced to acts that are beyond official authority. A board-of- 
education member sometimes forgets that he possesses no legal 
power except those which he exerts in conjunction with his 
associates. 

There can be no doubt that a member of a board of educa- 
tion must absorb considerable information gained outside of 
the board rooms in order to enable him to act intelligently on 
matters of official determination. At the same time he must 
be clear as to his individual status on the one hand, and his 
collective authority on the other. He cannot act for the whole 
board of which he is only a member. 

County Superintendent Charles D. Beem, of Charleston, 
Illinois, has been prompted recently to caution school-board 
members against signing documents without proper authority. 
Several embarrassing cases had come to his attention. 

“The law provides,” said Superintendent Beem, “that school 
boards may transact business only at a regular meeting where 
records are kept, and that on all matters involving the expen- 
diture of money, a vote must be taken by yeas and nays. I 
have competent legal advice to the effect that where loss is 
incurred by a school district through the practice of transact- 
ing business outside of a meeting, the directors may be held 
personally liable. School boards are advised to protect them- 
selves by refusing to do business with any person or company 
who asks them to deal in an irregular manner.” 

The influential member of a board of education who takes 
an active part in the affairs of a school system is constantly 
contacted by persons who want him to do something for 
them. There is the teacher who is seeking an appointment, 
the agent who has something to sell, the parent who has 3 
grievance, and even the superintendent who desires a rush 
decision or a quiet acquiescence in an embarrassing matter. 
If the member is courteous and accommodating, he may yield 
to verbal promises which are officially irregular and may lead 
to difficulties later on. 


The school-board member cannot escape 


the duties and 
annoyances which befall his office outside of board meetings. 


He can, however, hold to a clear conception of the scope and 
function of his office, and discriminate between contacts which 
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are merely informational and preliminary, and acts which are 
official and legally binding. He will know what outside con- 
ferences may be helpful to him in order to provide him with a 
comprehensive view of conditions and enable him to perform 
his official task intelligently, expeditiously, and honorably. 


Electing County Superintendents on 
Partisan Lines 


A DAILY newspaper in Indiana, in discussing the pros- 
pective election of school superintendents in that state, 
reveals the fact that partisan politics plays an important part 
in the choices made. It starts out by saying that Republicans 
will gain about twenty county superintendents, and then adds: 

“This shift goes back to the elections of 1934 when the Republicans 
gained many township trustees. Republican superintendents are expected 
to be chosen in St. Joseph, Henry, Knox, Wabash, Rush, Decatur, Dear- 
born, Jennings, Ripley, Jefferson, Daviess, Orange, Martin, Starke, Pike, 
Morgan, and Howard counties to replace Democrats. Republicans retain 
control of Lake, Wayne, and Delaware counties, but in Carroll and Cass 
counties, Republican superintendents probably will be succeeded by 
Democrats.” 

When the charge is made that school interests are fre- 
quently subject to political considerations, it may be well 
to inquire into the initial or formative stages in the structure 
which governs the schools. Public sentiment holds that these 
shall be administered free from all partisan influences and yet 
there are laws which compel a recognition of the partisan idea. 

The Indiana editor who discusses the subject says: 

“Why county school superintendents should be chosen for 
their partisan beliefs is not clear, nor is there any approval of 
this practice among people who have the best interests of the 
schools at heart. However, the explanation is not hard to find. 
Township trustees are political officials and make their races 
for election on party tickets. For years they have divided 
along partisan lines when the time comes to elect county 
school superintendents, and there is no reason to suspect that 
they will change now. Thus good school administrators may 
be discharged for no reason other than that they do not be- 
long to the party in power. Both parties are guilty of laying 
the blight of partisanism on public education and the welfare 
of children.” 

The charge that the administration of the schools, more 
especially in the larger communities, is dominated by politi- 
cians and partisan interests is heard altogether too frequently. 
But if the urban centers can be charged with permitting 
political influences to enter into their deliberations, it is also 
true that the rural districts are affected. 

The evil lies primarily in the preliminaries employed in 
the selection of school officials. Where a board-of-education 
member is nominated and elected under a party label, it 
follows that a partisan school-administrative structure is 
created. If a county superintendent of schools owes his 
election to a given political party, its leaders may exact 
recognition in the form of appointments, contracts, and the 
like. 

Here it becomes certain that the lawmakers must recognize 
the fact that the administration of the schools should be free 
from selfish political influences, and that it must primarily be 
divorced from party manipulations in the choice of elective 
officials. The approaches to the creation of school-administra- 
tive authority must be nonpartisan, rather than partisan or 
bipartisan. The candidate for a school office, be it for school- 
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board membership or a school superintendency, urban or rural, 
must be exempted from political party obligations, if he is to 
perform his duties in impartial and efficient manner. 


The Temperamental School-Board Member 
OME years ago, two congressmen disturbed the peaceful 
and orderly deliberations of the national law-making 
body by a heated argument, passing the lie, and entering upon 
fisticuffs. A newspaper cartoonist pictured the combatants on 
a page humorously designated as the Sporting Edition of the 
Congressional Record. 

But the members of the National Congress are not the only 
deliberative public officials privileged to become excited and 
resort to unbecoming conduct. Occasionally a member of a 
board of education gets angry at his colleagues and resorts to 
forms of expression that violate the decorum and complacency 
of a public meeting. 

Two members of the Cambridge, Massachusetts, school 
board recently exchanged courtesies by calling each other liars. 
The result was that flying ash trays, books, and bulky docu- 
ments served as weapons of attack. When the combatants 
realized the consternation they had created and the sensational 
publicity that would follow, they cooled down and exchanged 
apologies. The newspapers indulged in facetious descriptions 
of the combat, the public was shocked, most people laughed, 
and the incident has gone into history. 

Comment here would seem superfluous. Those who in public 
places violate the proprieties of gentlemanly conduct not only 
bring odium and ridicule upon the office they hold, but also 
undermine the respect which the public should accord those 
in authority. A board of education is a public body which can 
least afford to subject itself to the charge of unbecoming con- 
duct. It is the one body in the community that should lead in 
exemplary conduct, and in an expeditious and efficient dis- 
posal of public business. . 

The member who is impulsive and temperamental must 
hold to that calm and self-control which will enable him to 
enter into debate with his fellow members, with full use of 
his powers of intellect and wisdom. 


School-Plant Maintenance and Vacation Months 


"THERE are periods in the year when the school-admin- 
istrative authorities must give special attention to 
certain phases of work. Unquestionably, the summer months 
when the schools are not inhabited, are best suited for the 
rehabilitation of the school plant. 

Deterioration is bound to set in. The wear and tear to 
which a schoolhouse is subject affects the floors, walls, stair- 
ways, and exits. The heating and ventilating system in- 
evitably requires overhauling. The toilets and drinking 
fountains annually demand attention. The premises, on the 
whole, need periodical rehabilitation. 

In brief, the plant must not only be put in order for the 
fall opening of the schools, but the elements of safety and 
sanitation must be uppermost in the minds of the authorities. 
The program of school maintenance is best handled during 
the vacation months. 


The use value for education is the ultimate of all 


school equipment and supplies. 
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PWA School Building in Minnesota 


George F. Hoppe’ 


The Public Works Administration, most 
often called PWA, was established as a func- 
tioning body of the National Industrial Re- 
covery act. The act was intended to stimulate 
public works and public building construction, 
and has had widespread influence on the erec- 
tion of new schoolhouses. Originally, the law 
provided a 30-per-cent outright grant to local 
communities, but the aid was raised to 45-per- 
cent gratuities to the public bodies meeting 
the imposed regulations. This government 
largess has had a salutory effect upon school 
construction. Under this plan of financing a 
new school building, the local board of educa- 
tion signed a contract with the federal govern- 
ment. If the federal regulations pertaining to 
plans, specifications, labor, material, and su- 
pervision were adhered to by the school board 
and the builders, 45 per cent of the total cost 
would be paid by PWA. 

Since the inauguration of the PWA in 1933, 
many schoolmen and members of boards of 
education have voiced the opinion that no sav- 
ing to the participating school district could 
be effected by PWA assistance in financing a 
local building program. Many a controversy in 
smaller communities was started on such un- 
grounded belief, and many school districts 
were deterred from much-needed construction 
by these unfounded opinions. 

The writer became interested in the prob- 
lem of PWA aid because one of the first PWA 
school buildings constructed in Minnesota, 
was under his guidance, and many inquiries 
were made regarding costs, savings, etc., by 
other superintendents contemplating like pro- 
grams. Always the same question was asked, 
“What was the excessive cost of your building 
because of PWA regulations?” 


The Minnesota Program 
To answer this question with facts, the en- 

tire PWA school-building program in Min- 
nesota, extending from July, 1933, to Sep- 
tember 1, 1936, was surveyed. During this 
period, 75 school buildings and additions were 
built. Of these, 15 received a 30-per-cent 
grant, and 60 a 45-per-cent grant from the 
federal government. These schools may be 
classified as follows: 

Type of Building 
New Buildings 
Combination elementary and high 


Number 
of Projects 


CO ee seb dies y S 
Elementary schools..... 2 6 
a 6 is a ay ob be + 5 
Additions 
High-school classrooms. . . eee 10 
Elementary classrooms... .. 3 
Gymnasiums, auditoriums, and 

I 8 anctda 8 bite a. 38 
Gymnasium, auditoriums...... 5 


For comparative purposes, the cost figures 
of 12 school buildings built during the years 
1930-1933 were computed. This group of 12 
buildings included types that were in many 
ways comparable to the total of 75 PWA 
projects. The non-PWA group were all built 
by contract, without the NRA or PWA regula- 
tions. All costs of these schools were financed 
by the local school districts, by bond issues, 
or direct taxation. 


‘Superintendent of Schools, Pine Island, Minn 


In the first stage of its program, the PWA 
granted 30 per cent of all contract costs and a 
designated part of the engineering and archi- 
tectural fees entailed in the supervision of the 
building. The regulations imposed were those 
demanded by the NRA in regard to wages 
and materials. Local labor received preference, 
and men were certified for work by the gov- 
ernment employment agency, the NRS. The 
popularity of the program gained momentum 
slowly because of the adverse propaganda 
which was set in motion by those opposing the 
program and by others who were misinformed. 

In compliance with numerous demands for 
a higher percentage of aid in public works, 
the government soon offered a maximum 45- 
per-cent grant in all PWA projects. The com- 
putation of this grant permitted school boards 
to include in the cost of a building, all labor 
and materials specified in the former plan and, 
in addition, all architectural fees, equipment, 
land, legal and administrative costs. This 
more generous policy resulted in an enormous 
increase in applications, and greatly affected 
the program in Minnesota. 


The Costs Compared 

To have some basis of comparison in meas- 
uring PWA cost and private construction cost, 
it was necessary to have a standard of com- 
parison. After examining building measures 
used by architects and engineers, the writer 
felt that these were not applicable to the types 
of buildings studied, and were not satisfactory 
from an educational viewpoint. A new basic 
unit was then devised, which was called edu- 
cational content. In using this measure only 
the cubic content of space used for educa- 
tional purposes is computed. This includes 
regular classrooms, special classrooms, libra- 
ries, laboratories, auditoriums, gymnasiums, 
and stages. The content of the following was 
omitted: corridors, lavatories, cafeterias, 
locker rooms, janitors’ closets, boiler rooms, 
community rooms, office space, and other 
space used for auxiliary agencies. The educa- 
tional content in most cases was found to be 
about 50 per cent of the total content as fig- 
ured by the architects. 

After finding the suitable measure just de- 
scribed, it was necessary to obtain comparable 
cost figures. Total-cost figures could not be 
taken because of the variance in types of con- 
struction: Of the PWA projects, 19 were new 
buildings, and 56 additions. The additions 
varied greatly in the amount of electrical and 
mechanical equipment. Some additions were 
complete and modern in every detail, and 
some incorporated only classroom space with 
just the bare necessities. It was found that 
general-contract costs varied the least, so 
these were taken as the basis of comparison. 
In the general makeup of a building, we find 
that there are certain necessary divisions and 
specifications and that the cost of general con- 
struction is fairly well established by these 
standards. For purposes of comparison, costs 
were computed on the basis of educational 
content per cubic foot, using only the general- 
contract costs. 

The total costs of the 75 PWA buildings 
were divided as follows: 73.9 per cent for 
general construction, 16 per cent for the 
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mechanical installation which includes plumb- 
ing, heating, and ventilation; 4.3 per cent for 
electrical work; 5.3 per cent for architectural 
and engineering fees; and 0.6 per cent for 
legal and administrative purposes. Previously, 
the last item had not appeared as part of 
building costs. It was included as an item 
charged to the cost of buildings and appeared 
in the computations of the federal grants. Of 
the 12 schools built in Minnesota under pri- 
vate construction, during the years 1931-1933 
and used for comparative cost purposes in 
the study, the following distribution of costs 
was found: 69.8 per cent for general con- 
struction, 12.8 per cent for mechanical equip- 
ment, 4.5 per cent for electrical work, 3.8 
per cent for engineering and architects’ fees. 

The median cost for PWA constructed 
schools was found to be 35.4 cents per cubic 
foot of educational content; for non-PWA 
buildings during the years 1930-1933, the 
median cost was 35 cents per cubic foot of 
educational content. The median of cost com- 
puted on the same comparative basis for the 
15 schools which received a 30-per-cent grant, 
was 40 cents per cubic foot; and for the 60 
schools which received a 45-per-cent grant, 
the median was found to be 33.5 cents per 
cubic foot. This indicates that PWA regula- 
tions had little effect on construction costs. 
The above medians are hard to explain be- 
cause the building index was at 70 to 75 per 
cent of normal when the schools of 1930 to 
1933 and the 30-per-cent-grant buildings were 
constructed. The index ranged from 80 to 85 
per cent of normal when the 45-per-cent-grant 
schools were built. Nevertheless, the buildings 
constructed when the index was lower have a 
higher unit cost. Many of the 30-per-cent- 
grant schools were complete units and so a 
higher unit cost was the result. Additions 
were cheaper to build than completely new 
buildings. 

Though the difference in unit cost of private 
and PWA school construction is negligible, 
the actual cost to the local district is much 
lower under PWA. Since the study demon- 
strated that a building can be built just as 
cheaply under PWA regulations as by non- 
PWA construction, then the saving to the 
school districts amounted to 43 per cent of 
the total cost of construction, which was the 
average of the grants allotted. This would 
mean that a $100,000 school building could be 
financed with $57,000 of local money. Because 
this was true, many Minnesota school districts 
of low valuation availed themselves of the 
opportunity and added new school facilities. 
The borrowing limit of these districts would 
have prevented the raising of sufficient local 
funds to build the necessary plants. The 
median valuation of the school districts in 
Minnesota building under PWA was $376,000. 
The maximum bond issue allowed by law for 
the lower 50 per cent of the entire group 
would have been $56,000. No complete school 
building could have been built for this or a 
lesser amount. 

Without doubt, PWA has done much to 
alleviate the need for new school buildings in 
Minnesota, without burdening the local dis- 
trict too greatly. The PWA has functioned 
with a maximum of supervision which insures 
well-constructed buildings. No increased costs 
have been incurred because of the grant by 
the government, and all the evils often con- 
nected with construction have been eliminated 
because of federal inspection. It can be said 
that this program has been an opening wedge 
for federal aid to schools which will eventually 
bring equal educational opportunity to all 
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AREN'T FOR ADVENTURERS 


Words alone won't satisfy the curiosity 
of young adventurers. They want pic- 
tures—they want to see—then they'll 
believe. That is why in schools where 
the Balopticon is used to supplement 
lectures you'll find higher average 


standin gs. 


Still pictures projected with a Balopti- 
con bring words to life and make their 


message unforgettable. 


Write for booklet E-11 which describes 
all of the B & L Balopticons among 
which are models for every still pro- 
jection purpose. Address your inquiry to 
Bausch & Lomb Optical Co. 673 St. 
Paul St., Rochester, N. Y. 


.++. WE MAKE OUR OWN GLASS TO 
INSURE STANDARDIZED PRODUCTION 
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Right, Model KOSB Balopticon 
for both lantern slide and opaque 
projection. Designed for use 
with a translucent screen. 
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The N.E.A. in Detroit 


Discusses Teachers’ Problems 


The summer conventions of the National 
Education Association have become so 
distinctly teachers’ meetings, in which the 
interests of teachers dominate the purely 
educational considerations, that the few 
school executives who have the courage to 
attend are rather superfluous. The conven- 
tion held in Detroit, June 27 to July 1, was 
the seventy-fifth annual meeting of the Asso- 
ciation, and more clearly than any previous 
convention, brought to the fore the prob- 
lems and interests of teachers’ organizations 
as well as the present status of teacher wel- 
fare. The gathering was the largest in eight 
or nine years, and the members made full 
use of the opportunity to enjoy Detroit’s 
magnificent advantages as a summer-travel 
center. The meeting saw taken the final steps 
for eliminating from the board of directors, 
the “old guard,” of ex-presidents (mostly 
superintendents and executives) so that class- 
room teachers will be in control of the busi- 
ness of the Association. 

President Orville C. Pratt, of Spokane, 
Wash., built the program around five major 
topics. These briefly are: (1) teachers’ organ- 
izations and their problems; (2) the profes- 
sional, social, and personal welfare of 
teachers; (3) federal aid for education; (4) 
growing forms of educational service and 
teaching aids; and (5) national and inter- 
national social problems. 


Teachers’ Associations 

In reviewing the seventy-five years of the 
Association’s existence, Mr. Pratt pointed 
out that the problems of the N.E.A. have 
been primarily with those of education as 
a major public interest. The Association has 
to its credit many worth-while accomplish- 
ments in education, and its present strength 
is only a fair indication of what it can do 
when it enrolls in its membership the great 
majority of teachers of every type in the 
United States. When the Association began 
its work, the average salary of teachers was 
$189 per year; by 1910, salaries had risen 
to $485; the present average is $1,250. 

Secretary Willard E. Givens, in reviewing 
the year’s work, indicated that the chief lines 


of propaganda have been’ toward the 
strengthening of local organizations, seek- 
ing federal aid for education, and promot- 


ing school interests through the radio. He 
pointed out that teachers are potentially the 
strongest professional group in America and 
need fear no undertaking for their own 
advancement. 


Teacher Welfare 
The Association is temporarily doing little 
for higher teachers’ salaries except in its fight 
for federal aid, but is continuing its aggres- 
sive campaign for permanent tenure. During 
the past year the efforts have been in the 
direction of extending tenure legislation to 


all the states where such laws do not exist, 
and to the improvement of existing laws 
which permit school boards to evade the 


original purpose of tenure. In addition to a 
report presented by Chairman Donald Du 
Shane, of the Committee on Tenure, addresses 
were heard on “Retirement Allowances,” by 
T. T. Allen. of East Stroudsburg, Pa., and 
on “Adequate Compensation,” by State Supt 
E. B. Elliott. of Michigan. The underlying 


problems involved in raising the social and 
economic standards of teachers was dis- 
cussed by Dr. John G. Fowlkes, of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. 

The discussion of federal aid for educa- 
tion centered around the Harrison-Black- 
Fletcher Bill, which the Association intends 
to support until some better measure is 
found. A new note in the situation was 
touched upon by Dr. Floyd W. Reeves, 
who described the purposes and functions 
of the President’s Advisory Committee on 
Education, which has brought to its service, 
various nonteacher groups interested in edu- 
cation. Dr. Reeves’s statement foreshadowed 
an elaborate study of the entire problem of 
federal participation in education. 

The necessity for overcoming inequalities 
in school opportunities in the various states 
was strongly urged by Dr. Newton Edwards, 
of the University of Chicago, in his paper 
“A Challenge to Educational Statesmanship.”’ 


New Educational Developments 

Dr. W. H. Kilpatrick, of Teachers College, 
predicted that adult-education facilities will 
be made available for those underprivileged 
in youth, for those in need of re-education 
in trade and vocation, and for those who 
desire new cultural growth. In controversial 
matters, he urged the work must not be 
propagandizing. 

Streamlining Latin, using Latin for per- 
sonality development, and old Latin in new 
bottles were novel approaches to the teach- 
ing of an old cultural subject. The need for 
“safety education” was urged by Supt. W. 
H. Johnson, of Chicago, and by Mr. Paul 
Hoffman, president of the Studebaker Corpo- 
ration. The former approached the subject as 
an integral part of the elementary-school 
curriculum; the latter as a social necessity. 

New uses of talking pictures and of the 
radio were presented from the standpoint 
of the producers. Such special educational 
problems as guidance, industrial arts, appren- 
ticeship training, art, remedial reading were 
broadly discussed 


Problems 

The summer meetings of the N.E.A. have 
followed the practice of taking up general 
economic and social problems with which 
the teacher should be familiarized. A conser- 
vatively progressive point of view was ex- 
pressed by President Edmund E. Day, of 
Cornell University, talking on the question, 
“How Can Our Schools Contribute to a 
Better Social Order?” Secretary of Agricul- 
ture Henry A. Wallace took an hour and 
touched upon a wide range of educational 
problems to argue for the “ever-normal 
granary,’ and Senator Josh Lee, of Okla- 
homa, repeated his New Orleans triumph in 
pleading for the elimination of war. Perhaps 
the most important general paper was that 
of Stuart Chase, who discussed the broad 
problem of conserving American natural 
wealth by restoring the balance between the 
use of the natural 
resources 


Social and Economic 


restoration of our 


Business Affairs 

In the race for the 
Association, Miss 
president of the 


presidency of the 
Caroline S. Woodruff 
State Normal School at 
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Dr. Caroline Woodruff 
President, National Education Association. 


Castleton, Va., defeated Miss Amy Hinrichs, 
principal of the Audubon School in New 
Orleans. R. E. Offenheimer, of Lima, Ohio, 
was unopposed for treasurer. New directors 
elected are Mrs. Myrtle Hooper Dahl, of 
Minneapolis, R. T. Shaw, of Philadelphia, 
and Supt. David Van Buskirk, of Hastings, 
Mich. Among the eleven vice-presidents 
chosen are Dr. H. Claude Hardy, of White 
Plains, N. Y.; Miss Daisy Lord, of Water- 
bury, Conn., and Elliott Willis, of Win- 
throp, Mass. 

Dr. L. A. Pechstein was elected president 
of the National Council on Education. 

The resolutions following repeated the 
well-known position of the Association in 
favor of federal aid, teacher tenure, opposi- 
tion to war, and teachers’ oaths. The Associa- 
tion accepted a resolution for the appoint- 
ment of an appraisal committee to pass judg- 
ment on the annual meetings. A special res- 
olution offered by Clyde Miller, of New 
York, commending the WPA _ educational 
projects, was adopted 

The single heated fight of the week 
centered about the final acceptance of the 
new charter of the Association. In this new 
charter, the 21 past presidents of the Asso- 
ciation are no longer life directors, and the 
influence of the “old guard” is thus removed 
in favor of the elected directors. The warn- 
ing of Miss Florence Hale that the action 
would alienate the administrative group was 
disregarded in the vote of 586 to 460, which 
retired the ex-presidents. The Association in- 
creased the executive committee of the board 
of directors from 5 to 9 members. 


The next meeting is to be held in New 
York City. The commercial exhibit included 
nearly 130 displays of teaching materials 


books. and supplies 


NATIONAL COUNCIL ON SCHOOLHOUSE CON- 
STRUCTION WILL HOLD ITS ANNUAL 
MEETING IN COLUMBUS 
President T. C. Holy and the committee on arrange 
ments have prepared an interesting and helpful program 
for the fifteenth annual meeting of the National Council 
m Schoolhouse Construction, to be held in Columbus, 
Ohio m October 20, 21, 22, and 23. The headquarters 

for the association will be the Neil Howse 


President T. C. Holy will be in charge at the opening 
session. Following the addresses of welcome, the members 
will listen to the progress reports of the various technical 


committees On 


Thursday and Friday there will be 4 
series of sectional meetings taking up problems of lighting 
schoo! planning, maintenance, and 


utilization 
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DON'T 
TAKE 


mel CHANCES! 


TAKE EVERY PRECAUTION WITH 


DOUBLY-SAFE GOODYEARS! 





“WHEN A TIRE blows out, it has the effect of apply- 
ing a brake on that wheel. The vehicle is almost certain 
to sway before the driver can offset the unexpected 
resistance, and in the case of a heavy conveyance espe- 
cially, may be thrown entirely out of control. Moreover, 
frequent tire trouble is a source of delay and annoyance 
that can and should be eliminated.” 


We quote this from a bulletin of the National Educa- 
tion Association. 


Authorities do recognize the importance of good tires 
to safe pupil transportation. And more and more of them 
continue to recognize the greater safety of Goodyear Tires. 





Blowouts are dangerous —skidding, according to insur- 
ance figures, is even more so. That’s why you can’t 
afford to take chances with anything less than doubly- 
safe Goodyears. 


Goodyear Tires combine Supertwist Cord construction 
—blowout protection in every ply—with the deep, tough, 
gtipping diamonds of the famous All-Weather tread to 
give you the safest of all safeguards against blowouts 
plus the grip and sure-footedness needed for emergency 
stops and safe travel on wet or muddy roads. 


Play safe by specifying Goodyears — whether on your 


own or contract equipment. 


INFALLIBLE PROTECTION AGAINST BLOWOUTS 


GOODYEAR LifeGuard* Tubes make blowouts as harmless as slow leaks. Should 
a blowout occur—there’s an inner tire that supports the load and gives the driver 
ample time to bring his bus to a slow stop under full control. 






GOODF YEAR 


THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY, INC., AKRON, OHIO 


(OCR 


GoopsVFaR 
~ BATTERY 


*TRADE MARK REGISTERED 


TRUCK ano BUS TIRES 
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Whether you want stationary or movable seating—kindergarten, grade, high 
school, university, auditorium or stadium seating—be sure to investigate the 
Peabody Line. It is the sure way of finding complete seating satisfaction. Free 
seating engineering service furnished on request. 


PEABODY SEATING CO. 


NORTH MANCHESTER 


Recitation 
Seats 


Movable tab- 
let arm chairs 
like No. 220 
and fixed tab- 
let arm chairs 
like No. 300 
are more satis- 
factory and less 
expensive than 
recitation seats. 















School Law 


Teachers 

A junior-college teacher in California, not 
named in the list of probationary teachers, who 
was discharged by the city board of education 
at a meeting held before the expiration of the 
third consecutive year of his employment in 
a position requiring the certification of qualifica- 
tions, nor notified within such time that his 
services would not be required for the ensuing 
year, and not included in exceptions mentioned 
in the board’s minutes of the re-election of all 
certificated employees of the  junior-college 
district, was held re-elected for such year, so 
that the board had the power to classify him 
as a permanent employee of the district, though 
it reduced his working time (Calif. school code, 
§ 5.401; §5.501 as added by the Calif. statutes 
of 1931, p. 1394).—Crawford vs. Board of 
Education of City of Gletidale, 67 Pacific 
reporter (2d) 348, Calif. App. 

A provision of the teachers’ tenure statute that 
a teacher may terminate her tenure at any time, 
except during the school year, and for thirty 
days previous to its beginning, by giving five 
days’ notice, was held to indicate that the 
statute was not intended to bind the state or 
teacher to a permanent relationship, but was 
intended only as a limitation upon the discre- 
tion of the local school officers (Burns’ annotated 
states of 1933, § 28-4307).— State ex rel. Ander- 
son vs. Brand, 7 Northeastern reporter (2d) 
777, denying a _ rehearing, 5 Northeastern 
reporter (2d) 531, Ind. 

Local school corporations being agents of the 
state must follow teachers’ tenure statutes, and 
continue tenure teachers in employment so long 
as the statute is unrepealed, and it is im- 
material whether the tenure rights are based 
upon a contractual obligation or upon mere 
privilege granted by the state, revocable at 
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For COMPLETE Satisfaction 
Insist on PEABODY SEATING! 


For over 34 years Peabody has made nothing but finest quality seating for 
all school purposes. Our designers have lead in scientific designing of all school 
seating. That’s why Peabody Seats eliminate all harmful pressures and strains, 
promote healthful, efficient posture and contribute considerably to the mental, 
as well as the physical development of the child. 


- INDIANA 


[o> Semone & 


Separate [Desk 
and Chair No. 
302 available 
with Study Top 
or Open§Box 
styles. 


will, since ministerial agents must obey a 
statutory mandate in either event (Burns’ an- 
notated statutes of 1933, § 28-4307).— State ex 
rel. Anderson vs. Brand, 7 Northeastern report 
(2d) 777, denying a rehearing, 5 Northeastern 
reporter (2d) 531, Ind. 

Statutes, constitution, and the law must be 
deemed to be a part of every teacher’s contract. 

State ex rel. Anderson vs. Brand, 7 North- 
eastern reporter (2d) 777, denying a rehearing 
5 Northeastern reporter (2d) 531, Ind. 

A statute providing for the permanent 
employment of probationary teachers by school 
districts was held not to authorize the govern- 
ing boards thereof to discharge permanent teach- 
ers by reducing the time of their employment 
to such brief periods as would be equivalent 
to dismissal while permitting the employment 
of teachers without permanent status (Calif 
school code, § 5.501, as added by the statutes 
of 1931, p. 1394).—Crawford vs. Board of 
Education of City of Glendale, 67 Pacific 
reporter (2d) 348, Calif. App 

That a teacher did not disclose to the school 
board her recent marriage, and signed a teach- 
ing contract by her maiden name, was held not 
“insubordination” justifying the cancellation of 
an indefinite teaching contract under the Cali- 
fornia statute (Burns annotated statutes of 1933, 
§ 28-4308).— McKay vs. State ex rel. Young, 
7 Northeastern reporter (2d) 954, Ind 

Discrimination in fixing a woman teacher’s 
salary because of marriage would be capricious 
as to a teacher who is competent and efficient 
after marriage as she was before.— Hutton vs 
Gill, 7 Northeastern reporter (2d) 1011, Ind 
App 


Pupils and Conduct of Schools 

\ statute giving the school committee general 
charge of public schools gives power to exclude 
pup ls of such intellectual capacity or weakness 
of mind as to interfere with the progress of others 
(G. L. Ter. Ed. c. 71, §37). Nicholls vs. 
Mayor and School Committee of Lynn, 7 North 
eastern reporter (2d) 577, Mass 





PEABODY’S PANAMA 
COMBINATION DESK 


Sanitary in design, smooth, graceful, comfortable, con- 
venient. A very popular desk with a strong noiseless 
ball and socket hinge. 


Made in six sizes. 


Mutual cooperation has promoted an enviable relationship between 
Peabody Seating Company and its Distributors. Every advantage in 


design, quality and price is given Peabody Distributors and they are 
given full protection in every way. No wonder Peabody Distributor- 
ships are eagerly sought. 





A borough school district, to whose senior 
high school a township school district sent its 
pupils, properly included the salaries of clerks 
employed to assist the supervising officials in 
computing the cost of tuition, under a statute 
allowing the salaries of members of the super- 
visory staff to be included as part of the cost, 
since the legislature, in using the term “super- 
visory staff,” intended to include its essential 
elements (24 P. S. §§ 1480, 1489, 1595) School 
Dist. of Borough of Ferndale, Cambria Count) 
vs. School Dist. of Conemaugh Tp., Somerset 
County, 191 Atlantic reporter 611, Pa 

A borough school district, to whose senior 
high school a township school district sent its 
pupils, properly included the cost of library ref- 
erence and supplementary books in computing 
the cost of tuition, under a statute allowing the 
cost of textbooks to be included as part of the 
cost, since “textbooks” are not restricted to books 
studied by pupils in the schoolroom but include 
books which must be studied to complete text- 
book work (24 P. S. 823, 1480, 1489, 1595).— 
School Dist. of Borough of Ferndale, Cambria 
County vs. School Dist. of Conemaugh Tp. 
Somerset County, 191 Atlantic reporter 611, Pa 

A statute giving a school committee general 
charge of the public schools gives power to main- 
tain the discipline of the classroom (G. L. Terr 
Ed. c. 71, §$37).—Nicholls vs. Mayor and 
School Committee of Lynn, 7 Northeastern 
reporter (2d) 577, Mass. 

A statute giving the school committee general 
charge of the public schools includes the power 
to suppress secret societies (G. L. Terr. Ed. ¢ 
71, §$37).— Nicholls vs. Mayor and School 
Committee of Lynn, 7 Northeastern reporter 
(2d) 577, Mass. 

The power of a school committee to enforce 4 
rule, requiring the giving of a salute to the flag 
in every school at least once a week, and 4 
pledge of allegiance to the flag is implied in 4 
grant of power to establish the rule (G. L. Terr. 
Ed. c. 71, §37; Mass. statutes of 1935, c. 258). 

Nicholls vs. Mayor and the School Committee 
of Lynn, 7 Northeastern reporter (2d) 577, Mass 
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N this Princeton library, rubber tile is 

used because rubber tile offers a com- 
bination of advantages that makes it 
particularly suitable for schools: 

1. It is quiet. The resilience of rubber 
tends to cushion footsteps. 

2. It is economical to maintain. The 
high gloss finish is quickly and easily pre- 
served by daily sweeping and occasional 
washing and waxing. 

3. It is cheerful and attractive. In Arm- 
strong-Stedman Reinforced Rubber Tile, 
there are 40 colors to choose from, in mar- 
ble, paisley, and two-tone effects. These 


colors run through the full thickness of 
each tile. Traffic does not wear them off. 

4.It is durable. Armstrong-Stedman 
Rubber Tile is made with a strong inter- 
woven reinforcement that makes the tile 
more resistant to denting and wear. Al- 
though invisible to the naked eye, the 
fibre reinforcing prevents the tile from 
buckling or crazing. 

Rubber tile can be quickly and econom- 
ically installed over your old floors. Our 
Architectural Service Bureau will be glad 
to cooperate with you or your architect in 
planning floors. Armstrong manufactures 


ARMSTRONG'’S 
and RESILIENT TILE FLOORS 


LINOTILE - ACCOTILE - CORK TILE - RUBBER TILE - LINOWALL - ACOUSTICAL CEILINGS 


The rubber tile floor in this library of the Princeton 
School of Mathematics is exceptionally durable 
because the tiles are made with a strong interwoven 
forcement. Reinforced Rubber Tile is exclusive 
th Armstrong. See details below, 
~ ~ ~ 


the only complete line of resilient floors 
Rubber Tile, Cork Tile, Linotile, Accotile, 
Linoleum—-and therefore can offer un 
biased advice as to the best type to use. 
Write now for a color-illustrated copy of 
“New Beauty and Comfort in Floors,”’ 
Armstrong Cork Products Com- 
pany, Building Materials Division, ( )) 
1212 State Street, Lancaster, Pa. “EE 
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A\UBURN SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL, Auburn, 
. « «Completely “STANDARD” Equippe 


This splendid school, designed by Hillger and Beardsley, archi- 
tects of Auburn, N. Y., offers to the students of Auburn every 
modern educational advantage. 













ment, write 







country. 


Auburn Senior High School, 
one of the finest in the 
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Yes, Auburn, too, has iound that it pays to depend on “Standard” 
Electric equipment to “Make Every Minute Count.” 


For literature and full details on this time-tested school equip- 


+ The Standard Electric 
Time Company 


SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 
Branch Offices in Principal Cities 






Shall the School Boards 


Control Public Recreation? 


Losses and gains which will accrue if recrea- 
tion in cities is centralized in the school 
boards were the topic of a sectional meeting 
at the National Recreation Congress, held re- 
cently in Atlantic City. 

Mr. V. K. Brown, of the Chicago, Illinois, 
Park Board, opposed the centralization of 
recreation in the school departments because 
he felt that there would be a lack of freedom, 
a lack of experimentation, and a general 
formalization of recreation. Education, he 
urged, is fairly well established, while recrea- 
tion has just begun and is now in the kinder- 
garten phase. The ultimate objectives of rec- 
reation are not known. For the time being at 
least, it would be unwise to tie up with educa- 
tion, which is rather fixed in its outlook and 
in its method. Educators tend to standardize 
institutions and processes, a tendency which is 
extremely unwise as applied to recreation. 

In opposition to Mr. Brown, Mr. Alfred O 
Anderson, director of physical education and 
recreation for the St. Louis board of educa- 
tion, strongly favored the centralization of 
recreation in boards of education. He pre- 
sented seven reasons: 

1. The schools have an educational philos- 
ophy and educational control of recreation 
would soon provide a distinct philosophy for 
its development. 

2. The school systems have been success- 
fully providing education for many years. If 
recreation is made a distinct part of educa- 


tion children will become conscious of recrea- 
tion and develop good recreation habits 

3. The schools have charge of the children 
during a considerable part of the day and 
during a considerable number of months. If 
the schools are in charge of recreaticn there 
will be continuity of service during the school 
day, after school, and during vacation periods 

4. There is less politics in the schools so 
that recreation has a better opportunity of 
developing according to its merits 

5. There is better continuity of adminis 
tration in the schools than in city depart- 
ments. 

6. The ownership of schools and school 
grounds is in the name of the board of educa- 
tion and these should control the recreation 
activities carried on on school premises 
7. The school boards have the confidence of 
the community and have close relations with 
the parents through the parent-teacher asso 
ciations and other allied groups and organiza- 
tions 

A distinctly different point of view was ex- 
pressed by Mr. C. E. Brewer, commissioner of 
education at Detroit, Mich. He held that the 
schools are not equipped to carry on a recrea- 
tional program. The schools are too strongly 
interested in carrying on techniques and have 
not captured the full use of play aptitudes of 
children. The schools cannot and do not reach 
all the people as can a commission of recrea 
tion. Recreation should reach all the children 


Typical of the thoroughness in 
equipping the school, is the complete “Standard” Electric System— 
Program Clocks, Secondaries, Telephones and a fine Laboratory 
Panel in the Physics department. 
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and all the adults in denominational and other 
groups. The state laws prohibit the use of 
public money for education purposes when 
these are used with parochial school groups, 
etc. An independent city commission is less 
hampered to secure budget allotments for 
general recreation purposes. Mr. Brewer urged 
that the community director of recreation is 
on the same plane of social recognition with 
the superintendent of schools and should not 
be under the direction of the latter. In the 
general discussion of the topic, it was pointed 
out that in small communities, the school 
board is the only agency which can best carry 
on a recreation program 


RADIO ACTIVITY INCREASES IN 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


The school use of the radio during the next 
school year 1937-38 is expected to reach an all- 
time record. The prediction made by John W 
Studebaker, Commissioner of Education of the 
United States, is based upon numerous requests 
from schools and colleges for educational radio 
scripts 

A Script Exchange in the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation was established last October through the 
joint efforts of the federal radio-education com- 
mittee and the educational radio project of the 
Office of Education. The exchange was organized 
to supply good broadcasting material to schools, 
colleges, universities, CCC camps, and _ civic 
organizations interested in radio education 

The exchange has 1,600 scripts on file. It is 
believed that the script exchange has done an 
exceptionally good work in promoting education 
over local radio stations. It has rescued good 
radio scripts from the shelves of school and 
radio-station storerooms and has made them 
ivailable to all the people 
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The FINEST School Buildings Deserve 
the FINEST 
EQUIPMENT 


That's why the new Miami Beach Senior 
High School, like so many others of out- 
standing beauty and utility, chose Ke- 
waunee Equipment. Today the imposing 
list of Kewaunee-Equipped Educational 
Institutions reads like a “Who's Who” of 
the educational world. It was only natural 
that the Miami School 
Board should turn to 
Kewaunee for their 
choice of equipment for Laboratories, Domestic 
Science Rooms, Manual Training Department, 
and Libraries. Here they found not only outward 
beauty but a depth of built-in quality, plus a 
scientific understanding of how to provide those 
conveniences which simplify the work of both in- 
structors and students. 








aad If your school is planning a new building or to re- Library Charging Desk No. BL-115 
wee yn - equip with new furniture, write for the Kewaunee 


Catalog. 


r Co: 


e 
LABORATORY FURNITURE EXPERTS 


C. G. Campbell, Pres. and Gen. Mgr. 
101 Lincoln St., Kewaunee, Wis. 


Eastern Branch: 220 E. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
Mid-West Office: 940 Mayle Ave., Evanston, Ill. 


Representatives in Principal Cities Manual Training Bench No. N-3088 
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"At left, view of entrance to the new Miami Beach 

High School. Above, view of Chemical Labor 

of Miami Beach High School, equipped 
Kewaunee Furniture. 





Domestic Science Table No. K-1776 











School Board News 





DAVENPORT SCHOOL BOARD PRO- QUINCY SCHOOL BOARD URGES 
POSES RADICAL IMPROVEMENTS HIGHER SCHOOL REVENUES 
IN THE SCHOOL PROGRAM The board of education of Quincy, IIl., is of 
The board of education of Davenport, Iowa, the opinion that the right of the board to in- 
has approved a new program, providing for crease the tax levy for educational purposes by 
gradual but radical changes in the school sys- rais.ng the limit from one dollar to $1.20 for 


tem. The program, which was presented to the each $100 of property valuation is necessary in 
board by Supt. Irvin H. Schmitt, is not to be order to maintain the standard of the schools. 
accomplished immediately, but will be carried The board in presenting the need for additional 
out over a period of several years. revenue for school efficiency, has pointed out 

Among the proposals’ outlining modern that the enrollment has greatly increased, while 
methods and policies in the schools, are the the assessed valuation has decreased. This situa 


following tion has created an acute condition in city-school 
1. Consideration of the mental, physical, finances 

moral, economic, and social differences of stu- Under the Ill nois law, the board of education 

dents in determining what may be expected is required to maintain two separate tax levies 

of them. and two separate funds, one for building and 
2. Establishment of a guidance program, with grounds, and the other for educational expendi- 

cumulative records, for each student. tures. While the building-fund income is adequate 


\ proper reporting system, providing for to take care of bond and interest charges and to 
the elimination of grades and the substitution take care of remodeling and improvements for 
of a system indicating the capacity of the years to come, the situation in the educational 


student fund is not so satisfactory. The tax income in 
4. Establishment of vocational courses in the the educational fund, it is stated, is $62,272 less 
high school in 1936 than it was in 1928, while in the same 
Broadening of teachers to meet. the period the number of children has increased by 
demands of a modern educational philosophy, 1,086 in the elementary schools and 716 in the 
requiring the psychological treatment of each senior high school. In other words, the tax in 
student come per child in Quincy has decreased from 
6. A system for evaluation of teachers in $69.84 to $50.53, or $19.31 per pupil 
terms of ability to adopt the philosophy. 
Replacement of antiquated buildings in the BOARDS OF EDUCATION 
city, the building of an auditorium, and a new @ The right of city, village, and rural school 
fine-arts building boards of Ohio to compensate their members for 
8. Establishment of libraries in the elemen attendance at board meetings has been restored 
tary, intermediate, and senior high schools as a result of the passage of a bill in the legisla 
9. Salary increases for teachers based on merit, ture. The three types of boards had enjoyed for 
with no absolute maximum for superior teacher many vears the right to pay their members $2 


10. Annual instead of semiannual promotions per meeting for ten meetings a vear, until the 





passage of the school-foundation law. Following 
the enactment of that law, the pay section was 
repealed. 

¢ Muscatine, Iowa. The board of education 
has voted to purchase its fuel on a guaranteed 
heat basis. Under the new system of letting coal 
contracts, samples will be analyzed for their heat 
content. The coal will be sent to the laboratories 
of a commercial testing company in Chicago, 
where the number of btu’s in the samples will be 
determined. The firm submitting the bid with 
the greatest number of net btu’s for one cent 
will be considered the lowest b:d in the award 
ing of contracts 

4 Fall River, Mass. In recognition of long 
hours of labor, the school board has voted to 
shorten the working week of janitors during the 
summer. The hours of work will be from 8 to 
1 o'clock on weekdays, and 8 to 11 o’clock on 
Saturdays 

4 Port Huron, Mich. The school board has 
voted to give 10-per-cent increases in salary to 
janitors. Principals and supervisors were given 
increases of $200 a year 

¢ The Bureau of Supplies of the New York 
City Board of Education has been removed from 
its old location to 1334 York Avenue 

4 Cincinnati, Ohio. Mr. Chase M. Davies, 
president of the school board, has estimated that 
a levy of 1.8 mills will be necessary next year in 
order to meet an approximate shortage of 
$1,513,000 

¢ The American Association of School Physi 
cians, an independent organization allied with the 
American Public Health Association, will hold its 
annual convention in New York City, October 
5 to 8 

4 Hillsdale, N. J. The board of education has 
adopted a resolution, which provides for the 
el mination of midyear graduation classes, begin 
ning with February, 1938. After 1938, all gradu 
ations will take place in June of each year 

¢ Burley, Idaho. The board of trustees of the 
independent school district No. 1 has purchased 
two all-steel school busses 
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Bulletin No. 1 





On the teaching of French 








Modern Language investigations, as 
everyone knows, have unearthed some start- 
ling findings. Dubious of the merit of the 
methods employed in the average classroom 
for the average student, progressive instruc- 
tors have; through their research, discovered 
that there is too much lost motion in teach- 
ing French. Why, they reasoned, should the 
student be burdened with a vast accumula- 
tion of detail much of which he promptly 
forgets and does not need for all practical 
purposes? Give him instead, they agreed, 
the essentials but give them to him in a sim- 
plified, improved, modern way so that, after 
two years of study, he will actually be able 
to read the language and will be able to re- 
member it. How, you might ask, could these 
theoretical improvements be transferred to 
practical classroom needs? There was only 
one way to attain this objective, at least as 
far as three of these forward-looking edu- 
cators saw it: new textbooks which would 
dare to defy existing modern language 


teaching traditions and which would make 


usable the ideas being promoted by leaders 
in the field. 


The first result of their effort makes its 
appearance in 


MINIMUM FRENCH GRAMMAR _ ; 


yom 
and the authors are Professors Willett, 
Scanlon, and Vander Beke. To them all 
teachers of French are indebted for making 
it possible, at last, to be sensible about begin- 
ners’ classes in French by introducing a new 
note of efficiency into its teaching and by 
assuring results gratifying to any conscien- 
tious teacher. 


We invite your inspection of MINI- 
MUM FRENCH GRAMMAR. Copies 
are now available, as well as a detailed state- 
ment regarding its features. We will be 
happy to send you the book for ten days’ 


study, or the literature without obligation. 


$1.24 


The Bruce Publishing Company 


New York 


Milwau kee 


Chicago 
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BEFORE Your Text Books 
become Soiled — Worn and Germ-laden 
PROVIDE them with 


HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 


for Outside Protection and have available 


HOLDEN BOOK REPAIRING MATERIALS 


For Inside Book Repairs 


HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


MILES C. HOLDEN, President 
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New Books 
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Mathematics and Life 


By G. M. Rush, F. B. Knight, and J. W. 
Studebaker. Cloth, 480 pages. Price, 88 cents. 
Scott, Foresman & Company, Chicago, Il. 

From time immemorial two ideas have been 
basic in the mathematics taught in the final 
year of the elementary school. First, there has 
been emphasis upon a series of topics considered 
necessary for adult and occupational life. These 
topics have included “mensuration”; such money 
problems as are dealt with under the head of 


discount, interest, banking, commission, taxes; 
the arithmetical aspects of geometry and 
trigonometry. Second, there has been a gen- 


eral review of the fundamental processes for 
the purpose of fixing in mind the more difficult 
number combinations, for developing speed and 
accuracy, and for familiarizing children with 
the “tricks” of problem solving. If many of 
the examples were wildly improbable, these early 
schoolmasters did relate them to the farm and 
land conditions of the times, and to the simple 
commercial transactions of village and town. 
In reality the earliest American arithmetics were 
developed from economic and social situations 
quite as much as out of the imaginations of 
impractical teachers. Undoubtedly, much of the 
material was remote from everyday experience 
and interest, and some of the examples were 
simply puzzling brain teasers, but as a whole 
the work was, and still is, a vital foundation for 
the life skills which every man and woman 
needs. 

The oldtime teacher, once he had accustomed 
himself to the odd new typography of the 
present book, and to its informality and orig- 
inality of approach, would find the work quite 
a challenge. True, he would not understand the 
references to radio or air conditioning and 








family budgets, but he would find ample drill 
material and comprehensive reviews; he would 
find a rich collection of business, farming, and 
industrial problems, and all the essentials of 
geometric constructions and of measurements for 
area and volume. The interest-holding devices 
and illustrations he would perhaps frown upon 
as removing from arithmetic its drudgery, but 
it is inconceivable that he would not enjoy the 
mathematical thought-problems which are 
largely without numbers, the side trips into 
mathematics which involves a play element, the 
problems for careful readers which only the 
bright children will want to solve, the self- 
testing drills, and the problem scales. 

The book has as its social and cultural theme 
“consumer mathematics” based largely on home 
situations. It is the old, old arithmetic made 
over by the science of education into the newest 
of the new mathematics for life. 

Remedial Reading 

By Marian Monroe, Bertie Backus, and others 
Cloth, 183 pp. $1.40. Houghton, Mifflin Co., 
Boston, Mass. 

The Washington experiment in character edu- 
cation was inaugurated July 1, 1934, by the 
board of education of the District of Columbia 
at the request of Superintendent Ballou and was 
continued for two years. The study involved an 
investigation of problem children in the schools, 
and it was found that in a great number of 
cases, the children who presented a problem 
showed a marked disability in reading. 

We have here a complete report of the plans 
and procedures for diagnosing and treating chil- 
dren who presented reading problems. The work 
was done by the regular teachers, in many 
cases with little help from professional psychol- 
ogists 

PUBLICATIONS 
Size, Tenure, and Selection of Boards of Education in 

Cities Above 30,000 Population 

Paper, 38 pages. Circular No. 6, June, 1937, of the 
Research Division of the National Education Association 
Washington, D. C 


SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 





This circular presents up-to-date facts concerning the 
size, tenure, and selection of school boards in 249 city 
school systems. For school boards chosen by popular 
election certain facts are given on the type, date, and 
frequency of elections and on the type of ballot and 
method of nomination. 

According to the circular, there appears to have been 
little change in the size of school boards during the past 
decade. In one city there is a larger board than in 1927, 
and in two a smaller board; the others remain as before. 

The median school board, both in Group I (over 
100,000 population) and Group II (30,000 to 100,000 
population) cities, have one woman member. More thar 
a third of Group I cities have two or more women mem- 
bers; in Group II more than a third of the boards have 
no women members. It is noted that no increase in women 
members has occurred since 1926. 

In the matter of tenure, it is noted that long terms 
of office are favored for school-board members, with 
overlapping terms so that the personnel of the board 
does not all change at one time. The median length of 
term for both groups of cities is four years; nearly a 
third of each group provides terms of five years or more. 

In the appointment of board members, there appears 
to be less general agreement about the method of selec- 
tion than on most of the other issues. The problem is 
not so much one of machinery as it is of community 
tradition and spirit. The weight of preference leans 
toward the elected board, chosen on a nonpartisan basis 
at a special election. School-board members, it is found, 
are elected by popular vote in nearly three fourths of 
the cities in both Group I and Group II. In 183 cities 
the school-board members are chosen by popular election. 

Representation for the city at large rather than for 
wards is generally recommended for school boards. This 
plan is used in fewer than 12 per cent of the cities in 
the two groups 

Methods of nomination according to the type of ballot 
used are included in the study. In 143 cities where a 
nonpartisan ballot is used in the election, nominations 
for the school board are made by petitions signed by a 
number of qualified voters of the school district. Three 


replies mention an unofficial citizens’ committee which 
prepares a ballot for the board. Nominations by mass 
meetings and by civic clubs in three cities represent 


other efforts to secure well-qualified persons for member- 
ship. Nine cities in Group I and 23 in Group II 
elect board members on a nonpartisan ballot. In nearly 
all of these cities nominees for the board are chosen at 
party elections or in party caucuses 

Regarding the frequency of elections, it is stated that 
the maintenance of boards with overlapping terms results 
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SERVICE—Minnesota Schools Use The Best 



















i Y Lays to buy @ 2 


Bake ie Pa NATURAL SLATE BLACKBOARD 
at ECRULIE : : ¥ . 
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MONTGOMERY 
SCHOOL 


MONTGOMERY, 
MINN. 


Mr. Paul S. Wilson 
Superintendent 


of Schools 


Pass & Rockay 
Architects 
Mankato, Minn. 


a 


School authorities and architects know that for lifelong service and for real economy, 





Natural Slate Blackboards are best. They are easy to write on, easy to erase, and sani- 
tary, because Natural Slate Blackboards can be washed with water without its writing 


qualities being harmed. A Pyramid Natural Slate Blackboard should go into every school. 


«units or Stay Let us send you a copy of “BLACKBOARD AND BULLETIN BOARD” —as visual aids in education. 
x 


7 NATURAL SLATE BLACKBOARD COMPANY 


Department D, Pen Argyl, Pennsylvania 







Creel egeret Mave - Moor 








in a need for frequent additions to the board. One fifth i the conditions under which borrowing is available by contractual items of mechanical nature included in forms, 
of the Group I cities and one half of the Group II cities, but unanswered in the study. Exclusive of Wash responsibilities of contracting parties, salary regulations, 
cities hold school elections every year; nearly all of the ington, which has no bonded debt, the figures range ind duration and termination of employment 
other cities hold biennial elections from $14.55 for Rockford to $377.13 for Atlantic City The committee supports the idea of uniform state 
The number of persons chosen for membership varies Bond sales by states and municipalities during 1935 contracts because they make it possible for the condi- 
in different sections. Two or three new members are totaled $1,182,000,000, or an increase of only $8,000.00 tions of employment to be effectively influenced by the 
chosen at each election in 47.2 per cent of Group I er the preceding year. This total is exclusive of $759 ganized profession. While small groups of teachers or 
cities, and 68 per cent of those in Group II. In the 00,000 temporary loans made during the year. Of th ndividuals in a given community may not be able to 
small board, five or seven members is regarded as an total, $342,500,000 of new issues was made by cities and improve the contracts which they sign, it is possible 
effective unit of administration. It is found that the villages, and $50,600,000 by school districts, the remain- for a state teachers’ association to approach the problem 
average number of members on the board is 7.7 per der being state, county, and special district issues. Ir with concern for the best interests of both the public 
cent for 75 cities in Group I and 6.7 per cent for cities cluded in the grand total also are $403,000,000 refunding ind the profession. 
in Group II. bonds; of which $170,000,000 was issued by cities and The report would be decidedly more helpful if it in- 
Plane Trigonometry illages, $16,000,000 by school districts, and the remain- cluded a minimum form which school boards might adopt 
By K. B. Patterson and A. O. Hickson Cloth, x-219 ing $217,000,000 by states, counties, and special districts Teacher Retirement Systems and Social Security 
pages. F. S. Crofts Company, New York, N. Y Before We Read Paper, 151 pages. Price, 50 cents. Bulletin No. 3 
An introductory course By William S. Gray, Marion Monro ind Allie M May, 1937, issued by the Research Division, National 
Salaries Paid School Administrative and Supervisory Hines. Paper, 48 pages. Price, 32 cents. Scott. Foresman Education Association, at Washington, D. C, 
Officers in 1936-37 in 91 Cities over 100,000 & Company, Chicago, IIl The material presented in this report emphasizes the 
Population This book, which presents a new type f primary fact that teacher-retirement legislation is still in an 
Paper, 6 pages. Tabulation 1-B, May, 1937, of the naterial, offers an itline f developmental activities for early stage of development Teacher-retirement systems 
Research Division of the National Education Association the prereading period The book aims t encourage have increased slowly, having in common with systems 
Washington, D. C. inguage development and the building of a rich store for ther employees, their experimental stages. More 
The tabulation which is limited to administrative school f meaningful concepts, the ability to think sequentially than half of the states. and at least 56 communities, 
officials, gives the salaries for associate, assistant, and ind follow ideas, the co-ordination of eye and hand, as have already made some progress in providing security 
deputy superintendents, attendance officers, janitors well as the orientation of directional sense. Story-telling for aged and disabled public-school employees. At present, 
nurses, directors of special departments, miscellaneous pictures, diagrams, drawing and coloring exercises pic retirement systems must be planned and operated with 
administrative officers, secretaries, superintendents of ture and word-matching pages are the materials presented full recognition of the high turnover among active 
buildings, and superintendents of schools. The book affords for the teacher an effective ally for teachers. It is found that a number of financial problems 
The Bonded Debt of 283 Cities as of January 1, 1936 reducing first-grade failures through a concrete prograr faced by individual teachers are met inadequately by 
By C. E. Rightor. Paper, 5 pages and tables of data for building reading readiness lany existing systems. It is especially necessary at this 
Reprinted from National Municipal Review. Mandatory State-Adopted Contract Forms time that attention be directed to a broad view of means 
A valuable annual report covering the gross bonded Prepared by Donald Du Shane, chairman of the Execu- for assuring teachers’ financial security 
debt of 83 cities of the United States and Canada tive Committee on Tenure. Paper, 32 pages. Price, 25 Nutritive Aspects of Canned Foods 
For the 268 reporting cities of the country, the total cents. Bulletin for June, 1937, Research Division of the . ‘ : 
gross debt is $8,049,118,467, and for the fifteen Canadian National Education Association, Washington, D. ( ( loth 110 pp. American Can Co., Chicago, Ill 
cities $773.735,966. These cities represent a population A large proportion of the court cases on teacher tenure This book repr duces in the briefest possible form the 
of 43,616,674 for this country, and 1,894,376 for have arisen over details of the teacher’s contract. In ivailable results and facts re vealed by recent studies of 
Canada. The total debt is divided approximately 48 per many districts, incal schec! authorities have been negligent 1) methods of preserving foods; (6) human dietary re- 
cent for general public improvements, 20 per cent for or uninformed with retard to state laws. and have signed juirements; (c) the nutritional values of canned foods; 
schools, and 32 per cent for public utilities. For the and permitted teachers t gn contracts which were ir 1) the public health aspects of food canning and canned 
cities of Canada, the utilities show a slightly higher ilid. This condition, it is believed, could be a led by ds; (e) canning procedures under commercial condi- 
percentage, with the other classes reduced accordingly uniform state contracts carefully prepared by state de- tions. Eighteen tables, taken from scientific or official 
The total net debt, excluding self-supporting is $5,610 partments of education in accordance with the iM rganizations include practically every aspect of food 
»37.276 for the 268 cities of the United States, and rhe present report is the result fs ant P ‘ yosition, classification, nutritional values, etc. A_ bib 
$407 254,170 for the 15 cities ol Canada The teachers’ contracts, made by the N } \ Committee graphy « mpletes the work 
weighted average per capita of the local cities is $123.50 m Tenure. It represents an analysis of the official con Fifth Handbook of National Honor Society 
and of the Canadian cities, $144.86 tract forms for the employment of teachers in thirteen Bulletin 67, May, 1937, of Department of Secondary 
The data show a wide range in per capita tax-supported tates. The report takes up such phase f ti prob School Principals, N.E.A., Chicago, II 
lebt a fact that in itself raises fundamental questions 1s mandatory use of state forms, content of state forn A report of the activities for 1936-37 
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A REVOLUTIONARY ADVANCEMENT 













































































Correct Posture 
The form fitting 
back is set at an 
angle most nearly 
approaching verti- 
cal position and 
supports and aids 
the roomy, scientif- 
ically curved and 
pitched seat in 
supporting largeor 
small persons in an 
unusually restful 
manner 



















































LYON METAL PRODUCTS, 


LYON 


SCHOOL EQUIPMENT 


An extra wide seat 
(15-1/2") curved 
and pitched to fit 
the thigh. This per- 
mits full use of seat 
and full support 
from back as you 
can sit back in cor- 
rect and most com- 
fortable position. 
You won't “slump 
down’’ into a 
cramped position 


Safety 


Widely speced legs 
prevent skidding, 
tipping or collaps- 
ing. ° ‘Correct Pos- 
ture’ Chairs are 
easily and quietly 
opened and closed. 
Willnot damage 
fingers or clothes. 
They stack com- 
pactly ...can be 
ganged when de- 
sired. 














| — a oeenett Posture 
new -Y 
. _ 
2 o4 LCC Address 


INCORPORATED, 





Washington High School at Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


@ Students won't “slump down” into a cramped, attention- 
distracting position ... won't twist and fidget seeking relief for 
cramped muscles...while seated in the new Lyon Correct Posture 
Chair. The seat is 15-1/2" wide...a full 1-1/2” wider than many 
folding chair seats...is curved and pitched to fit the thigh. This, 
combined with a new, scientifically designed, form-fitting back, 
supports the largest or smallest person in an unusually restful 
manner. 


Other Lyon ‘Correct Posture’’ Chair features that promote audi- 
ence comfort and school economy ... definite aids to successful 
teaching...are: (1) Sturdy steel construction that will not groan, 
squeak or clatter...and assures years of continuous service under 
hard daily use; (2) Widely spaced legs... with resilient live rubber 
feet that prevent skidding, tipping or collapsing; (3) A pinch 
and tear-proof hinge and the absence of rough or sharp corners 

. preventing damage to fingers and garments. Finished in ex- 
ceptionally durable baked enamel, Lyon ‘Correct Posture’ Chairs 
will resist chipping, cracking or scratching for many years. Write 
for catalog giving full details and illustrating attractive designs 
in plain, steel cane, and upholstered units. 
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A New Catalog 
by Peterson 


ln presenting our new catalog No. 20, we offer an 
outstanding service in the selection, specification, 
purchase and installation of Peterson's complete line 
of laboratory, home economics, vocational, commer- 
cial and library furniture. 


Copies of catalog No. 20 gladly sent on request to 
superintendents of schools, school business managers 
and schoolhouse architects. 


Peterson furniture is designed and manufactured to 
meet. the educational and service requirements of 
schools. Forty-five years of experience qualifies 
and ensures most successful accomplishment for the 
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design and construction of furniture for the school 
laboratories, libraries and shops. 


Peterson furniture means quality material, correct and 


modern approved designs, scientifically constructed 
and skilled assemblage. 


The service of our Engineering Department is avail- 
able to assist school officials and architects in plan- 
ning and equipping school laboratories, libraries and 
shops. All service functions are without cost or obli- 


gations. Experienced representatives conveniently 
located to serve you. 


LEONARD PETERSON & CO., INC. 


Manufacturers of Laboratory, Home Economics, Vocational, Commercial and Library furniture. 


OFFICE AND FACTORY: 1222-34 Fullerton Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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elected superintendent of 
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News of Superintendents C. C. Buerkens 


@ Mr. | R. Cox, of Attica 


schools 





system at Walkerton 


@ Mr. Wr: 1ep Week ty has been elected superintendent @ Me. H. W. Newton. of R 


of the Butler \Vorthington schools at Butler, Ohio 


superintendent of the Walkerton- 


ockford, Ohio, has beet 


of Oto, lowa, has been elected 


superintendent of schools at Mt. Blanchard. He 
at Milford. He succeeds 


succeeds C. D. McDaniels 
@ Mr. Loy Norrix, of Houghton, Mich., has _ been 
elected superintendent of schools at Kalamazoo. He suc- 


ceeds Herold C. Hunt, who has gone to New Rochelle, 
N. ¥ 


Ind has been elected 
Lincoln township school 


@ Mr. Joun E. Hotcoms, of Miami, Okla., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Montpelier lected su f | } ( 
. . ‘ : é ed superintendent of schools at Putnam City 
=, 1a k ake City, Iowa, has been Sie . 
@ Me. E Miter, of Lake ) @ Mr. H. J. RENNER, of Buck Creek, Ind., has beet e Mr. D. J. Lrerxin § Buckeye. Iowa. has bees 
elected superintendent of s hools at Maquoketa He suc elected superintendent i sch ols at Camden He succeeds . 
ceeds W. C. Harding 


Harry Hatton 
@ Mr. Verne Lanpess, of Mt. Pleasant, Iowa, has 


; @ Mr. Vircin StTINnepat 
been elected superintendent of schools at Hillsboro 


elected superintendent of schools at Duncombe 


@ Supt. E. B. WuHatin, of Raceland, Ky., has been re- 


GH has been appointed acting elected for his fourth term 
superintendent of schools ( OLS nd . } 

@ Mr. Anset Lewis, of Fairfax, 5 Dak. has been > Mr. ( V. BAKER a — Ridge . has been e ee A. E ao er > K pa ¥ oo wi = 
elected superintendent of schools at Lynch, Nebr elected superintendent of schools in District 25, Arlington sechatatade ; .weoo Ras a ishourn, is. 520 
@ Supr. James E. Pease, of North Muskegon, Mich Heights. He succeeds the late E. D. Whitmore ro J . s . k \ i bee 
has been re-elected for his eighth tern = ieee, Oh, i. Weeerenn. of Senter. Th. hes hem & e Ir. Carl TRON‘ Reese lich 1as_ been 

@ Mr. J. W. Rippre has been elected superintendent Sientil tee aimiher vees is . . ele ted superintendent of schools at Mayville. He succeeds 
of the consolidated high school at Lawrenceburg, Ind @ Ma. Frovp A. Porren hes been ennciated ¢ th ( P. Kline . : 
@ Mr. C. J. Swarnes has been elected superintendent newly created position of bee ba: “ et : @ Mr. L. D. MILter f Mitchell, Ind., has been elected 
of schools at Milltown, Ind. He succeeds O. E. Cornwell n Atlantic City N 1. He . " ae ars ite : . “] ny f iperintendent of schools at Shoals 
who has gone to Paoli Massachusetts Avenue School. ee @ Mr. M. D. Roserts, of Rockcreek Center, Ind., has 
@ Mr. James H. C. Tuomas has been elected superin eM ; Cc : GI ee —_— been elected superintendent of schools at Van Buren. 
tendent of schools at Williamson, Ga , me SAME, SS. JONSON, OF Weee Lake, Wis., has beer @ Mr. L. C. Curry, of Bowling Green, Ky., has been 
@ Mr. Don Cowan, of Havelock, Iowa, has _ been c. _ a of schools at Mellen. He succeed ected superintendent of schools for the next year 
elected superintendent of schools at Kinross y Ate = = vee @ Supr. V. L. NICKEL! f Champaign, Ill., has been 
@ Supt. Frank B. Youncer, of Menasha, Wis., has @ Mr. O. E. Huppte, of Sonora, Ky., has been elected re-elected for a new term of three years. Mr. Nickell will 
been re-elected for a three-year term superintendent of scho ut Columbia. He succeeds W begin his eighth year as superintendent in September 
@ Mr. Ase Lauritzen, of Ledyard Iowa has beer M. Wilson @ \ir Burr | JONES of Fitchburg. Mass has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Parkersburg @ Supr. W. A. Watts f Kent, O w! th i ected perintend nt the union school system at 
@ Mr. J. J Austin, of Emporia, Kans has beer mpretes twent ye ‘ the sch East I " idow, Mass. He succeeds | \. Wheeler 
elected superintendent of schools at Admire been re-elected f nother four ar Mr. W @ Mr. L. O. Hewert, of Monroe, Ind., has been elected 
@ Mr. Joe Lampert, of Jessup, Iowa, has been elected served in the Kent sch e | " he eres iperintendent chools at Strasburg 
superintendent of schools at McGregor. th ystem as a high-sch pal. In 191 he \ @ sul J. A. Trout f Council Bluffs, Iowa, has been 
@ Mr. C. O. Ricnarpson, of Swanton, Nebr., has beet made superintendent and ed that capacity unt wii ina Ol retest 
elected superintendent of schools at Vesta 1915. That wel Ma I @ Mr. Da E. | ER, principal of the high school 
@ Supr. D. R. Baker, of Hamilton, Ohio, has bee there until 1 t W Oh has been « ected superintendent of 
re-elected for a ninth tern In 1 I ver do \ M. ¢ \ " _ H G Zelle ; 
@ Mr. Max R. Crarx, of Randalia, Iowa, has bee lor Six f nd W f deral g @ Mr. W. L. Fas h been elected superintendent of 
elected superintendent of schools at West Branch Ix a x | S. D. Mr. Early wh cceeds 
@ Mr. Roy W. Wirey has been elected superintendent In 1 he came back Kent as superintendent and \ 4  McDor i. had b acting superintendent for 
of schools at Butler, Pa. He succeeds John A. Gibsor has remained at that post ever si t half a oe 
@ Mr. B. A. LANcAsTeR { Vidalia, Ga., has been @ Mr. Ricnarp N. ANk? y } a eye erty hr 
elected superintendent of sch it La Grange: high sch Cant Ma } ie Oihe ‘ . 7 ee ; 
@ Mr. B. Ocpen, of Alvord, Iowa, has been electe " p h ft ev , =? a . Seen Bie ; — 
superintendent of schools at Fairview he , ee wer : + : wa, has 
@ Mr. Paut M. CRartTon f Wellington. Ill... has been @ Mr. J. Clary e Hret has | elected superintend e Me | : W : —- oven ; “kK . — 
elected superintendent of scl it Washington. He ent of schools at Athol. Mass. He succeeds G. S. Good rier ok meee ee | ee See . ‘ she — - 
succeeds R. R. Kimmell @ Mr. Joun W. Rostsor Monroe. O = . e Mr. R } Mf : 7 “—~ . — ne cor 
@ Mr. W. E. THompson, of Shellsbur lowa. has been elected superintendent of scho t Eat He ial - ee - — - Ga has been 
elected superintendent of schoo ut Montour. He suc John A. Michael oMe W. Et at Tennille ; 
ceeds R. K. Thompson @ Mr. Joun |} PAYNTER Butle Oh oer R M Ga., has been ap- 
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GEOGRAPHY MAPS 


For the elementary grades Nystrom offers a wide choice of simplified 
political, physical-political and regional type maps. Maps of the United 
States and World—large, simple and brightly colored-—for beginners are 
now ready. For junior and senior high schools special series of economic 


maps of both United States and World are available. 


HISTORY MAPS 


The Sanford-Gordy American History Series include the Old World Back- 
ground. The 45 maps in the Webster-Knowltcn-Hazen Series constitute 
the most comprehensive set of European and World History maps. Choice 
of three backings and eleven mountings. Historical pictures and Wilgus 
Directed History Problems and Projects supplement the maps and texts. 


BIOLOGY CHARTS 


The biology section of our new C36 catalog lists a complete line for all 
biological sciences. Here are charts for every grade of work from the 
more simple ones for elementary physiology, hygiene, botany, zoology, to 
the most technical anatomical forms. 


A. J. NYSTROM & Co. 


3333 Elston Avenue Chicago, Illinois 








"Makers of Quality School Supplies 


Back of every “OLD FAITHFUL product is over 100 years of inten- 


sive experience in making quality school :upplies. When ordering your 
supplies, specify product. bearing the OLD FAITHFUL trademark. It's 
your safeguard of quality .. . and uphold: the century-old traditions that 
have made the name AmericanCrayon Company synonymous with quality. 


Some of the Popular OLD FAITHFUL Products 


@ HYGIEIA Custless Chalk @ PAYONS—Paint ng Crayons 
@ HYGIEIA FORSYTE Chalk @ “PRANG” Water Colors 

@ DOVERCLIFF Dustless Chalk @ "PRANG” Tempera 

@ AMBRITE Colored Chalk @ MILO Modeling Material 
@ CRAYONEX Crayons @ HOLDTU School Paste 


=_—a e ’ Send for your free copy of latest catalog of com- 
Free Catalog gite Olb FAITHFUL School Materials line 


Pat. Of THE 


AMERICAN CRAYON COMPANY 


1706 HAYES AVE - SANDUSKY, OHIO 200 FIFTH AVENUE - NEW YORK 
116 NEW MONTGOMERY ST-SAN FRANCISCO |/f} SANTA FE BUILDING « DALLAS, TEXAS 
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ROYAL PORTABLES 


Unquestionably the most com- 
fortable and strongest portable 
chairs made. 


Besides the mechanical ac- 
tion is quiet, and they seat a 
larger audience on the same 
floor space. Complete informa- 
tion sent on request. 


ROYAL METAL MANUFACTURING CO. 
1144 S$. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 
New York — Los Angeles — Toronto 


MODERN SCHOOL SEATING 
for 
MODERN AMERICAN SCHOOLS 


VManufactures of 


SCHOOL FURNITURE 
a 
MODERN CHROME 
FURNITURE 
a 
FOLDING CHAIRS 





**Metal Furniture Since °97° 





1 truly modernized School Desk, Royal’s experimental child 


since August, 1933, will be available in the near future. 
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Dr 


schools of Chicago, and a well-known schoolman 
York City, died at his home in 
on June 28, after a brief illness. 


Dr. 


1863, and was graduated from the Michigan State College 
with the degree of A.B 
State Normal College 


City 


evening schools, recreation centers, 
During his term as principal of the Irving High School 
he gave to the school a personality and was an expert 
of the teaching staff. He gave twenty-five 

to the New York City schools and his ability came 
widely recognized 

In January, 1924, he went to Chicago to fill the 
perintendency there. He accepted the position 
purpose 
effecting improvements in the course of instruction. Later, 


with the election of William Hale Thompson 
a fight 


PASSING OF DR. WILLIAM McANDREW 





IMPORTANT TREND IN 
MODERN EDUCATION 


i ors 
In advancing the growing trend of educat 


subje th 
to relate all possible school subjects to the 


work of the art department, the Binney & 


Smith Company is eager to cooperate to the 


fullest extent. 


i : stu- 
Art study is of great importance to the 


dent in his general course. 


Art work encourages his initiative, inventive- 
Art 7 -_ 
aie cin 
ness and originality. It develops keen thinking, 
und judgment and discrimination, rather 
so 


than mere imitation. 


helps children to find 


higher 


Art teaching in schools | 
joy and satisfaction on constantly 


levels, no matter what the subject. 


William McAndrew, 73, former superintendent of King 


Mamaroneck, New York 


By 
McAndrew was born in Ypsilanti, Mich., Aug. 30 


trip 
in 1886, and from the Michigan back 


fused 
After serving as an instructor in Michigan and in sch 
Chicago schools, he left the middle west for New York 1 MoV 
where he accepted the principalship of the Washing to pay 


ple dges were 
McAndrew 
for 182 


division of 


and playgrounds vas a 


to be 


su- @ Mr. 
of giving the school system a new deal and 


elected 


which was continued until Dr. McAndrew was @ Mr 
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dismissed on charges that he was a friend of the British 


in New schools 


dismissal 


elected 


with the court’s ruling, six months 


pay was voted by the school board, which 


ols since suspension in the summer before. Later @ Supt. J. K 


begun among 


returned with thanks and best wishes. Dr. chools 
had been given six months, but he had served @ Mr. J. ¢ 


During 


succeeds Goldsmith. 


paid tribute to Dr. Stantey H 


Ho_MEs, superintendent of schools. The 


sponsored 
presented 
years @ Supt 
been re-elected 
the school 


with the »f schools 


@ Dr. Joun R. Patterson, of Roselle, N. J 


principal at Millburn. He succeeds 
there began C. B. Dyke 
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for over 30 years has been of practical value 
in developing modern educational programs. 
Crayola is superior in work on paper, wood 
or fabric. The colors have life, beauty, 
vibrancy, and they blend perfectly. Crayola 
lasts longer, wears down smoothly, does not 
bend in the warmth of the hand. Young pupils 
find Crayola easy to use, non-smudging. Older 
students like Crayola because of its quick 
response in design or effect. 











Crayola is sold every- 
where 6, 8, 12, 16 or 
24 assorted colors to 
the box. For extensive 
work there are over 
$0 beautiful colors 
available. 




















Crayola is one of the Gold Medal Products for 
schoolroom and home use. Others include An-Du- 
Septic Dustless Crayon, Perma Pressed Crayon, 
Artista Water Colors, Artista Tempera Colors, 
Clayola Modeling Material, Frescol, Shaw Finger 
Paint. 


























Manufactured only by 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 


Dept. 8H, 41 East 42nd Street New York 


SCHOOL CRAYONS 


EIGHT COLORS 





MANUFACTU@ED @Y 


BINNEY & SMITH CO 
usa 


NEw voRR 






it Summerville, Ga., has taken 


i position with the state 
used pro-British histories in the department of education as state school supervisor 
irt ruled that the superintendent's @ Dr. R. B. Danret, retiring superintendent of schools 
and void. 


f Columbus, Ga., was presented with a gold watch and 
chain by the teachers and coworkers in the school system 
gone on an extended @ Mr. Atrrep L. Davis has been elected superintendent 
schools at Blackshear, Ga 

was re- @ Mr. J. R. Trippe has been elected 
that he had done no work for the the Wadley High School at Wadley 


term for which Dr. McAndrew was 
and he had 


superintendent of 
Ga. 

Gee, of Woodbine, Iowa, has 
another year 

their @ Mr. VERN Troup has been 
in Cambridge, Iowa 
ROBINSON, of Moorland 
elected superintendent ot 


been re 
a hundred superintendents elected for 
the McAndrew defense, but 


elected superintendent of 


Iowa, has been 
schools at Adair 


few years Dr. McAndrew had traveled @ Mr. R. C. Woops has been elected superintendent of 
extensively, filled numerous speaking engagements, schools at Garner, Iowa 
and attended educational meetings. He contributed articles @ Mr. C. A. Tertrer, of Highview, lowa, has been 
to several periodicals. Dr. McAndrew was an elected superintendent of schools at Wellsburg. 
active National Education Association and @ Mr. A. C. Burtterriecp, of Alta, Iowa, has been 
was one group called “the old guard.’ elected superintendent of schools at Union 
: . . - : @ Mr. R. C. Burns has been elected superintendent 
PERSONAL NEWS OF SUPERINTENDENTS schools at Farmington, Mich. He succeeds J. A 
@ Mr Lams has been elected superintendent of Dalrymple : 
schools Mich @ Mr. S. A. Genes, of Chester, S. C., has been elected 
@ Mr Browe, formerly director of elemer superintendent of schools at Fort Lawn. He succeeds J 
tary schools Detroit, Mich., has been elected assistant V. Kneece. , 
uperintendent in charge of elementary education @ Mr. G. W. Jeanprevin, of Creston, Ohio, has been 
@ Mr KENNEDY, of Darlington, Ind., has beet elected superintendent of schools 
lected superintendent of 


at Strasburg. Mr 
schools at Robinson, Ill. He 


Jeandrevin succeeds Herbert P. Lohrman 


@ Mr. Frep FLENNIKEN, superintendent of schools at 
@ Mr GRONINGER, formerly superintendent of New Prague, Minn., died at his home on June 5, after 
the Cass schools in Indiana, has been elected 1 four months’ illness. ; 
ah superintendent schools in Attica. He succeeds W. | @ Mr. JoHN N. Greer, a former assistant superin- 
Dr. William McAndrew Millinix tendent of schools of Minneapolis, Minn., died at his 
@ Mr Crouse, of Port Austin, Mich has home in that city on June 8. Mr. Greer had been 
; been elected superintendent of schools at Crystal retired since 1934 ; 
ton Irving High School. Later he was made associate su @ The staff of the schools at New Britain @ Mr. D. L. Mussetman, of Risingsun. Ohio. has been 
perintendent of schools. In 1918, he was named assistant Conn.. 
superintendent of schools in charge of the 


elected superintendent of schools in Grand Rapids, Ohio 


occasion @ Mr. V. A. Retsic, of Parma, Mich., has been 
the retiring educator, which was elected superintendent of schools at Ovid 
local teachers’ club. Dr. Holmes was @ Supt. J. E. Pease, of North Muskegon, Mich., has 
watch been re-elected for | three-year term 
Geriinc, of St. Louis, M has @ Mr. Verne P. Horne, of Paintsville. Ky has been 
another four-year term as head elected superintendent of , 


schools at Van Lear 


@ Supt. H. H. Ricco, of Otsego, Mich has been re- 
PETERSON has been clected superintendent elected for another year 
Minn @ Mr. Furrer L. Austin, of Southbridge. Mass.. hes 
. has been been elected 


superintendent of schools at New Canaan 
Conn 
@ Mr. Merwin W. Crawrorp, of Groton, S. Dak., has 


formerly superintendent of schools been elected superintendent of schools at Madison 
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School Contnolled 


PUBLICITY 


A School Printing Department is an ideal medium to 
interpret school life and ideals to your public. It is a 
powerful instrument in selling your educational program 
to your community. Send for “Twelve Reasons Why 
You Should Teach Printing.” Free. 
@ Our staff of experts can help you develop your 
printing curriculum without cost or obligation. 


Depant ment of Education 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS 


ELIZABETH, NEW JERSEY 


Types used: Tower, Romany, Bernhard Gothics 






Equipment 
for 
Service 


Kimball-built Laboratory and 
Vocational Furniture has 
carved a real niche for itself 
in the school field. Schools 
in all parts of the country have 
The large cloth bound _— placed a stamp of approval and satis- 
Kimball”Laboratory — faction on Kimball products. Backed 
and Vocational Fumi- )) years of experience and experi- 


ture” Catalog i - . 
captionslly "qamaplahe ment, Kimball ge pe | and Voca- 







No. 9566 — Cabinet and Supply Case 


and valuable. tional Furniture offers values that are 
Sent free on request unsurpassed. 

W. W. KIMBALL COMPANY 

Chicago ESTABLISHED 1857 Illinois 


Laboratory and Vocational! Furniture Division 
A. E. Kaltenbrun, Director of Sales 305 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 


New England Sales Office New York Sales Offices 
716 Columbus Avenue 105 W. 40th St. 
Boston, Mass New York City 
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there’s NO TIME for 


SHOPPING AROUND 


You can Specify 
IRWIN SEATING with 


Complete Assurance 


NATIONALLY KNOWN 
FOR ITS HIGH 
QUALITY AND 
ADVANCED DESIGN 
FOR OVER 

A QUARTER . 

OF A CENTURY! 


Wire, Write or Phone 


for the new Irwin catalog. It illustrates 
ideal equipment for every classroom and 
auditorium requirement. Moderately 
priced. Prompt shipment assured on 
nearly all items for which orders are 
placed immediately. 






IRWIN 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 
NEW YORK OFFICE: 381 FOURTH AVE.- 


TERRITORIAL DISTRIBUTORS 
THROUGHOUT THE UNITED STATES 
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EXAMINE BECKLEY-CARDY 
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VALUES 


BEFORE YOU BUY 


It pays to send for the Beckley-Cardy Catalog. Inspect those items 


which cover your present requirements. 


Study specifications and 


prices; then compare. Beckley-Cardy’s experience in manufacturing 
and furnishing the best for schools goes back over more than 30 
years. That's why bigger values and better service are at your dis- 
posal. A penny postal will bring you fully illustrated catalog. 


BECKLEY - CARDY COMPANY, 1630 Indiana Ave., Chicago 


COMPLETE 


EQUIPMENT 


FOR EVERY 
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¢ BLACKBOARDS 
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School Finance and Taxation 


a a 


PER-CAPITA COSTS IN 300 CITY 
SCHOOL SYSTEMS OF THE 
UNITED STATES 


The United States Office of Education has 
issued its latest compilation on the cost of edu- 
cation in more than 300 city school systems 
The Office points out that the program of studies 
and services offered varies greatly among school 
systems, even in the same population group. Edu- 
cational expenditures, it is indicated, take on 
significant meaning when they are considered in 
relationship to educational services. 

Th’s report reveals that expenditures have 
risen from the very low point in 1933 to a new 
high point in 1936-37. In the latter year, the 
average per-capita cost in the 300 cities was 
$102.73. Ths average cost figure is 9.1 per cent 
less than it was in 1932, but is 17.2 per cent 
higher than it was in 1933. 

In cities of 100,000 population or more, the 
average per-capita cost in 1935-36 was $107.19; 
in cities of 30,000 to 100,000, $90.09; in cities 
of 10,000 to 30,000 population, $70.84; and in 
cities of 2,500 to 10,000, $72.23. 

The per-capita cost of general control in cites 
of 100,000 population or more ranged from 94 
cents to $6.24; instruction, from $38.23 to 
$113.46; operation of plant, from $3.17 to $16; 
and maintenance of plant, from 81 cents to 
$12.04. 


FINANCE AND TAXATION 
4 Houston, Tex. The school board has adopted 
a budget of $5,481,848 for the school year 1937 
38. This is an increase of $314,580 over the 
estimate for 1936-37. The budget includes pro 
vision for five per cent restorations of salaries 


and for the payment of the annual increments 
to contract teachers 

@ Governor Horner of the State of Illinois 
recently signed the Parker-Davis Bil‘, which 
allocates $300,000 of state funds to 20 down- 
state high schools which are embarrassed finan- 
cially and are in danger of remaining closed 
next fall. 

The measure, limits the grants to school dis- 
tricts which have levied taxes up to the full $1.50 
limit for high-school purposes. 

@ Champaign, Ill. The school budget for the 
year 1937-38 will be $387,614, which is a decrease 
of $56,946 below the estimate for 1936-37. The 
1937-38 income in the building fund is $124,231, 
and in the educational fund, $257,387. The school 
board anticipates an increase of $7,926 from the 
tax levy, due to an increase in the property 
valuation of 1936. 

@¢ Lynn, Mass. Deputy Ernest Stephens has 
prepared a report on school finances which in 
dicates that the schools will have a_ probable 
deficit of $12,000 at the end of the school year 
1937. There is a lack of funds necessary to meet 
the present demands for books, supplies, and 
maintenance 

4 Cincinnati, Ohio. The board of education 
has prepared a tentative budget amounting to 
$7,519,630 for the school year 1937-38. This 
budget is $400,000 higher than the estimate for 
1936-37, and $1,583,927 more than was actually 
spent during the current year. Of the total, $6, 
257,028 w.ll be expended for personnel expenses 

¢ Indianapolis, Ind. The board of education 
has adopted a budget of $6,975,733 for the school 
year 1937-38. The new budget which is $354,909 
less than the budget for 1936-37, will require a 
continuation of the present school levy of $1.07 
It provides an operating fund for the city schools, 
carries an emergency appropriation for school 
operation, and permits a partial restoration of 
teachers’ salaries and a special-fund transfer of 
$19,000 


4 The Indiana State Government, at Indian 


apolis, has issued an order, centralizing within 
the state government the power of fixing salaries 
for teachers, and ultimately giving the state con- 
trol of the schools. 

The order, to be executed by four state depart- 
ments, provides that in the future, all city school 
budgets must be prepared on a calendar-year 
basis, instead of the school-year basis, as formerly 
was the practice. 

Under the order, emergency appropriations 
of the current school year 1937-38 and the 
budget proper of the calendar year 1938 will be 
advertised at one time, if the budget-making 
officials desire. In such cases, the emergency 
appropriation will be filed with the county auditor 
for immediate transmission to the state tax board. 
The annual budget will be submitted to the 
county tax-adjustment board, and on appeal, to 
the state tax board. Where the anticipated re- 
ceipts and approved budgets and rates are in- 
sufficient to meet in full the salary schedules and 
other contracts, it is recommended by the state 
officials that provision be made for adjustment 
to the final tax rate in the contract. 

¢ Burley, Idaho. The board of trustees of in- 
dependent school district No. 1 has voted to 
pay off $30,000 on its bonded indebtedness. 

¢ East St. Louis, Ill. The school board of 
East St. Louis, District 189, closed its fiscal 
year on July 1, with $11,158 cash on hand in 
the educational fund, and $100,727 in the build- 
ing fund. During the fiscal year, the report shows, 
the total receipts in the educational fund were 
$1,873,606, including collection of delinquent taxes 
of 1935 and part of 1936. The board had $25,122 
cash on hand at the beginning of the year. 

¢ Colorado Springs, Colo. The school board is 
completing an extensive summer repair and im- 
provement program for the city schools. The 
program includes repairs to the buildings, re 
plastering, rearrangement of blackboards, resur- 
facing of desks, installation of new equipment, 
new stage, renovation of heating plants, land 
scaping, and improvement of athletic grounds 
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ROM all overthe country come reports 
of the tremendous savings offered 
by Liqua-San “‘C”’ in the new Sana- 

Lather Dispenser. Savings of 40% to 50% 
on soap are not uncommon, and one 
superintendent in New Jersey reports a 
cut in soap consumption of 67%. 

Liqua-San “‘C’” has long been recog- 
nized as the most economical soap for 
school use. Containing 40% actual soap 
solids without any wasteful impurities, 
every drop does a thorough and speedy 
job of cleansing. That's why Liqua-San 
“C"' diluted with 3 or 4 parts water gives 
more handwashings per gallon than 
any other soap. 

But, put Liqua-San “C” in the new 


he HUNTINGTON ==> LABORATORIES /nc 


HUNTINGTON. INDIANA 


WA vi 


LIQUID TOILET SOAP 


DENVER 


LIO 






SOAP CONSUMPTION 


Liqua-San “C” in the new Sana-Lather Dispenser 
proves most economical soap in use today 


Sana-Lather Dispenser and your savings 
on soap will skyrocket. For here is a 
dispenser that turns out soap in foam 
form. Each push of the valve discharges 
just enough foam for a complete wash- 
ing. And the foam consists of 9% water, 
90% air, and only 1% soap. 
Furthermore, not a single drop is 
wasted. The heavy Liqua-San foam cannot 
spatter on walls or floor or drip into the 
drain. Even when the palm of the hand 
is turned down, the foam still clings to it. 
Youcanbuynofiner soap than Liqua-San 
“C’’. And when you use it in the miserly 
Sana-Lather Dispenser—leakproof—rust- 
proof—tamperproof, you'll get soap sav- 
ings noother dispensing system can match. 
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NEWS OF SCHOOL OFFICIALS 


@ Dr. Howarp F. James has been elected president of 
the rural central school board at Mohawk, N. Y. Frank 
C. Davis was named as treasurer. 

@ Mr. Cuartes S. Kine has been elected president of 
the school board at Laureldale, Pa 

@ Mr. Frioyp Deacon has been elected president of 
the school board at New Madison, Ohio 

@ Mr. L. J. Rivey has been elected president of the 
school board at Eau Claire, Wis. Kart Srussy was named 
as vice-president 

@ Miss Aspire 0. Derano has been re-elected as secre- 
tary of the school board at Brockton, Mass. 

@ Mr. HERMAN BARBER, director of maintenance for 
the school board of Ashland, Ky., has been re-elected 
for the next year 

@ Mr. A. L. Brown has been re-elected as president 
f the school board at Hastings, Mich. 

@ Burlingame, Calif. At the recent annual school elec- 
tion, Mrs. WINIFRED JEPPESEN was re-elected to member- 
ship for another term of three years. 

@ Mr. Ep. S. Kriner has been elected a member of 
the school board at Martinsville, Ind. 

@ Mr. Harvey Ripper has been elected president of 
the school board at Fort Collins, Colo. Byron ALBERT 
was elected vice-president, and H. N. Bates was named 
treasurer 

@ Mr. M. H. Tinkuam, president of the school board 
f Wayne, Mich., has been re-elected for a_ three-year 
term. Other officers elected were Harvey E. Smirtn, 
secretary, and H. D. Lucas, treasurer 

@ The school board of Albion, Mich., has reorganized 
with the re-election of Atvin Dice as president; C. E 
MARSH as vice-president; C. M. CREAGER as secretary 
and Mrs. Kart H. MILLER as treasurer 

@ The school board of Howard county, M has elected 
Mr. S. E. GRANTHAM as president, and Mr. A. | 
RIDGELY as vice-president 

@ The school board at Grand Junction. Colo has 
reorganized with the election of Mr. J. E. RAGAN as 
president Mrs THomas Eta as_ vice-president and 
Cok VaN DEREN as secretary 

@ Mr. H. E. Pore and Dr. Hucu C. Granam have 
been re-elected as president and vice-president respectively 

the school board at Tulsa, Okla. Mr. W. A. Metton 
was named clerk of the board 

@ The school board at Elderon, Iowa, has reorganized 
with the election of Mrs. James Novak as president 
Mr. Frank MUNDEL as secretary; and Mr. Hvusert 
CHERVENY as treasurer 

@ The board of education at Wyandotte, Mich., has re- 





ACCEPT THIS OFFER 
FOR A 


SHOWDOWN TEST 


Let us make a trial installa- 
tion of Liqua-San ‘‘C’’ in the 
Sana-Lather Dispenser in your 
school washroom. Test it along- 
side the soap and dispensers 
you now use. If, at the end of 
30 days, Liqua-San‘‘C’’ has not 
outlasted an equal amount of 
your present soap and proven 
itself a finer soap, the trial in- 
stallation won't cost one cent 




































MAIL THIS COUPON NOW! 


The Huntington Laboratories, Inc. 
Huntington, Indiana. 


I am interested in your showdown 
test. Send me complete details. 





organized with the re-election of Mr. Conrap P. KRreGer 


as president; Mr. Frank TUCKER as vice-president; and 
Mr. JoserH A. KALASH as secretary. 

@ The board of education at Pontiac, Mich., has elected 
Mr. Martin J. CLoonan as president. Other officers 
elected are Dr. FRANK Mercer, vice-president; Louis 
SCHIMMEL, secretary; and Frank J. DuFRain, treasurer 
@ The school board of Royal Oak, Mich., has elected 
the following officers: president, Harotp J. Van West- 
RIENEN; vice-president, ALtBertT C. DUNHAM; secretary, 
E. C. Hopart; treasurer, Georce E. RENTON 
@ The school board of Battle Creek, Mich., has re- 
elected Mr. C. Epwarp Spencer as president. Other 
fficers elected are Georce D. FAtrey, secretary, and M 
HARRY WESTERBROOK, treasurer. 

@ The board of education of Champaign, Ill., has re- 
elected Dr. J. C. DALLENBACH as president. Mrs. Bessit 
H. Russett has been re-elected as a member for a third 
term, and Mr. Irvin P. Turner for a second term 
@ Dr. A. J. Cartron has been elected president of the 
board of education at Escanaba, Mich. Mr. C. E. Lewis 
was named as secretary. 

@ The village of Shorewood, in Milwaukee, Wis., has 
elected Mr. Herpert MANGER, director; Mrs. P. J. 
STEARNS, clerk; and Mr. ALBert E. OBERNDORFER, 
treasurer. 

@iIn Whitefish Bay, Wis., Mrs. Hersert Moon was 
re-elected clerk of the board, and Mr. Netson C. HA. 
was re-elected as a member of the board 
@ Mr. Mepio J. Bacco has been re-elected president of 
the board of education at Iron Mountain, Mich. WARNER 
J. Byorx was re-elected secretary 

@ The board of school directors of Milwaukee, Wis., has 
reorganized with the election of Donatp L. Bet as 
president. The new members of the board are ArtTHUR 
Tr. Spence, Atspert E. Boyer, and Paut C. BAUMANN 

@ The Jefferson parish school board at Greta, La., has 
elected Mrs. Marion B. Opom as president. 

@ The school board of Eau Claire, Wis., has reorganized 
with the election of I J. Rirey as president; Kari 
STUSSY as vice-president and Miss Bernice SAUER as 
secretary 

@ The school board of Beaumont Tex., has elected 
Oris E. FULLeN as president. Mr. H. J. Hattmay was 
chosen vice-president. 

@ Dr. Burt Suurty has been elected president of the 
board of education of Detroit, Mich. He succeeds Frank 
A. Gorman 

@ Dr. C. C. Cortins has been elected president of the 
school board at Jacksonville, Fla 

@ Mr. Frev P. Austin has resigned as superintendent 


of schools at Chandler, Arizona. He has been succeeded 
by Mr. W. G. Austin. 

@ Mr. Witttam WarmiIncTon, cashier of the Escanaba 
State Savings Bank, and Mr. josepH CHARLEBOIS, man- 
ager of the Hewett Grocery Company, have been elected 
members of the board of education at Escanaba, Michigan 
Mr. Louis N. Schemmel, secretary of the board, and Mr 
Frank O. Beck, president, have retired. 

@ Mrs. Marion Wave Doyre, who was unanimously 
re-elected president of the District of Columbia Board of 
Education on July 1, has been reappointed for a three 
years’ term ending in June, 1940. Dr. Ropert A. MAURER 
has been re-elected vice-president of the board, and Mr 
Cuartes G. Drayton and Coronet West A. HAMILTon 
are new members of the board 

@ FE. L. Suutt has been appointed superintendent of 
school buildings by the Springfield, Ill., school board. 

@ Ray Pottom has been elected vice-president of the 
school board at Manhattan, Kans., to succeed the late Dr 
H. T. Groody 

@ Mr. D. L. Woop has succeeded Mr. J. Dale Welsch 
as superintendent of schools at Elkader, Iowa. Mr. Welsch 
has accepted the superintendency at Coe, lowa. 

@ Mr. Frank H. Harrzert has been elected principal 
of the High School at Collingdale, Pennsylvania, and Mr. 
Harry H. Mercer has been made his assistant 

@ Dr. H. C. Storrs, of the Wassaic State School 
Thiells, N. Y has been elected superintendent of 
schools at Letchworth 

@ Mr. C. H. Greene, formerly principal of the high 
school at Southbridge, Mass., has been elected superin 
tendent of schools, to succeed F. L. Austin 

@ Mr. H. B. Woon, of Fredericktown, Ohio, has been 
elected superintendent of the Violet township schools in 
Pickerington. 

@ Mr. Max R. Crarx, of Randalia, Iowa, has been 
elected superintendent of schools in West Branch 

@ Supr. F. O. Mepsxer, of Alexandria, Ind., has been 
re-elected for a new five-year term 

@ Mr. James Hortin, of Vandalia, Ill., has been elected 
superintendent of schools at Jerseyville 

@ Supr. G. M. Wirey, of LaCrosse, Wis., has been re 
elected for a three-year term 

@ Mr. B. A. Swetcarr, of Walkertown, Ind., has been 
elected superintendent of the Calumet township schools 
in Gary 

@ Mr. L. C. Curry has entered upon his duties as su 
perintendent of schools at Bowling Green, Ky 

@ Mr. Henry V. Nye has been re-elected president of 
the school board at West Allis, Wis. Miss Leora Kiums 
was elected secretary 
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Salary Schedules Which Incorporate 


Newer Ideas for 


NEW FORDSON SALARY SCHEDULE 


The Fordson board of education at Dearborn, 
Mich., has adopted a new salary schedule for 
the year 1937-38, which calls for a wide range 
of salaries based on training and length of 
experience. 

Under the schedule, the minimum beginning 
salary for teachers has been set at $1,200 dur- 
ing the probationary period, and $1,400 for the 
year following probation. This salary is subject 
to annual increments of $100, up to a maximum 
of $2,200 for teachers with less than a bachelor’s 
degree, $2,500 for those with a bachelor’s degree, 
and $2,600 for those with a master’s degree. The 
maximum salary for advisers or department 
heads will be $200 more than the maximum 
for the master’s degree. 

The range of salaries of directors of, depart- 
ments and the principal of the senior high school 
will be from $3,000 to $4,300, and will be fixed 
at $3,400 for each during the school year, with 
an annual increment of $100 until the maximum 
is reached. All members of this group are re- 
quired to possess a master’s degree from a 
recognized college or university. 


Salaries of Principals 


The salaries of principals, except the senior- 
high-school, will be not less than $2,500, nor 
more than $4,000, and will be fixed at $2,800 
for each one in the class during the school year, 
with an annual increment of $100, until the 
maximum is reached. All principals in this class 
are required to possess a master’s degree after 
September, 1938. 

The salary of principals, with less than twenty 
teachers, will be not less than $2,100, nor more 
than $3,500, and will be fixed at $2,400 for the 
school year, with annual increments of $100 
until the maximum is reached. The educational 
requirements for these positions will be a 
master’s degree after September, 1938. 

Assistant principals of junior high schools and 
elementary schools will be computed the same 
as directors, except that the maximum will be 
increased by $400. 

The salaries of directors and of chairmen of 
commercial, English, mathematics, and social- 
science departments will be not less than $2,200, 
nor more than $3,700, with annual increments 
of $100. 


Salaries of Non-Teaching Employees 


The salaries of librarians and assistants in the 
bureau of research and adjustment will be the 
same as day-school teachers where there are 
equal qualifications, with corresponding incre- 
ments, but with the maximum $300 less where 
there is no degree or teaching certificate. 

The salaries of nurses and hygienists will be 
$1,100 minimum, with annual increments of $100 
up to a maximum of $1,800. All nurses must 
have the qualifications of registered nurses and 
public-health certificates by September, 1938 

The salaries of doctors and dentists will be 
fixed separately by the board of education in 
accordance with hours of labor, service, and 
responsibility. 

The schedule for clerks provides for a mini- 
mum of $80 and a maximum of $110 for junior 
clerks; $90 and $120 for senior clerks; $100 and 
$130 for record clerks; and $120 and $150 for 
secretaries. Satisfactory service in each case will 
be followed by increments of $5 per month, 
until the maximum in each division is reached. 

Under the rules governing the schedule, the 
minimum requirements for the beginning teacher 
will be a bachelor of arts degree and a Michigan 
life certificate. A health certificate from a physi- 
cian must be filed in the office by each member 
of the school staff 

A probationary period of one year will be 


Rewarding Merit 


considered necessary for all first-year teachers, 
with a possible extension for a second year, 
without an assigned rating, if approved by the 
principal and superintendent. 

Experience in other school systems will be 
evaluated under unusual conditions, making a 
possible maximum starting salary for a bache- 
lor’s degree of $1,500. Ten years of experience 
in special subjects will be counted the equiv- 
alent of an A.B. degree in computing the salary 
for a special subject. 

The maximum salary for advisers, or depart- 
ment directors will be $200 more than the 
maximum for the master’s degree. 


TEACHERS’ PREPARATION-MERIT 
SALARY SCHEDULE AT IRON RIVER, 
MICHIGAN 


The board of education at Iron River, M‘chi- 
gan, has adopted a preparation-merit salary 
schedule for teachers in the schools. The schedule 
which goes into effect in September, 1937, is 
based on a nine and one-half months’ school 
term and provides for increases in salary 
according to length of experience and years of 
college training. 

Under the schedule, men teachers, with two 
years’ college training beyond high school and 
six years’ successful experience, will begin at 
$1,200 and advance at the rate of $50 per year 
up to a maximum of $1,650 at the end of fif- 
teen years; women teachers, with two years’ 
college training and six years’ experience, will 
begin at $1,100 and advance at the rate of $50 
per year up to a maximum of $1,550 at the end 
of fifteen years. 

Male teachers, with three years’ college train- 
ing and three years’ experience, will begin at 
$1,250 and advance at the rate of $50 per year 
up to a maximum of $1,600 at the end of ten 
years; women teachers, with three years’ college 
training and three years’ experience, will begin 
at $1,250 and advance at the rate of $50 per 
year up to a maximum of $1,600 at the end of 
ten years; women teachers, with three years’ 
college training and three years’ experience, will 
begin at $1,150 and advance at the rate of $50 
up to a maximum of $1,500 at the end of ten 
years. 

Male teachers with four years’ college training 
and no experience, will begin at $1,300 and ad- 
vance at the rate of $50 up to a maximum of 
$1,800 at the end of ten years; women teachers, 
with four years’ college training and no experi- 
ence, will begin at $1,200 and advance at the 
rate of $50 per year up to a maximum of $1,700 
at the end of ten years 

Male teachers, with five years’ college training 
and no experience, will begin at $1,500 and ad 
vance at the rate of $50 up to a maximum of 
$2,000 at the end of ten years; women teachers, 
with five years’ college training and no experi- 
ence, will begin at $1,400 and advance at the 
rate of $50 per year up to a maximum of $1,900 
at the end of ten years 


Credit for Training and Experience 

Under the regulations governing the schedule, 
it is provided that the college-training require 
ment shall mean a fully accredited college after 
graduation from high school, and that the train 
ing will be counted in full years or the equivalent 
of thirty semester hours of credit. 

Teachers with only two years of college train 
ing and less than ten years of experience, will 
not receive experience increments beyond the 
ten-year period. Those having ten or more years’ 
experience will receive experience increments up 
to and including the fifteenth year by engaging 
in research or traveling, as arranged by the board 
of education 

All experience gained in other schools, up to 
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Mr. Selmer H. Berg 
Superintendent-Elect, 
Rockford, Illinois. 


Mr. Berg, who has been elected superintendent of 
schools at Rockford, Ill., to succeed W. W. Ankenbrand, 
was formerly superintendent of schools at Rock Island 
He entered upon his new work on August first. 

Mr. Berg is a native of Iowa, and a graduate of Olaf 
College, Northfield, Minn. He also holds an M. A. degree, 
from the University of Minnesota, and completed his 
graduate work in education in four summer sessions at 
the University of Wisconsin 

Following his graduation, Mr. Berg assumed the super- 
intendency at Lake Mills, Iowa, in 1919. In 1924 he was 
elected superintendent at Stoughton, Wis., and in 1932 
he left to take over the superintendency at Rock Island, 
where he remained until his present appointment. 

Mr. Berg is a member of the American Association of 
School Administrators, the Illinois Education Association, 
and is a fomer president of the Western Illinois Super- 
intendents’ Association. 





and including ten years, will be accepted at one 
half. Teachers teaching in the Iron River town- 
ship schools during the current school year, will 
be given credit for all teaching experience up to 
the Limit of the schedule allowance. All experi- 
ence will be counted in years of at least nine 
months, and from standard accredited schools. 

The new schedule brings the teachers’ salaries 
up to the predepression level and eliminates a 
number of inequalities due to conditions grow- 
ing out of the depression when teachers suffered 
reductions in salary. 


TEACHERS’ SALARIES 


¢ Bay City, Mich. Salary increases for teach- 
ers and janitors have been voted by the board 
of education. The increases range from $50 to 
$200 per year and will mean an additional out- 
lay of $26,000 

¢ St. Joseph, Mo. The school board has voted 
increases in salaries to teachers, supervisors, and 
school officials. The increases will reach a total 
of $22,373 and will raise the salary of every 
teacher to at least 74 per cent of the amount 
in the schedule. Of the total amount in increases, 
$11,420 is a flat raise for those teachers below 
the 74-per-cent mark. Teachers who have com- 
pleted training in outside institutions since com- 
ing into the system will receve $2,732, and under 
the program of gradual increases for experience, 
these instructors will receive $7,729 more. 

¢ Hartford, Coan. The local teachers’ league 
is supporting the efforts of the board of educa- 
tion to obtain an appropriation of $115,000 for 
putting into effect a new salary schedule based 
upon the Strayer recommendations 

¢ Jacksonville, Fla. The school board has in- 


cluded an item of $1,282,930 in its budget for 
salaries of teachers and libraries during the next 
school year. The amount provided for a similar 
purpose last year was $1,072,340 
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Teachers’ Salaries 


4 Fort Worth, Tex. One half of the salary 
reduction of five years ago has been restored to 
teachers by order of the board of education. The 
restoration will add about $80,000 to the salary 
item 

@ Shaker Heights, Ohio. The school board 
has given salary increases totaling $51,846, or 
an average of $300 a person, to 187 teachers on 
the school staff. Other employees, including 
maintenance and clerical workers, were given in 
creases amounting to $16,000. 

¢ Champaign, Ill. The school board has voted 
to raise the mnimum salary for elementary 
teachers from $900 to $1,000 per year. All em 
ployees receiving less than $1,300 annually were 
given substantial increases in salary. The increases 
will raise the payroll expend ture by $5,000 

4 The City Council of Monroe, Georgia, has 
approved a school budget calling for an increase 
of nearly 10 per cent in the amount allotted to 
teachers’ salaries. Increases have been planned 
under a schedule prepared by Superintendent L 
D. Haskew. Since the school vear of 1931-3 
the Monroe board of education has increased 
the annual expenditures for teachers’ salaries by 
nearly 50 per cent 
¢ Tampa, Fla. Approximately $15,000 in salary 
supplements was recently distributed among 
principals, teachers, and secretar es in the school 
district. The supplements which are in addition 
to $60,000 previously distr buted, amount to $2( 
for each member of the white school staff and 
$11 for each Negro principal, teacher, and 
secretary 
4 Raceland, Ky. The board of education has 
given 5-per-cent increases in salaries to teachers 
for the 1938 school year 
4 Topeka, Kans. A 3-per-cent blanket increase 
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in the salaries of all teachers has been granted 
by the board of education for the next school 
year. The additional pay represents a partial 
restoration of two salary cuts made in 1931 and 
1932 

@ Atlanta, Ga. The Fulton County staff of 
teachers, numbering 625, will receive salary in 
creases totaling $110,000 in 1937-38, under ac 
tion taken by the county board of education 
The increases, coupled with the “tenth-month” 
pay previously authorized, gives the teachers a 
22-per-cent increase. Funds for meeting the in 
creases will come from a new one-half mill tax 
levy which is expected to produce 5135,000 
annually 

The bulk of the increases will go to teachers 
in the elementary schools, and will tend to equal 
ize these salaries with those of teachers in the 
high schools. Maximum salaries for elementary 
teachers w.th degrees are increased from $1,300 
to 31,700; teachers with two-year college cer 
tificates, $1,500; for three-year certificates, $1, 
600. Maximum for elementary-school principals 
are raised from $2,250 to $2,500; for high-school 
teachers, $2,100 to $2,200; assistant principals 
$2,500 to $2,700; and principals, $3,000 to $4,25( 

¢ Beaumont, Tex. The proposed budget otf 
the school board for the next school year will 
include provisions for teachers’ salary increases 
of approximately 10 per cent 

¢ Burlingame, Calif. Teachers’ salaries for the 
next year have been increased an average ofl 

per cent. The increase brings the salaries 
to a point slightly above that prevailing in 

19 The min mum for the year has been set 
at $1,380, and the maximum at $1,98( 

# Minneapolis, Minn \ downward rev-sion 
of teachers’ salary schedule will be effected dur 
ing the next year, following the recent defeat 
of the 5-mill increase in the school tax-levy 
maximum. The school board has intimated that 
it will not be possible to meet the present salary 
schedules on the present tax levies. It is ex 
pected that the maximum for high-school teach 
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ers will be reduced from $2,800 to $2,500 a year, 
and that of grade-school teachers from $2,400 to 
$2,100 a year 

¢ Cudahy, Wis. The school board has increased 
the instruction item of the school budget for 
next year from $107,945 to $115,975. The in- 
crease will provide salary increases of $100 for 
all of the 66 teachers. 


TEACHERS AND ADMINISTRATION 
+ Chelsea, Mass The school board has revised 
its rule governing the absence of teachers. Under 
the revised rule, it is provided that any teacher 
absent on account of illness for a period not 
exceeding one month in any school year, shall 
lose only such portion of his or her salary as 
would be paid to a substitute. Teachers who do 
not use the five days’ allowance wll be allowed 
to place it on an accumulative basis for a period 
not exceeding three consecutive years 

@ The state education department of Kansas 
has issued new regulations for teachers, to be- 
come effective during the 1938 school vear 
Under the rules, teachers holding first- and 
second-grade county certificates exp ring during 
the next vear, will be given elementary state 
certificates. First-grade certificates which expire 
after June 30, 1938, will be valid for their 
original term only 

Second-grade county certificates expiring with 
July, 1937, and July, 1938, will be replaced with 
state elementary certificates, which will be valid 
only until June 30, 1938 

It is expected that the state board will issue 
certificates for thirty hours’ and sixty hours’ 
college work 

First-grade certificates will be vald for three 
vears, and second-grade certificates for two vears 
4 President Burt R. Shurly, of the Detroit 
board of educat‘on, recently said: “I am opposed 
to unionism among school teachers. They are 
trying to serve two masters labor and the 
chools. If they try to do both, I personally do 
not favor their employment as teachers.” 
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ference or series of conferences on the topic Teaching as 
Guidance’ to arouse the greatest interest on the part of 
principals in the program 


SCHOOL 
+ Football 


ADMINISTRATION NEWS 
has been abandoned as an _ inter- 
scholastic sport in the Monroe High School, 
Monroe, Georgia. The board of education in a 
public statement has made it clear that the step 
was taken in order that the time of the Director 
of Physical Education for Boys might be devoted 
entirely to the development of a city-wide sys- 
tem of intramural sports. Reguiar classes in 
physical education for both boys and girls have 
been added to the high school and grade cur 
riculum and great emphasis is planned upon 
intramural athletics in the high school 

4 The National Youth Administration’s 
school for farm youth on the NYA rolls has 
been in operation near Monroe, Georgia, tor 
two months. Forty farm girls have begun 
an intensive three-month  vocational-training 
program which w'll be intended to better equip 
them for farm life and to provide them with 
skills which may contribute to the family income 

Eighty boys arrived at the same school on 
July 1 for a similar short course along strictly 
vocational lines. While in school the boys and 
girls work on various projects half time, making 
it possible for them to pay for their board and 
have a little spending money 

The school is being operated through the co 
operation of the Walton County Board of Edu 
Georgia Vocational and Trades School, 


first 


cation, the 


ind the National Youth Administration ol 
Georgia. If the experiment proves successful 
other groups ol young people will be enrolled 
in the hool those now in res dence finish 

@ Greensbure Ind. Under new resolutions 
idopted by the school board, it has been decided 
that faculty meetings shall be held in each of 
the buildings at regular intervals. Teachers will 
be encouraged to visit at least once during the 
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and to discuss with the 
progress in the school. 

4 Augusta, Ga. The school board has opened 
a six weeks’ summer school in the junior college. 
The schedule includes a variety of subjects. 

@ Detroit, Mich. Summer schools are being 
conducted in the public schools for a period of 
eight weeks. Courses in practically all fields are 
being offered. 

@ Cheyenne, Wyo. A six-week summer school 
is being conducted in the junior high school. 
Classes are conducted for pupils who wish to 
make up work, and for remedial work. The 
tuition fees are $10 for junior and senior high 
schools, and $5 for elementary schools 

4 North Wilbraham, Mass. The school board 
has adopted a new plan of organization and has 
voted to close three schools and transfer the 
pupils. The change has been made because of a 
reduction in enrollment. 

*@ Worcester, Mass. Swedish has been author- 
ized for the next term in the High School of 
Commerce, and Italian in the cultural course in 
the Classical High School. Demands have been 
made by residents that similar courses be arranged 
in Hebrew, Gaelic, and Polish languages. 

¢ Dover, N. H. The school board has been 
asked to approve a new plan to control activities 
in the high school. The proposal cal's for an 
amendment of the rules, definitely prohibiting 
high-school students from joining secret societies 

4 The Palm Beach County board of education 
at West Palm Beach, Florida, has purchased 
nine school busses, at a cost of $19,571. The 
purchases are steps in a program for consolidating 
bus routes, and for eliminating costly contracts 
for hauling pupils. A recent survey of the county 
indicates that $10,000 can be seved annually by 
the operation of county-owned busses under a 
centralized plan of control. 

4 A community high-school district will be 
opened at Oswego (near Aurora), Illinois, as 
determined at a recent election. The major por 
tion of the district is in Kendall County, and 
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the remainder in Will County. The district covers 
69 square miles, has an assessed valuation of 
$3,612,734, and maintains 21 grade schools. 

¢ The school committee of Hudson, Massa 
chusetts, has requested the state department to 
make a survey of the local school system with 
a view of determining upon the practicab‘lity of 
providing vocational training 

@ The board of education of Morgan County, 
Tennessee, has voted to open the schools on 
August 4, in order to enable an early closing in 
the spring to enable the pupils to aid in farm 
work. 

@ LaGrange, Ind. The public schools have 
been reorgan'zed on the six-six plan for the next 
school year. 

@ Battle Creek, Mich. The board of educa 
tion conducted a six weeks’ summer course for 
senior- and junior-high-school students. The fee 
for senior-high-school classes is $5 for one course, 
and $8 for two. In the junior h’gh school, the 
fee is $3 for one course, and $5 for two courses 

4 Frankton, Ind. A vocational-agriculture de 
partment has been established in the high school 

@ Redford, Mich. The board of education con 
ducted an eight weeks’ summer school course in 
schools throughout the city. Classes were con 
ducted in three 90-minute periods and the courses 
covered practically all fields. In the elementary 
schools, courses were offered to pupils in the 
fifth, sixth, seventh, and eighth grades. Play 
hobby classes were conducted for pupils in grades 
one to eight 

¢ The Minneapolis board of education has 
fixed the allotments of pupil supplies for 1937-38 
at 50 cents per pupil for senior high schools, 35 
cents for junior high schools, and 30 cents for 
elementary schools 

4 A Middle Western city maintains two high 
schools because of an agreement made many 
years ago that, when a certain district was an 
nexed to the city, a high school should always 
be maintained there. The second high school in 
volves a costly duplication of plant and wholly 
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unnecessary expense for administration and in- 
struction. With the exception of a few children, 
the high school on the east side of the town is 
within walking distance of the residential areas 
# Quincy, Mass. The school board has voted 
to retain its rule, barring the free use of school 
buildings to outside organizations. The board 
has adopted a rule, permitt:ng the use of the 
school hall upon the payment of a rental fee 
of $7.50 

@ Mattoon, Ill. The school board has com- 
pleted plans for a textbook-modernization pro- 
gram for the elementary and jun.or high schools 
Under the plan, all students will rent their text- 
books for a flat sum of from $1. to $1.50 per 
year. The plan is expected to result in a sub 
stantial saving to parents of pupils 


APPOINT PERMANENT SECRETARY 


A distinct step forward has been taken by the 
Pennsylvania State School Directors’ Association 
in the appointment of Mr. Preston O. Van Ness 
as full-time executive secretary of the Associa- 
tion, with offices in Harrisburg. Action toward 
the employment of a secretary was taken at the 
annual meeting last winter but the actual elec- 
tion was delayed until very recently. Mr. Van 
Ness, who will assume his position on Septem- 
ber 1, will be general manager of the Association 
and in addition will (a) assist visiting school 
boards on official business in Harrisburg, (b) act 
as legislative contact man of the Association, and 
(c) continue the Association’s campaign for 
members 

Mr. Van Ness has been assistant director of 
business administration in the Pennsylvania 
State Department of Education and as such has 
had state-wide and personal contact with the 
school boards of the state. President Herbert J 
Stockton, of Johnstown, and other officials of 
the Association, hold that Mr. Van Ness’s ap- 
pointment foreshadows a new period of influence, 


solidarity, and helpfulness on the part of the 
Association 
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© Quiet in operation 
° Comfortable in use 
¢ Economical in cost ! 


CLARIN MFG. CO. 


4640 W. Harrison St. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 








BETTERING SCHOOL MAINTE- 
NANCE BY ACCOUNTING 


(Concluded from page 40) 


inate unnecessary outlay of public funds, 
make automatic the compilation of budge- 
tary estimates for this type of work, and 
improve the relationship between the 
business department and the _ individual 
schools by insuring an equitable distribu- 
tion of repair expenditures, having due regard 
for the needs of the school plant as a whole 
It would further tend toward efficiency in the 
maintenance department by allowing a more 
efficient programming of the work to be 
performed. 

The desirability of such a procedure is indi- 
cated in a recent publication of the American 
Council of Education, Research Problems in 
School Finance in which it is stated that the 
“school building program must be planned in 
terms of decades rather than single years if 
mistakes and waste are to be avoided and the 
largest return in usable school plants is to be 
obtained.” The authors also indicate that two 
of the most important problems for research in 
the field of maintenance are: 

1. What is the relationship between the orig 
inal cost of a school building and the cost of its 
maintenance ? 

2. What steps are various schools and school 
systems taking to ascertain the need and the 
degree of need of repairs to school property ? 
What steps should be taken in different types of 
schools and school systems 

The problem of furnishing the physical plant 
which, according to reports of the U. S. Com 
mission of Education, involves expenditures 
averaging approximately one fourth of the total 
expenditures for education, necessitates consider- 
ation of not only first cost but also of deprecia- 
tion and maintenance which are all so closely 
interwoven that they must be considered in 
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conjunction with each other if ultimate economy 
is to be achieved. 

Research studies in the field of education 
have been confined almost entirely to teaching 
problems and practically no definite information 
is available regarding the physical plant. At the 
present time there is a definite need for research 
in the entire field of furnishing school plants 
particularly with reference to the maintenance 
of the plant. 

The taxpaying public is entitled to receive 
the maximum return in service for every dollar 
expended in the school plant, and this can only 
be achieved if officials in charge accumulate ade- 
quate information from which they can develop 
proper policies and practices. 


illustrated in 
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include: 


IMPORTANT PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 


How Profitable Is Big Business? 

By Alfred L. Bernheim, Estelle Schrifte, Rufus §S 
Tucker, and Margaret Grant Schneider. Cloth, 201 pages 
Price, $2. Published by Twentieth Century Fund, New 
York, N. ¥ 

This book will unquestionably dispel some of the 
misconceptions which are held in connection with large 
enterprises and the profits they are supposed to make 
It is the result of a two years’ study engaged in by 
independent economists. Their findings are to the effect 
that big business is as susceptible to business variations 
as are small enterprises, that they are neither sure 
winners nor certain losers. Again, that small corporations 
ire more profitable in relation to their capital than are 
the big corporations 

The educator who has a tendency to a drift to the 
eft will find the fourteen chapters which enter into every 
phase of corporate control of industrial, commercial, and 
financial 
An Evaluation of Courses in Education of a State 

Teachers’ College by Teachers in Service 

By Roscoe G. Linder. Cloth, 155 pages. Price, $1.85 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, New York 
_ 


This doctoral dissertation takes up these six criticisms 


enterprises, quite illuminating 


yf teachers’ colleges: (1) waste of time due to duplica 
tion of topics; (2) lack of functional value in theoretical 
and historical material; (3) formal college approach t 
courses which decreases their interest and direct value 
(4) too small range of electives in favor of required edu- 
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pRomet 


DELIVERIES ASSURED 


Now, with school opening dates approaching, 
prompt delivery is important. We can help you 
with immediate delivery from stock on units 


our general catalog. Hamilton- 


Invincible Laboratory Furniture is the most com- 


the market, and standard units 


Instructors’ Desks 

General Science and Physics Tables 

General Biology and Agricultural 
Tables 

Combination Science Tables 

Multiple Unit Science Tables 

Chemistry Tables 

Laboratory Seating 

Fume Hoods and Exhaust Systems 

Storage Cases 

General Laboratory Furniture 


Write for your copy of the Hamilton-Invincible 
catalog. Check your needs with it. Your orders 
will get quick and prompt service. 


HAMILTON-INVINCIBLE, INC. 


Sales and General Offices 
TWO RIVERS, WIS. 


Authorized representatives in principal cities. 


cational courses; (5) lack of agreement between titles of 
courses and content; (6) lack of attention to broadening 
and cultural courses. For the college studied, the author 
finds the criticisms largely unfounded. He urges improve- 
ments in courses to eliminate extreme duplication, co- 
operation between departments and instructors to insure 
proper emphasis, greater practice-teaching opportunity, the 
creation of better professional backgrounds through philo- 
sophic and historical approach to all subjects in the 
course, etc 

Salaries Paid Teachers 1936-37 in Cities 2,500 to 30,000 

Population 

June, 1937, Bulletin, Research Division, National Edu- 
cation Association, Washington, D. C. 

This bulletin summarizes the salaries paid teachers in 
1,597 cities within the groups mentioned in the title to 
the bulletin. It makes clear the following general facts 

1937 Salaries in Cities of 10,000 to 30,000 Population 

irithmetical Mean Median 


Elementary-Kindergarten $1331 $1297 
Junior High Schools 1510 1456 
High Schools 1724 1668 


1937 Salaries in Cities of 5,000 to 10,000 Population 
Arithmetical Mean Median 


Elementary-Kindergarten $1206 $1150 
Junior High Schools 1398 1330 
High Schools 1552 1490 


1937 Salaries in Cities of 2,500 to 5,000 Population 
irithmetical Mean Median 


Elementary-Kindergarten $1071 $1008 
Junior High Schools 1240 1183 
High Schools 1382 1316 


The study makes clear that while salaries have not 
reached the highs of 1931, there have been considerable 
increases over the salaries paid in 1935. 

Evaluative Criteria 

One of a series of studies in The Co-operative Study 
of Secondary-School Standards. By Walter Crosby Eells 
co-ordinator Issued by the American 
School Administrators, Washington, D. C 

This pamphlet, one of a series of fourteen pamphlets 
n the subject of Secondary-School Standards, includes 
extensive checklists, criteria, and statements of principles 
rhe pamphlet takes up such phases of the subject as 
the educational program, the school staff. the schoo 
plant, and school administration. The contents stress 
philosophy, purposes, and objectives of education 

It is expected that the criteria, wh'ch is as yet only 
n tentative form. will be revised and enlarged as a result 

the constructive criticisms and suggestions of high 
school principals and interested students of secondary 
education 


Association of 
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“Shall Cause 
the Child to Attend School" 


(Concluded from page 33) 


excuse.” London School Board vs. 
Duggan, 13 Q.B.D. 176. 

The withdrawal from school of a child, 
on the other hand, to give it instruction 
privately in a single subject, such as 
music, is a violation of the statute. ““The 
words ‘under efficient instruction in some 
other manner’ mean that the whole in- 
struction of the child is being given in 
some other manner.”’ Osborne vs. Martin, 
28 Cox C.C, 465. 


Health Problems and Attendance 


The law is not satisfied if the child is 
kept from school because of the parent’s 
objection to a reasonable health regula- 
tion, but it is otherwise where the order 
is unreasonable and the parents’ objection 
well grounded. In the case of Bowen vs. 
Hodson, 93 Law Journal K.B. 76, Hod- 
son’s child was absent from school because 
oi ring-worm infection. After recovery she 
wus sent to the school but was refused 
admittance until after the school dermato- 
logist examined her at his clinic. Hodson 
refused to comply: 

He objected to the child going to the clinic 
established for the treatment of children suffer- 
ing from infectious skin diseases, because he be- 
lieved she might be exposed there to the danger 
of reinfection. That may or may not have been 
a wise thing, but I think it was evidence upon 
which the justices could find that he had a rea- 
sonable excuse. . This appeal must be dis- 
missed. See also Fox vs. Burgess, 1922 1K.B. 623. 

If a child is excluded from school be- 
cause of a verminous condition, it is not 
prevented from attending school by an 
unavoidable cause and thus keep the 
statute from operating. “If a parent sends 
a child in such condition that the child 
will be refused admission, the fact that 
the child is refused admission does not 
amount to the child’s being prevented 
from attending school by an unavoidable 
cause.” Walker vs. Cummings, 23 Cox 
CA. 197. 

When a pupil finishes the grade-school 
course in less time than the compulsory- 
attendance period, and public school 
courses in high school are available, the 
parent is obligated to compel attendance 
at high school. Miller vs. State, 77 Ind. 
App. 611. The Indiana supreme court in 
passing on a similar case said: The 
statutes do not invade the right of a 
parent to “govern and control his own 
children, and they (such statutes) are to 
be given a reasonable interpretation to the 
end that the best interests of the child and 
the state alike may be served.” State vs. 
O’ Dell, 187 Ind. 84 

Most of the statutes, among reasonable 
excuses for nonattendance, provide that a 
child living farther than a certain distance 
shall not be compelled to attend school 
unless transportation is afforded. The dis- 
tance mentioned is usually two miles, but 


is to be measured by the nearest road. In 
Hares vs. Curtin, the court said: “In my 
opinion the word ‘road’ in this bylaw is 
not confined to highways or to roads con- 
structed for the purpose of carrying every 
class of traffic. It does not mean a road 
of any particular class, but simply a route 
from the residence of the child to the 
nearest school.” 1913, 2 K.B. 328. 

Aside from these mentioned, many ques- 
tions relative to the effect of the compul- 
sory-attendance statute on private instruc- 
tion and parochial schools arose. 

Attendance of the pupil at a private or 
parochial school is a compliance with a 
statute which compels parents or guard- 
ians to send their children within the 
statutory age limit to a public or private 
school. State vs. Will, 99 Kan. 167. 


Private Schools 
In this country in maintaining as liberal 
a policy as possible the courts have held 
that attendance at an unapproved private 
school is sufficient compliance: 


If the person having a child under his control, 
instead of sending him to a public school or to 
a private day school approved by the committee, 
prefers to have him instructed otherwise, it will 
be incumbent upon him to show that the child 
has been instructed for the specified period in 
the required branches of learning, unless the 
child has already acquired them. This permits 
instruction in those branches in school or acad- 
emies situated in the same city or town, or 
elsewhere, or instruction by a private tutor or 
governess, or by the parents themselves, provided 
it is given in good faith and is sufficient in ex- 
tent. Commonwealth vs. Roberts, 1893, 159 
Mass. 372. 


However, if the statute specifically 
states that the child must attend a public 
school or an approved private school, 
attendance at an unapproved private 
school is not compliance. State vs. Hoyt, 
146 Atl. 170. 

A parent who has his child instructed 
by a legally qualified governess or private 
teacher in his home has exempted himself 
from the operation of the statute: 

A school, in the ordinary acceptation of its 
meaning, is a place where instruction is im- 
parted to the young. If a parent employs and 
brings into his residence a teacher for the pur 
pose of instructing his child or children, and 
such instruction is given as the law contemplates, 
the meaning and spirit of the law has been fully 
complied with. This would be the school of the 
child or children so educated, and would be as 
much a private school as if advertised and con 
ducted as such. We do not think that the num 
ber of persons, whether one or many, makes a 
place where instruction is imparted any less or 
more a school. State vs. Peterman, 32 Ind. App 
665 

Nor is it necessary, before the prosecu- 
tion of a person can be dismissed, that it 
be decided that the instruction being given 
the child is as efficient as that given by 
the public school or that it measure up 
to the standard set by the board of educa- 
tion. Bevan vs. Shears, 1911, 2 K.B. 936. 
(American courts have looked at the prob- 
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lem a little differently. In this country, 
home instruction by the mother is not a 
compliance with a compulsory-attendance 
statute permitting instruction in a private 
school. State vs. Counort, 69 Wash. 361. 
Nor is it compliance to have children 
taught by a private tutor satisfactory to 
the county or district superintendent of 
schools. Commonwealth vs. Gillen, 25 Pa. 
Dist. 401. Although, under a statute per- 
mitting training other than public or 
private schools the mother may teach the 
children in the required branches if it is 
shown that she is competent as a teacher. 
Wright vs. State, 21 Okla. Cr. 430. 

In dealing with attendance statutes, the 
courts have been held to a strict inter- 
pretation because the laws are penal; but 
it is evident from a survey of the decisions 
that the child’s welfare has been foremost. 
The courts have tried to see what the 
child needed, what was best for society 
and at the same time consider the exigen- 
cies of each case from the point of view 
of the parents. 


STOKERS ECONOMIZE FOR 
ROCKFORD SCHOOLS 


(Concluded from page 36) 


less of room temperatures, the stoker is 
shut off automatically whenever steam 
pressure in the boiler gets to seven pounds. 

Several of our buildings were never 
heated adequately under the old hand-fir- 
ing system. The increased efficiency and 
improved combustion effected by stokers, 
however, has eliminated these troubles. 
During 20-degrees-below-zero weather early 
in 1936, it was not necessary to close a 
single Rockford school for lack of adequate 
heat, but in many near-by cities classes 
were suspended. A majority of our build- 
ings have the split system of heating, com- 
bining direct radiation with hot air. This 
is deemed essential to health and comfort 
and we are changing other buildings from 
the hot-blast to split system as rapidly as 
possible. 

From the janitor’s viewpoint, stokers are 
a great boon. Removal of clinkers is made 
much easier. Stokers feed the coal upward 
through a retort in the center of the firebox 
and clinkers are pushed to the top and 
sides of the fire. Instead of being compelled 
to pull these troublesome clinkers through 
the bottom of the firebox, the janitor lifts 
them out of the interior with hooks and 
lays them aside to cool. It is much easier 
to keep the boiler room clean with a stoker. 

Spikes and similar foreign objects some- 
times found in the coal are of no serious 
trouble. Should a spike get into the coal- 
feed shaft of the stoker, jamming its action, 
a shear pin breaks off, stopping the stoker 
until the spike can be removed. Merely by 
replacing the shear pin, a simple task, the 
janitor restores the stoker to action. 


4 Work has begun on a new high-school build- 
ing in Monroe, Georgia. The building is planned 
to accommodate 350 students, and will cost ap 
proximately $75,000 to build and equip. 
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; Gchool Axchitects Directory . 


BEHEE & KRAHMER 


ARCHITECTS 


24 Branford Place Newark, N. J. 


F. E. BERGER & R. L. KELLEY 


Architects 


EDUCATIONAL BUILDINGS 


Lincoln Bldg. CHAMPAIGN, ILL. 


BONSACK & PEARCE INC. 


WILL MAKE SURVEY OF YOUR NEEDS 


Complete Architectural & Engineering 
Services by School Specialists 


411 Olive Street St. Louis, Mo. 


T. H. BUELL & CO. 


ARCHITECTS 


730-14th Street DENVER, COLO. 


JOHN D. CHUBB 


ARCHITECT and CONSULTANT 


Educational and Public Buildings 


109 North Dearborn Street 
Chicago, Illinois 


Marquette, 
Michigan 


CARL W. CLARK A. I. A. 
State Theatre Building Cortland, N. Y. 
Architect 


Consultant and Plan Adviser-Mr. Frank H. Wood, 
former Director, Division of School Buildings and 
Grounds, New York State Department of Education 


New York Office-Suite 1423-33 W. 42nd St. 


FLOYD E. DOUGHERTY 


ARCHITECT 


79 West Monroe St., Chicago. Ll. 





THE AMERICAN STATE 
UNIVERSITY 
(Concluded from page 32) 


judged.”’ The object is the fullest and free 
development of human personality in uni- 
lateral self-expression, and not the con- 
fusion of personality and_ individuality. 
The direction proposed by humanism has 
now been amply indicated: it is the devel- 
opment of free human beings, with all 
that that implies, through thoughtful 
assimilation of ‘what is best in the past 


MARTIN J. GEISE Architect 


I make a Specialty of Designing School Buildings in 

Illinois, lowa, and Missouri. Over 10 Years Experience. 

QUINCY, ILL. KEOKUK, IOWA 
AND 


State Central Saving Bank 
Building, 6th and Main 


109 N. 8th Street 


ROBERT R. GRAHAM 


REGISTERED ARCHITECT 
States of New York—New Jersey—Pennsylvania. 
Member—N.Y.Chapter American Institute of Archts. 
Complete Architectural Service on School Bidgs. 


—Consultations— 


25 Prospect St. Middletown, N. Y. 


GUILBERT & BETELLE 


Architects 


Chamber of Commerce Building 


Newark, New Jersey 


OUR SCHOOLS possess studied Educa- 
tional Environments 


WARREN S. HOLMES COMPANY 


Architects and Engineers 
2200 Olds Tower Lansing, Michigan 


Inquiries Solicited. 


WM. B. ITTNER, Inc. 


Superior Architectural and 
Engineering Service Rendered 


408-Board of Education Building, St. Louis, Mo. 


JOS. C. LLEWELLYN CO. 
ARCHITECTS and ENGINEERS 
38 S. Dearborn St. 
Chicago 
Ralph C. Llewellyn M. W. S. E. and A. L. A. 


WILLIAM R. McCOY 


ARCHITECT & ENGINEER 
School Buildings a Specialty 
Rooms 34-35 First Nat. Bank 
MT. VERNON, ILLINOIS 





and present,’ both in the sciences and in 
the humanities.”’ 

In short, the key to educational reform 
on the college and university level is in 
the college of liberal arts. The education 
of men and women must be a liberal edu- 
cation. What is needed is a revival of 
liberal education— and such a revival 
requires as an accompaniment, a Christian 
revival. 


BUILDING NEWS 


@ Madison, Wis. Supt. R. W. Bardwell, in a 
report to the school board, has recommended a 


MCGUIRE & SHOOK 


ARCHITECTS 


Specialists in Design of Educational Buildings 
Consulting Service to School Officials 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


Perkins, Wheeler & Will 
ARCHITECTS 
DWIGHT H. PERKINS—Consultant 


225 N. Michigan Ave. Chicago, Ill. 


C. Godfrey Poggi 


ARCHITECT 


Elizabeth, 


CHARLES T. ROBERTS 
ARCHITECT 
Guaranty Bank Building 


Alexandria, La. 


STARRETT and VAN VLECK 
ARCHITECTS 


267 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


TOOKER & MARSH 


ARCHITECTS 


101 Park Ave. New York City, N. Y. 





O. Vogelbach & Associates, Inc. 


ENGINEERING CONSULTANTS 


Complete Design and Maintenance 
Service Rendered 


Chamber of Commerce Building 


Newark 


New Jersey 


school-building program, to provide for the erec- 
tion of three elementary schools, at a cost of 
$700,000. 

@ Green Bay, Wis. The school board has re- 
ceived the architects’ preliminary plans for three 
new schools, to cost approximately $780,000. The 
program calls for two grade schools and a junior 
high school. The buildings will be erected from 
plans of Foeller, Schober, and Berns, architects, 
of Green Bay 

¢ Cincinnati, Ohio. The school board has re 
ceived notice that eight school-building projects 
of the city have been placed on the preferred list 
of PWA grants. The school program includes 
two junior high schools, three grade schools, a 
vocational school, and additions to two high 
schools 
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Gymnasium Mats 
AND MAT COVERS 


For tumbling, boxing, wrestling and as buffers 
around basketball courts. 
Write for Booklet 


PETERSEN & CO. 27 


4221 North l6th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


CHICAGO 








BOOK MANUFACTURERS 


. . « « Book Binding 
. . .« School Annuals 
. . « « Magazine Binding 


Boehm Bindery, 104 E. Mason St., Milwaukee, Wis. 








The Enoch Pratt Free Library, Baltimore, Mary- 
land, is very anxious to complete its file of 
AMERICAN SCHOOL BOARD JOURNAL 
and solicits offers of Vols. 1-46, 48 (1891-1912, 
1913-1914). 


trators and Teachers. 


“Correspondent” Agencies: 535-5th Ave., N. Y., 
Hyde Bldg., Spokane, Wash. 


HART MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


LOUISVILLE KENTUCKY 


Inc orporated 







Manufacturers of: 


School Room Heaters... with Ventilation Feature 
@ SANOLET Septic Toilets @ Chemical Toilets @ 
Large Steel Septic Tanks @ EVERCOOL Gravity 
Drinking Fountains @ Heavy Duty Gas Ranges 
for Domestic Science Department and Cafeteria. 


Offices: 















wis Ra } Columbia 
STAGE howe 
EQUIPMENT | air 
and Desk 
DRAPERI ES Scroll Plywood seat 


if desired 


Die formed stee! angles 
if desired 


IFPPINS» 





Send for Catalogue 


Columbia School 
Furniture Corp. 


Sener tntics 


TRADE MARK 
CATALOGUE UPON REQUEST 








Indianapolis, - - Indiana 


i 





METALOCK 


THE ALL METAL 


INKWELL 


THAT LOCKS INTO THE DESK 


Scientifically engineered and developed by 
the Henry S. Wolkins Company to meet 
the many deficiencies and criticisms of both the 
glass and composition inkwells. 

NO MORE Loose Tops, Lost Tops, Broken Slides 
Broken Glass or Ink in the Book Box 

Practical — Unique — Economical 

HENRY S. WOLKINS COMPANY 


EDUCATIONAL SUPPLIES and EQUIPMENT 
716 Columbus Avenue BOSTON. MASS 






















SANFORD 


INKS = PASTE = TEMPERA 


Always the Best 
for the Money 
Ask Your School Supply Dealer 


SANFORD 





TEACHERS AGENCY 


Careful analysis of data and close adherence to 
requirements of positions mark our recommenda- 
tions. We serve excellent teachers best by serving 
administrators effectively. 
ADDRESS 1200 STEGER BUILDING, 
28 E. JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO, ILL. 


ALBERT Teachers’ Agency 
25 E. Jackson Bivd., 


Established 1885. Enrolls only the best Adminis- 


us your vacancies. Service free. N.A.T.A 









SCHERMERHORN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
Est. 1855 CHARLES W.MULFORD, Prop. Est. 1855 
366 Fifth Ave., between 34th and 35th Sts... NEW YORK 


Branch: 945 Union Trust Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
1836 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 


A Superior Agency for Superior People 
We Register Only Reliable Candidates 
Services Free to School Officials 
Member National Association of Teachers’ Ageneles 






SISSETON 
VISITORS 


The only all Electric Board with adding machine 
control on the market. Write for Particulars 
and Prices. 


SPICER ELECTRIC SCOREBOARDS 
WISCONSIN DELLS, WIS. 
for BETTER STAGE CURTAINS 
Write 
UNIVERSAL 


SCENIC STUDIO, INC. 
1218-24 No. Fifth St. Milwaukee, Wis. 


DUDEFIELD’S Dustless 
Crayon Trough and Blackboard Trim 


A neat substantial metal trim for blackboards, with a chalk 
trough that takes care of the dust, and an eraser cleaner for 
cleaning erasers. 


DUDFIELD MFG. CO. {feu 





INK CO. 


NEW YORK 


Member N. A. T. A. 


Chicago, Ill. 


any outstanding. Send 


Send for Free Sample. Finish 50 sq.ft. of blackboard with 
SLATEX. Children are honest critics — ask their opinion. 


Carbon Solvent Laboratories, 965 Broad Street. Newark, N.J. 


FOR BETTER STAGE) a 
EQUIPMENT > T 10S 
‘ 4 
% 200! MIGHLAND Ave. 
- CIMCIMMAT! ONIO. 


DRAPERIES - SCENERY - RIGGING 


76 YEARS OF SERVICE 


r 


Tubular and Spiral Slide Type 
FIRE ESCAPES 


More than 5,000 in use 


POTTER MFG. CORPORATION 
4808 N. Kimball Ave., Chicego, til. 


ee 


ee 


Stage Equipment 


Velour Curtains — Draperies, Scenery and 
Rigging Equipment of the Highest Quality. 


Service and Installation by 
Experienced Personnel 
Write 


1126 Chimes Bidg 2819 Nicolet Ave. 


702 Marquette Bidg. 315-ist Natl. Bank Bide. 


s 
| 
2 


Twin City Sceenie Company 


Syracuse, N. Y. Minneapolis, Minn. Detroit, Mich. 





Fert Worth, Texas 
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lations. 


ROWLES Double 





ROWLES LITE-TITE Shades are 
made from double filled duck with 
completely opaque black finish. 
Suitable for darkening rooms 
where picture projectors are used. 
They are in constant use in School 
Auditoriums, Hospital X-Ray 
rooms, Y.M.C.A.’s, Photographic 


studios, factories. 









Will be supplied black on both 
sides or black on one side and tan 


on the other. Advise require- 


— 


ments. 


2500 Prairie Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 


THE ELECTION 


(Concluded from page 18) 


“Have you worked your whole way through 
school?”’ asked Criss 

“Entirely, with what I saved from those 
two years of teaching.” 

“Folks live in town or on a farm?” 

‘Farm.” 

“What do you expect to get?” asked Warner 

“A fair salary; hadn’t thought so much of 
that yet,” Thompson replied slowly. He didn’t 
like to name a figure, nor did he wish to 
appear too anxious 

“Married? Or going to be 
Criss, with a smile. 

“I’m not married,’ returned Thompson 
‘And as far as I know, not going to be soon 
But I've heard that’s a disease one catches 
unexpectedly sometimes.” 

“That’s right,” said Merritt 

Following which there was a period of 
silence as the six men regarded him; again 
he wondered whether he had said the right o1 
the wrong thing. They had not elected, he 
was certain, else they would not have 
bothered to question him 

“I brought along some papers showing my 
redits and a few recommendations,” he said 
They're in the car; if you’d like to see them 
I'll get them.” 


asked 


soonr 


‘Well, they won’t hurt anything,” said 
Merritt. “But we don’t go much on paper 
recommendations.” 

At a loss to know whether they wished 


to see his papers or not, Thempson smiled, 
hesitated a second, and then left the room 
to get them 

There was no word spoken until the door 
losed 

Seems all right,” observed Ransom 
‘That’s what I thought,” admitted Criss 


Mastermade Shades 


ROWLES Mastermade DOUBLE 
ROLLER Shades fulfill all ventilation 
requirements and provide proper light 
distribution. They are designed for 
utility and cut costs in School instal- 





Roller Shades are 
mounted upon steel light shields for 
either inside or outsidé installation. 
Send specifications. 






E. W. ROWLES CO. 
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“I like his looks and he seems a_ hard 
worker,” declared Merritt. 

Followed another pause, then 
spoke up: 

“I move we elect him superintendent.” 

“Second the motion,” said Brown 

“All in favor of the motion hold up their 
hands,” said Merritt. 

Three hands shot up at once — Anderson’s, 
Brown’s, and Criss’s; then Ransom and War- 
ner, seeing the trend, slowly raised theirs, and 
Merritt made it unanimous 

Thus was Ben Thompson elected superin- 
tendent of the Auburn schools 


Anderson 


Editor's Note A further adventure of young Superin- 
tendent Thompson will be published in the Journal for 
October 


SIZE AND TENURE OF 
SCHOOL BOARDS 


(Concluded from page 50 


ment or election may succeed in establishing 
1 public-spirited and statesmanlike board 
Either of these methods may result in the 
selection of a board which is utterly un- 
suited to discharge the high social responsibil- 
ity entrusted to it. The problem here is not so 
much one of machinery as it is of community 
tradition and spirit. Other things being equal 
however, it appears that the weight of prefer 
ence leans toward the elected board, chosen 
on a nonpartisan basis at a special school 
election.” 

In three fourths of the cities in both groups 
the school-board members are chosen by pop 
ular vote. In 20 of the larger cities the board 
members are appointed. In 12 cities the mayor 
ippoints; in 1 city the mayor and council ap- 
point; in 4 cities the judges appoint; and in 
3 cities the city council appoints 





To Add 16mm 
SOUND EQUIPMENT 
THIS FALL 


In addition to SOUND and SILENT 
projection of Teaching and General 
Education Films in classroom and audito- 
rium, the amazingly easy-to-use Animato- 
phone has a wide range of other uses, 
including entertainment, public address 
adaptation, and amplification of phono- 
records for music appreciation, etc. 


Investigate! So successfully has VICTOR 
specialized in caring for the require- 
ments of the educator that Animato- 
phone has become the World's most 
widely used |lémm Sound Equipment. 
Your school, too, can easily acquire 
this most practical of modern educa- 
tional tools. Ask us now to show you 
how! 


VICTOR ANIMATOGRAPH CORP. 


Davenport, lowa . . . Chicago 
Los Angeles . . New York 


(To 


Where the elective plan prevails the school- 
board members are chosen at general elections 
in 41 cities, and at special school elections in 
13 cities. Here the elections are held in the 
spring months from March to June. In 40 
cities elections are held every 2 years, and in 
11 cities every year 

In discussing the type of election recognized 
the report says: 

‘Although the authorities who favor elec- 
tion of school-board members agree on the de- 
sirability of a special school election, as far 
removed as possible from partisan politics, the 
more common practice is to choose members 
of the school board at general elections, along 
with other officers of government. The special 
election is used in 23.7 per cent of the Group 
I cities and in 39.8 per cent of the Group II 
cities. Three cities alternate between general 
ind special elections 

“Special school elections usually are held 
in March, April, or May. By setting a time as 
far removed as possible from the customary 
period of political campaigning, the danger of 
embroiling school candidates in such cam- 
paigns is reduced 

“In the 143 cities where a nonpartisan 
ballot is used in the school election, nomina- 
tions for the school board are typically made 
by petitions signed by a specified number of 
qualified voters of the school district. Primary 
elections on a nonpartisan basis and individual 
announcement of candidacy are also reported 
Three replies mention an unofficial ‘citizens’ 
committee’ which prepares a ballot for the 
school board; this practice, of course, does not 
preclude the filing of other nominations. The 
nominations by mass meetings and by civic 
clubs, mentioned for three cities, represent 
other efforts to secure well-qualified persons 
for membership on school boards.” 
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Filmesound 138, the 16 mm. 
sound -on-film projector 
which is kind to children’s 
eyes and ears 


MOTION 
PICTURES 


SPEED 
EDUCATION'’S 
PROGRESS 


T= modern educational motion picture is a 
tool of surpassing effectiveness in broadening 
youth's horizons . . . in bringing the world into 
the classroom . . . in adding the realism of per- 
sonal experience to unfamiliar fields of learning. 

But, to be fully effective, motion pictures must 
be properly presented. An inadequate school pro- 
jector often proves to be a narrow ‘‘bottle neck"’ 
through which too little can pass. 

School projector buyers who recognize the 
ultimate economy of paying a little more for the 
finest quality select Bell & Howell Filmo equip- 
ment. Made by the manufacturers, since 1907, of 
Hollywood's preferred professional ciné ma- 
chinery, Filmo Projectors are the choice not only 
of school systems long experienced in motion 
picture instruction, but also of a// automobile 
manufacturers who, using hundreds of projec- 
tors, preceded their purchases by the most 
thorough of comparative tests in fully equipped 
engineering laboratories 

Before you buy, see Filmo demonstrated. Mail 
the coupon for full information. 


B & H Film Library 
Comprehensive in Scope 
As a service to educators, Bell & Howell main- 
tains a library of films . . . sound and silent. . . 
available on reasonable rental or purchase. High 
educational value, fine technical quality, and 


comprehensive choice of subjects characterize 
this library 


BELL & HOWELL COMPANY 


Chicago * New York © Hollywood * London 
Established 1907 


See 2 SS SS SS Se eB eee ee eee ee ee ee 
Bell & Howell Company 
1814 Larchmont Avenue, Chicago, III 


ASBJ 8-3 


Gentlemen: Without 


obligation please send me in 
formation on: 


16 mm. Projector Sound Silent 
16 mm. Rental Films Sound Silent 


Equipment Used 

Signed itl 
School 

Address 


City 
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After The Meeting 


STORIES FOR SPEECHMAKERS 
His Goal 
For Acknowledging a Flattering Introduction 

“Whatever the outcome of the trial,” said the 
defendant, “I am certain that this experience 
will make me a better man.” 

“In what way?” asked the judge. 

“In striving to live up to the speech made 
by my counsel,” was the reply. —- Louisville 
Courier. 

Also an Artist 

A group of professional men had gathered in 
the lobby of a summer hotel, and proceeded to 
make themselves known to one another. 

“My name is Johnson,” said one. “I’m a 
painter — work in water colors chiefly.” 

“Indeed,” chimed in another, “I’m an artist 
too. I work in bronze.” 

“Well this is fine,” a third one broke in. 
“I’m a sculptor —I work in stone.” 

Finally the quiet man said with a grin, “I’m 
not sure that I qualify in this company of 
artists. But I do sometimes work in ivory. I’m 
a college professor.” 


What He Was 

Teacher: “Now, Tommy, what is a thief ?”’ 

Tommy: “I dunno.” 

Teacher: “If I put my hand in your pocket 
and took out a dime, what would I be?” 

Tommy: “A magician, ma’m, because I’ve got 
only a nickel there.” 

A Good Imitation 

The class in public speaking was to give 
pantomimes that afternoon. One frosh got up 
when called on, went to the platform, and stood 
perfectly still. 

“Well,” said the Prof after a minute’s wait 
for something to happen. “What do you repre- 
sent ?” 

“I’m imitating a man going up in an elevator,” 
was the quick response.— Illinois Guardsman 
Young Hopeful 
Vernon: “Gran’ma, if I was invited out to 
dinner somewhere, should I eat my pie with a 

fork ?” 

Grandma: “Certainly, Vernon.” 

Vernon: “You haven’t got a piece of pie about 
the house that I could practice on, have you, 
Gran’ma ?” 

To Become a Linguist 

“My brother is taking up French, Scotch, 
Swedish, Hebrew, and Italian.” 

“My word, where does he study ?” 

“Study ? He doesn’t study, he runs an elevator.” 


Explanation Needed 

Professor (during lecture time): “Now you all 
know what a molecule is —” 

Highbrow Student (interrupting): “Most of us 
do. But perhaps, for the benefit of those who 
have never been up in one, you'd better explain.” 

Think 





The Thinker 
She: Why do so many women rest their chins 
on their hands when they are thinking? 
He: To keep their mouths shut so that they 
won't disturb themselves. 
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School Building News 


A Laboratory Furniture Catalog. There was 
a time when school laboratories were fitted with 
ordinary kitchen tables and chairs and when 
the instructor had a so-called experiment table 
planned by himself and executed by a local 
carpenter. Happily those days are far in the 
past and the modern school laboratory is 
equipped with furniture and utilities in the 
design of which the teacher of science, the school 
executive, the school architect, and the special 
designer employed by the manufacturer of labo- 
ratory furniture have all combined to provide 
articles of maximum durability, of low cost, of 
beauty, and of the highest type of instructional 
value. Thus science tables for physics, chem- 
istry, biology, domestic science, sewing, etc., 
represent the results of intensive research, years 
of experience in education, etc. In other words, 
the built-up knowledge of generations of special- 
ists are combined in each model offered by a 
firm like Leonard Peterson & Company in their 
new catalog No. 20. 

Mr. Leonard Peterson and his associates have 
specialized in laboratory equipment for up- 
wards of 40 years. The specialization has been 
entirely in the direction of educational service 
and a reasonable price. The firm has also manu- 
factured complete lines of cafeteria tables, sew- 
ing room equipment, drafting and art tables, 
manual training benches, and library furniture. 
The catalog which is comprehensive, will be 
sent to any school official on request addressed 
to 1222 Fullerton Avenue, Chicago, III. 

Robertson Issues New Cleanliness Catalog. 
Theo. B. Robertson Products Company, Inc., 
700 West Division St., Chicago, IIl., has just 
issued its new catalog No. 137, describing its 
complete line of cleaning materials, including 
soaps, cleansers, disinfectants, brushes, and 
sanitary supplies. 

The Robertson Company has been in existence 
since 1901 when it began the manufacture of 
“blue soap.’’ From this small beginning the busi- 
ness grew rapidly, and in later years new 
products were added. In 1919 a brush factory 
was established, specializing the manufacture of 
high-grade, hand-made floor brushes, and a gen- 
eral line of cleaning brushes. The Robertson 
products have enjoyed a wide reputation and 
are now being sold from coast to coast. 

Issue New Vestal Catalog. The new Manual 
and Handy Reference Guide to Building Mainte- 
nance, just issued by the Vestal Chemical Labo- 
ratories, Inc., 4963 Manchester Ave., St. Louis, 
Mo., contains 36 pages of descriptive material 
covering soaps, cleaners, deodorants,  disin- 


SMEMICAL  ASORATORNS 





New Vestal Catalog 


fectants, floor finishes, and floor-maintenance 
products 

An interesting and instructive feature of the 
catalog is the discussion of the problem for 
each group of products listed. For instance, the 
introduction to floor seals is an article illus- 
trated with photomicrographs of wood floor 
pores. A copy of the booklet will be sent to any 
school official who requests it 
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TRADE NEWS 


All-Steel-Equip Announces New Locker. If 
you are looking for a maximum amount of 
storage ina limited floor space, the All-Steel- 
Equip Company of Aurora, IIl., has just put on 
the market its new locker called the S-A-E 
Unit-Robe. It will accommodate sixteen persons 





New Space Saving Locker 


in approximately one-half square foot of floor 
space per person. The units are 12 by 12 by 
18 in. assembed in two vertical columns of six, 
connected across the top by a horizontal section 
of four under which is a coat-hanger rod for 
outer garments. The sections may be ganged in 
single or double rows. The louvers in each door 
allow for ample ventilation. The “torpedo-type,” 
tamper-proof hinges and the free space below 
allow for easy cleaning all around. This S-A-E 
Unit-Robe is just the thing for small shop and 
gymnasium locker rooms. 
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Heywood-Wakefield Company Honors 
Veteran Employees 


A most unusual gathering was held by the 
Heywood-Wakefield Company, Gardner, Mass., 
the oldest firm in the country, when it staged 
a reception and banquet on June 17, for some 
420 employees who had been with the firm for 
ten years or more. The reception was called 
“Old Timer’s Night” and was intended to honor 
employees of the plant with the longest service 
records. Among these are Charles A. Cowee, 
with 67 years’ service to his credit, William H. 
Smith with 65 years, and Lizzie Carroll with 
46 years of continuous employment. A total of 
418 employees have seen more than a decade 
of service. 

High executives and simple workers were in- 
cluded among the guests, each of whom 
received a gold and silver service pin, on which 
was inscribed the term of service, and a personal 
letter from President Richard N. Greenwood. 

Metal Blackboard Framing. Blackboards are 
as old as the American school system. However, 
something new and distinctly modern for fram- 
ing blackboards has been developed by the New 
York Silicate Book Slate Co., who are the 
oldest manufacturers of artificial slating in the 
United States. The material is Neatsnap Extruded 
Aluminum Blackboard Framing consisting of an 
assembly of chalk tray and side and top 
moldings. The framing is fitted with continu- 
ous steel grounds. All exposed parts are made of 
the finest grade aluminum, which need not be 
painted and which preserves its sheen indefi- 
nitely. The framing is so manufactured that the 
blackboard will never come loose as the result 
of shrinkage or tendency to warp. 

The cost of Neatsnap blackboard framing is 
actually less than high-grade oak millwork and 
is far more economical in the long run because 
it requires absolutely no refinishing, cannot be 
defaced, is rustless, and can be kept clean with 
less labor than is required for wood framing. 
Complete specifications and prices are available 
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from the manufacturers, New York Silicate 
Book Slate Co., Inc., 20 Vesey Street, New 
York City. 

COMING CONVENTIONS 


August 23-28. American Federation of Teachers, at 
Madison, Wis. Irwin Kuenzli, Chicago, Ill., secretary. 

September 26-28. New York State Council of Super- 
intendents, at Saranac Inn. E. L. Ackley, Johnstown, 
secretary. 

October 7-9. Vermont Teachers’ Association, at Rut- 
land. Miss Marion C. Parkhurst, Burlington, secretary. 

October 7-9. Wisconsin Library Association, at Mil- 
waukee. Miss B. Buelow, LaCrosse, secretary. 

October 7-0. Vermont Teachers’ Association, at Rut- 
land, Miss Marion C. Parkhurst, Burlington, secretary. 

October 8. Pennsylvania Fducation Association (north- 
west district), at Meadville. J. C. Prindle, Cambridge 
Springs, secretary. 

October 14-15. Missouri Central Teachers’ Association, 
at Warrensburg. Fred W. Urbar, Warrensburg, secretary. 

October 14-16. Western Pennsylvania Education Asso- 
ciation, at Pittsburgh. A. M. Goldberger, Pittsburgh, sec- 
retary. 

October 14-15. Northeast Division of Minnesota Edu- 
cation Association, at Hibbing. Anna E. Regner, Mountain 
Iron, secretary. 

October 16. Massachusetts Teachers’ 
Worcester. Hugh Nixon, Boston, secretary. 

October 21-22. Indiana Teachers’ Association, at In- 
dianapolis. C. O. Williams, Indianapolis, secretary. 

October 21-22. Minnesota Educational Association 
(central division), at St. Cloud. E. B. Lund, St. Paul, 
secretary 

October 21-22. New Hampshire Teachers’ Association, 
at Nashua. John W. Condon. Derry, secretary. 

October 21-22. Central division of Minnesota Educa- 
tion Association, at St. Cloud, C. B. Lund, St. Paul, 
secretary; northern division, at Bemidji, A. C. Clark, 
Bemidji, secretary; southeast division, at Winona, A. T. 
French, Winona, secretary; southwest division, at Man- 
kato, Ruth Drake, Mankato, secretary; western division, 
at Moorhead, C. P. Archer, Moorhead, secretary 

October 21-23. Utah Education Association, at Salt 
Lake City. B. A. Fowler, Salt Lake City, secretary. 

October 22. New York Teachers’ Association (central 
zone), at Syracuse. Janet W. James, Syracuse, secretary. 

October 25-26. Maryland Teachers’ Association, at 
Baltimore. Walter H. Davis, Havre de Grace, secretary 

October 27-29. North Dakota Education Association, 
at Minot. M. E. McCurdy, Fargo, secretary. 


Federation, at 
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The Superintendent 


of Buildings 
Looks Ahead 


Sanitary Cleanliness less dependent on skill of in- 
dividuals—when we use Wyandotte Cleaners—and 
Steri-Chlor. 

@ 


As difficulties increase in maintaining and the other surfaces requiring 

regular forces of trained employees, our periodic cleaning, can be safely 

head janitors find the Wyandotte Extra entrusted to inexperienced help 

Margin of Protection to be of increasing with Wyandotte Detergent 

value. For example . . . . . as the cleaning material. It cleans fast without 
scratching, rinses easily, leaving no smelly, dust- 

The cleaning of painted and enameled catching films. And pound for pound it does much 

walls and woodwork, school furniture, more cleaning. 


In the Cafeteria 


Removing scale from mechanical dish and glass washers used to be a 
nuisance job—before we began using Wyandotte “Keego” Cleaner. 
Now we have no more scale. No stained dishes—no cloudy glasses. 
We use “Keego” for washing pots, pans and dishes by hand, too—as it 
is harmless both to metals and the hands. It’s a real convenience to 


do all these things with but one cleaning material. 


Disinfecting - Deodorizing 


A powerful destroyer of germs and odors is a prevent musty odors from old floors and wains- 
most useful product in any school. We use coting, making our solutions as we need them. 
Wyandotte Steri-Chlor on gymnasium equip- Steri-Chlor is convenient, effective and very 
ment, dishes and glasses, lavatories—and to economical. 


Wyandotte Steri-Chlor keeps indefinitely in dry form. 
Makes a clear solution. 25-50-100 Ib. Plywood Drums. 


THE J. B. FORD COMPANY 


{ Wyandotte dealer—and a factory Service Representative 
are in your Vicinity. Always at your Service. 





